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Salutation. 

In  furnishing  to  onr  readers  The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal  for  1879 
we  wish  them  all,  according  to  custom,  “A  Happy  New  Year.” 

This  time  twelvemonth  we  made  certain  promises,  and  have  now 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  ask  if  we  have  not  kept  our  words  ? We  have 
continued  during  the  last  year  to  give  monthly  an  account  of  the  coins  of 
different  countries,  so  that  such  as  have  followed  ns  in  our  labors  must 
know  to-day  a good  deal  more  about  coins  in  general,  and  the  coins  of 
some  countries  in  particular  than  they  did  before.  On  some  occasions, 
by  means  of  a series  of  articles,  we  have  supplied  complete  hisi;ories  of 
the  coins  of  particular  countries.  In  other  cases,  we  have  given  only  an 
account  of  some  specified  issues,  but  in  either  case,  and  by  both  means,  we 
have  enabled  such  as  are  acquainted  with  our  pages  to  look  with  intelli- 
gence and  interest  on  a large  number  of  coins  that  previously  had  been  to 
them  void  of  history. 

As  in  previous  years,  so  during  1878  we  have  made  a liberal  use  of 
illustrations,  seeking  honestly  to  help  our  readers  in  theii’  desire  to  know 
something  about  the  coins  in  their  hands  or  that  they  may  see  elsewhere. 

This  has  been  to  us,  in  great  measure,  a labor  of  love,  and  so  we  have 
given  our  readers  unquestionably  a good  penny’s  wortli.  Now  we  are 
desirous  of  continuing  the  same  course  during  the  year  1879,  but  venture 
to  ask  our  friends  to  help  to  increase  our  circulation.  We  claim  to  be 
the  only  popular  coin  journal  in  the  wmrld.  Our  price,  cur  style,  our 
illustrations,  and  our  circulation  making  us  such,  while  every  coin  collec- 
tor in  the  land  is  helped  when  any  of  his  acquaintances  takes  the  Journal. 
We  wish  to  keep  our  price  down  to  the  present  low  rate,  and  intend  to  do 
so  ; but  in  return  we  ask  our  readers  to  double  our  lists,  when  w’e  promise 
that  all  the  extra  gain  will  be  expended  in  improving  our  pages. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  specially  desire  to  be  helped  is  by  our 
friends  writing  for  our  pages.  Each  of  these  has  his  own  specialty,  about 
which  he  possibly  knows  more  than  almost  any  one  else.  Now,  why  not 
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sit  down  aad  tell,  through  our  pages,  what  you  know,  that  others  may  be 
lielped  ? The  miser  likes  to  keep  a good  thing  to  himself,  and  some  coin 
collectors  act  in  a similar  manner.  They  pride  themselves  on  having 
what  no  one  else  may  have,  and  they  pride  themselves  on  keeping  their 
good  fortune  to  themselves.  Such  persons  are  not  coin  collectors ; tliey 
are  simply  misers,  and  to  be  shunned.  Every  true  collector  prides  him- 
self in  helping  his  less  fortunate  brethren  to  learn  all  that  can  be  known 
aiiout  his  coins,  and  no  way  is  so  eifectual  for  tliis  as  writing  for  the 
Journal. 

Hoping  that  we  shall  obtain  yet  more  help  this  year  than  we  did 
even  last,  we  wish  our  friends  once  more  “ A Happy  New  Year.” 


The  Snglish  Shilling. 

Our  English  cousins  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  their  three  classes 
of  coins  by  the  well  known  letters  L.  S.  I).;  L.  standing  for  Libra,  a 
pound,  S.  for  Solidus,  which  passes  for  a shilling,  and  D.  for  Denarius, 
representing  a penny.  The  three  metals — gold,  silver  and  copper — are 
thus  brought  at  once  before  us.  Their  system  of  fractional  currency 
seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  cumbrous,  yet  works  as  easily  in  tlie  hands  of 
those  accustomed  to  it  as  ours  does  with  ourselves.  Noav  the  shilling  is 
the  English  silver  standard  coin.  The  cost  of  articles  of  moderate  value, 
the  admission  to  places  of  entertainment  and  such  like,  are  all  expressed 
in  Shiilings,  so  that  this  coin  is  really  the  most  important  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish silver  issues.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  little  doubt  exists.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe,  as  skilling  in  Denmark, 
or  schillings  Germany.  From  these  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  the  word  evi- 
dently passed  into  the  English  tongue,  from  which  again  it  has  probably 
passed  into  the  languages  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  where  we  find  it  in  the 
word  escalin. 

The  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  marked  by  many 
notable  events.  Columbus  had  just  revealed  to  the  .Old  World  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  Vasco  de  Gama  liad  sailed  southward 
from  Portugal,  till,  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had  looked  on 
the  E'vdern  seas  and  islands  ; Luther  and  Melancthon  were  lads  beginning 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  daily  work ; Alexander  VI.,  the  father  of 
Cesar  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  occupied  that 
Papal  chair  which  he  was  so  soon  to  vacate,  through  poisoning  at  the 
hand  of  his  son,  while  in  England,  Perkin  Warbcck  and  his  friends  were 
repeatedly  conspiring  against  Henry  VII.,  the  most  money-loving,  money- 
hoarding  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne.  During  such  a 
period  the  shilling  first  appeared  as  a current  English  coin. 

Ilenrv  ,V1I.  reigned  from  1485  to  1509.  During  his  reign  there 
were  three  distinct  coinages  or  issues  of  silver  money.  The  -^irst  issue 
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took  place  during  the  years  1485-1489,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
obverse  device.  This  represents  the  king  with  a front  face  and  an  open 
crown,  while  the  reverse  has  the  usual  cross  and  pellets.  In  the  second 
issue  the  face  is  still  front,  but  the  artist  lias  evidently  tric’d  to  present 
us  with  a portrait  of  tlie  king,  while  the  crowui  is  now  arched ; on  the  re- 
verse, the  ends  of  the  cross  are  forked  and  decorated.  The  third  issue 
took  place  in  1504,  when  a new  coin — the  shilling — was  added  to  the 
pieces  previously  in  use  in  England.  On  tliis  coin  the  obverse  presents 
us  with  a profile  of  the  king  wearing  an  arched  crown  with  legend. 


FIRST  SHILLING  HENRY  VII.,  1504. 


HeNRIOVS  m GRA  REX  ANGLIE  Z FR  OT  HENRIO  and  then  FRAN.  On  the 
reverse  is,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  royal  shield,  having  quarterly,  the  arms 
of  France  and  England  on  a cross  four-chee,  ^vith  a lis  or  a trefoil  be- 
tween the  forks ; the  legend  is  as  on  the  pieviousl}'  issued  coins,  posvi 
DEV  ADiTO  MEV,  but  the  iunei’  circle  containing  the  name  of  the  mint  is 
omitted.  On  a variety,  the  obverse  legend  reads  henric  vii.,  with  angl  z 
FR.  On  another,  we  have  septim  in  place  of  vii.,  and  then  devm  adiv- 
TORE  MEVM.  The  mint  mark  on  all  tliese  issues  is  a lis.  These  shillings 
are  of  very  great  rarity,  not,  perhaps,  because  few  were  struck,  but  be- 
cause the  immense  issue  of  comparatively  base  money  by  Henry  VIII. 
naturally  led  to  an  extensive  melting  down  of  the  purer  pieces  of  previous 
reigns.  $30  to  $50  is  a fair  price  for,  one  of  these  rarities. 

Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  in  1509,  and  reigned  for  nearly 
forty  years.  His  first  issue  of  silver  took  place  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  w^hen  the  coins  continued  to  bear  the  profile  of  his  father  Henry 
V II.  The  second  took  place  in  the  year  1527,  when  the  king’s  own  pro- 
file appeared.  The  third  took  place  in  1543,  when  the  metal  was  debased 
to  six  ounces  of  silver  and  six  of  alloy.  In  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  reign,  shillings  were  issued.  In  the  Royal  Proclamation  these  were 
called  Testoons,  a name  applied  by  Louis  XII.  to  silver  coins  he  had 
issued,  because  the  king’s  head  stamped  on  them  declared  their  royal 
origin,  but  on  the  English  coins  the  king’s  head  had  always  appeared.  On 
these  shillings  or  testoons  we  have  obverse  the  king’s  bust,  full  faced,  in 
regal  mantle,  fur  collar,  with  M M,  a lis  and  legend,  henric  viii.  di  gra 
AGL  FRA  z HiB  REX ; P6V,  a Tosc  crowned  (like  the  device  on  our  Rosa- 
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SHILLING  HENRT  VIII. 


Americana  pieces)  between  h r,  also  crowned,  and  legend  pobvi  dev  {or 
devm)  adivtoerivm  mevm  {or  devm,  adivtorivm)  {or  devm  adivtorem), 
with  two  lis  for  mint  mark.  On  a variety  with  one  lis  we  have  aditorivm. 
On  other  shillings  of  base  metal,  with  similar  devices,  tlie  legend  reads 
HENRic  8,  D.  GR.;  Oil  the  reverse,  devm  adivtorivm,  with  a lis  before  and 
an  annulet  ivith  pellet  enclosed  after  the  legend.  On  another  similar 
to  last  the  M M is  simply  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet,  while  there  are  a 
few  more  differing  only  in  the  mint  mark. 

In  1543  Henry’s  Fourth  silver  coinage  appeared.  The  metal  being 
four  ounces  of  silver  and  eight  ounces  of  alloy.  The  devices,  obverse  and 
reverse,  resemble  those  on  the  previously  issued  shillings,  having  on  the 
obverse  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet  with  legend  d.  g.,  tfec.,  and  on  re- 
verse adivtorivm.  On  a variety,  the  M M is  an  old  English  E ; on  tlie 
reverse,  the  legend  is  civitas  London,  having  at  its  beginning,  middle 
and  end  three  leaflets  called  florets.  On  another  shilling  of  this  issue 
(judging  from  the  metal)  we  have  the  same  device,  with  legend  obverse, 
HENRIC  8 D.  G.  ANGL  &c  ; and  reverse.)  civitas  bristolie.  On  another  bris- 
tollie,  with  mint  mark  w.  s. — the  initials  or  monogram  of  Sir  William 
Sharrington,  chief  oflicer  of  the  Bristol  mint. 

In  1546  the  king’s  Fifth  issue  took  place  of  still  baser  metal  than 
the  last.  The  shillings  were  of  the  usual  type  of  the  3d  and  4th  issues. 

Henry  having  died  on  June  28,  1547,  was  at  once  succeeded  by  his 
son  Edward  VI.,  then  only  nine  years  of  age.  Edward’s  First  issue  was 
of  the  same  low  standard  of  metal  as  the  last  issue  of  his  father.  In  a 
Second  issue,  the  metal  was,  for  the  most  part,  half  silver  and  half  alloy, 
and  the,  shillings  now  first  issued  by  Edward,  were  to  weigh  80  grains. 
These  had  on  the  obverse  a profile  bust  of  the  king  to  right,  crowned  and 
clothed ; the  legend  reads : edward  vi.  d.  g.  angl.  fra.  z.  hib.  rex,  with 
a bow  tor  M M,  in  allusion  to  Sir  William  Bowes,  the  mint  master; 
on  the  reverse,  the  cross  which  had  been  used  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  or  since  the  Norman  conquest,  was  wanting,  and  an  oval  shield, 
garnished,  separating  the  letters  e.  r.,  occupied  the  field,  with  the  legend, 
iNiMicos  Eivs  iNDVAM  CONFV8IONE — IHs  eiiemies  will  I clothe  with  con- 
cision (Frov.  xiv.  7).  Sometimes  the  legends  change  jilaces  and  are 
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fbimd  on  tlic  other  sides.  Many  of  these  shillings  have  as  a legend  timor 
DOMINI  EONS  viTiE,  OT  viTE — 1^16  fear  of  the  Lord  u a fountain  of  life — 
the  ftiinily  motto  of  the  Butlers,  the  Earls  of  Dnnhoyne,  one  of  whom  was 
mint  master  at  this  time — with  the  date  now  for  the  first  time  placed  on 
English  coins;  (for  Henry  the  Eighth’s  Tournay  groats  belong  properly 
not  to  the  English  hut  to  the  Anglo-Gallic  series).  On  the  shillings  with 
Timor,  &c.,  the  date  occurs  in  Roman  characters,  mdxlvii  vit^,  or  mdxl 
7 viTE,  or  MDXLviii.  Oil  these  issues  the  d.  g.  does  not  appear  in  the 
legend  of  the  king’s  titles,  so  that  these  pieces  are  regarded  by  many  as 
merely  patterns.  On  the  issues  of  mdxlix,  and  of  mdl,  we  have  the 
D.  G.,  and  so  come  hack  to  the  regular  series  of  this  base  metal.  There 
are  also  shillings  of  isidli  and  mdlii. 

In  1551,  however,  a less  base  metal  was  used,  one  composed  of  11 
oz.  1 dwt.  of  silver  to  19  dwt.  of  alloy — when  coins  were  struck  both  at 
the  Tower  and  at  Southwark.  The  regular  issue  of  the  shilling  now  pre- 
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sents  the  king  full  face  inclined  to  the ' left,  crowned,  and  with  ermine 
mantle  and  collar  of  knighthood,  vdth  a rose  in  front  of,  and  XII  behind 
the  head.  The  legend  reads  as  before:  edward  vi  d.  g.  agl  fra.  z hib 
REX,  with  M M,  a ton  or  barrel — in  allusion  to  Throgmorton,  master  of 
the  mint;  reverse,  shield  of  arms  on  a cross  fleuree,  with  legend:  posvi 
devm  adivtore  mevm,  with  sometimes  one  or  both  of  the  final  m’s  absent, 
and  M M,  a barrel,  or  the  letter  Y,  for  Sir  J.  Yorke,  the  mint  master  at 
Southwark. 

The  base  shillings  of  Edward  were  decried  by  Elizabeth  in  the  third 
year  of  her  reign,  and  declared  to  be  legal  tenders  only  for  four  pence 
half  penny  each,  if  countermarked  with  a portcullis — a symbol  derived 
from  the  Beauforts,  and  which  had  been  so  favorite  a badge  of  Henry 
\ II  that  he  appointed  a special  herald  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Portcullis.  Some  of  the  basest  metal  were  to  be  stamped  with  a grev- 
hound  and  then  to  pass  current  for  only  twopence  farthing ; the  grey- 
hound having  been  also  a badge  used  by  Henry  VII,  either  in  compli- 
ment to  his  wife  who  derived  it  from  her  grandfather’s  family  of  Neville, 
01  because  it  had  been  borne  by  his  own  maternal  great-grandfather, 
John  de  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
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Metalic  Standards  in  th.8  United  States. 

It  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  our  work,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise,  of  a single  or  double  standai-d  for  the  me- 
tallic currency  of  a country,  still  we  think  that  every  numismatist  should 
know  something  of  the  controversy  that  exists  on  this  subject,  at  least  as 
far  as  it  affects  his  own  country.  We  therefore  transfer  to  om*  pages  a 
few  extracts  from  the  recent  report,  to  Congress,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  hope  that  our  readers  will  read  in  our  pages  what  possibly 
they  failed  to  read  when  they  saw  them  in  the  papers : 

RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

hi  reference  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  Secretary  says, 
“ the  duty  imposed  on  the  department  by  the  Resumption  act  has  been 
steadily  pursued  during  the  past  year.  Three  of  its  provisions  have  been 
substantially  carried  into  execution  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  frac- 
tional coin  for  fractional  currency,  by  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  by  free 
banking.  There  remains  only  the  completion  of  preparations  for  resump- 
tion in  coin  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  and  its  maintenance  there- 
after upon  the  basis  of  existing  law.” 

SILVER  COIN. 

“ When  the  Resumption  act  passed,  gold  was  the  only  coin  which  by 
law  was  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts.  That  act  contemplated 
resumption  in  gold  coin  only.  No  silver  coin  of  full  legal  tender  could 
then  be  lawfully  issued.  The  only  silver  coin  provided  was  fractioual 
coin,  which  was  a legal  tender  for  $5  only.  The  act  approved  February 
28,  1878,  made  a very  important  change  in  our  coinage  system.  The 
silver  dollar  provided  for  was  made  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 
The  amount  of  this  coin  issued  will  more  properly  be  stated  hereafter, 
but  its  effect  upon  the  problem  of  resumption  should  be  here  considered. 

The  law  itself  clearly  shows  that  the  silver  dollar  was  not  to  super- 
sede the  gold  dollar  ; nor  did  Congress  propose  to  adopt  the  single  stand- 
ard of  silver,  but  only  to  create  a bimetallic  standard  of  silver  and  gold 
of  equal  value  and  equal  purchasing  power.  Congress,  therefore,  limited 
the  amount  of  silver  dollars  to  be  coined  to  not  less  than  82,000,000,  nor 
more  than  $4,000,000  per  month,  but  did  not  limit  the  aggregate  amount 
nor  the  period  of  time  during  which  this  coinage  should  continue.  The 
market  value  of  the  silver  in  the  dollar  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  was  ninety-three  and  one-quarter  cents  in  gold  coin.  Row  it  is  worth 
eighty-six  cents  in  gold  coin.  If  it  was  intended  by  Congress  to  adopt 
the  silver  instead  of  the  gold  standard  the  amount  provided  for  is  quite 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  Experience,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
European  countries,  has  established  that  a certain  amount  of  silver  coin 
may  be  maintained  in  circulation  at  par  with  gold,  though  ot  less  intrii.sic 
bullion  value.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  iutentiou  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
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coin  in  silver  wliich  would  answer  a multitude  of  the  purposes  of  business 
life  without  banishing  from  circulation  the  established  gold  coin  of  the 
country.  To  accomplisli  this  it  is  indispensable  either  that  tlie  silver  coin 
be  limited  in  amount,  or  that  its  bullion  value  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
gold  dollar.  If  not,  its  use  will  be  limited  to  domestic  purposes.  It  can- 
not be  exported  except  at  its  commercial  value  as  bullion.  If  issued  in 
excess  of  demands  for  domestic  purposes  it  will  necessarily  fall  in  mar- 
ket value,  and  by  a well-known  principle  of  finance  will  become  the  sole 
coin  standard  of  value.  Gold  will  be  either  hoarded  or  exported.  When 
two  currencies,  both  legal,  are  authorized  without  limit,  the  cheaper 
alone  will  circulate.  If,  however,  the  issue  of  the  silver  dollars  is  limited 
to  an  amount  demanded  for  circulation  there  will  be  no  depreciation,  and 
their  convenient  use  will  keep  tliem  at  par  with  gold,  as  fractional  silver 
coin,  issued  under  the  act  approved  February  21,  1853,  was  kept  at  ])hj- 
with  gold. 

THE  MONEY  CONFERENCE. 

“ It  appears  from  the  recent  conference  at  Paris,  invited  by  us,  that 
otlier  nations  will  not  join  with  us  in  fixing  an  international  ratio,  and 
that  each  country  must  adapt  its  laws  to  its  own  policy.  The  tendency 
of  late  among  commercial  nations  is  the  adoption  of  a single  standard  of 
gold  and  the  issLie  of  silver  for  fractional  coin.  We  may,  by  ignoring 
this  tendency,  give  temporarily  increased  value  to  the  stores  of  silv^er  lield 
in  Germany  and  France  until  our  market  absorl)S  them,  but  b}-  adopting 
a silver  standard  as  nearly  equal  to  gold  as  practical)le,  we  make  a market 
for  our  large  production  of  silver,  and  furnish  a full,  honest  dollar,  that 
will  be  hoarded,  transported  or  circulated,  without  disparagement  or  re- 
proach. It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  United  States,  already  so 
largely  interested  in  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  becoming,  by 
its  population,  wealth,  commerce  and  productions,  a leading  member  of 
the  family  of  nations,  should  not  adopt  a standard  of  less  intrinsic  value 
than  other  commercial  nations.  Alike  interested  in  silver  and  gold,  as 
the  great  producing  country  of  both,  it  should  coin  them  at  such  a ratio 
and  on  such  conditions  as  will  secure  the  largest  use  and  circulation  of 
both  metals  without  displacing  either.  Gold  must  necessarily  be  the 
standard  of  value  in  great  transactions,  from  its  greater  relative  value, 
but  it  is  not  capable  of  the  division  required  for  small  transactions,  while 
silver  is  indispensable  for  a multitude  of  daily  wants  and  is  too  bulk}^  for 
use  in  the  larger  transactions  of  business,  and  the  cost  of  its  transporta- 
tion for  long  distances  would  greatly  increase  the  present  rates  of  ex- 
change. It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  best  policy  for  the  present 
to  limit  tlie  aggregate  issue  of  our  silver  dollars  based  on  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  to  such  sums  as  can  clearly  be  maintained  at  par  with  gold, 
until  the  price  of  silver  in  the  market  shall  assume  a definite  ratio  to  gold, 
when  that  ratio  should  be  adopted  and  our  coins  made  to  conform  to  it. 
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The  Secretary  respectfully  recommends  that  he  be  authorized  to  discon- 
tinue the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  when  the  amount  outstanding  shall 
exceed  50,000,00  0” 


Recent  Coins  of  German  States. 


FUNF  MARK. 


The  great  Franco-Pinissian  war  of  1870,  resulted  not  merely 
in  the  overthrow  of  France  as  the  leading  military  power  in  Europe 
and  the  placing  of  Prussia  in  the  foremost  position  in  that  respect,  but 
by  the  revival  of  the  German  Empire,  in  a complete  changing 
of  the  political  position  previously  held  by  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of 
the  minor  German  States.  These  States  necessarily  lost,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  their  position  as  free  states,  on  becoming  constituent 
portions  of  a great  empire.  Having  become  such,  a notable  alteration 
took  place  in  the  devices  on  the  coins  current  throughout  their  territories, 
a change  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  manner  in  which  the  early 
German  Empire  and  its  relation  to  different  princes  had  formely  been 
exhibited. 

Under  the  early  empire,  the  subordinate  princes  issued  coins,  having 
on  both  sides  designs  peculiar  and  distinctive  to  the  issijing  power.  Some- 
times, the  imjDerial  arms  would  be  found  on  the  obverse  of  a coin,  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  arms  or  shield  of  the  issuing  power.  The  appearance 
of  the  imperial  arms  on  these  local  coins  was  not  intended  to  indicate  any 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor  over  that  particular  state,  but  as  a compliment 
on  the  part  of  its  prince  to  tlie  Emperor,  and  as  a way  of  showing  the 
date  of  issue.  Now,  however,  the  different  German  States  are  issuing, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  diet,  silver  pieces  with  a uniform  device. 
On  the  obverse,  is  found  the  head  witli  name  and  titles  of  the  reigning 
prince  of  the  particular  state,  and  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  the  German 
Empire.  This  indicates  not  merely  tliat  these  different  states  now  com- 
pose an  empire,  but  tliat  they  are  of  small  account  therein.  They  are 
simply  parts  of  a vast  system — subject  to  one  great  dominant  power. 
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The  change  thus  sliown  is  frauglit  with  the  gravest  consequences  both 
to  the  individual  States  and  to  the  general  interests  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty all  the  world  over.  It  shows  us  that  the  nationalizing  process  has 
been  carried  to  an  immense  length  — so  far  indeed  as  almost  to  imperil 
free  institutions.  There  no  longer  exists  in  central  Europe  that  great 
check  upon  the  military  aspirations  of  any  one  power — the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  neighboring  and  independent  principalities.  All  these 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  overgrown  colossus  of  Prussia,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world,  is  to  depend  in  the  future  on  her  ambi- 
tions or  her  ability. 

In  commencing  a new  volume  of  the  Coin  Collector’s  Journal,  we 
have  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  some  illustrations  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  just  made.  The  illustration  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  the  reverse  of  a live  mark  silver  piece  that  is  now  current 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  device  is  that  of  the  black 
eagle  of  Prussia,  having,  however,  an  imperial  crown  over  its  liead,  and 
encircled  by  the  badge  of  the  black  eagle,  the  highest  Prussian  distinc- 
tion, and  one  that  dates  back  to  1701.  On  its  breast  is  a shield  charged 
with  the  eagle  crowned,  and  having  on  its  breast  the  arms  of  ELohenzol- 
lern,  (quarterly.  Argent  and  Azure,)  the  root  of  the  present  Prussian  roy- 
al family.  For  an  account  of  the  Prussian  arms  see  The  Coin  Collec- 
tor’s Journal,  volume  two,  page  54.  The  inscription  is  simply  the 
words  “ German  Empire,”  with  date,  1^76,  and  value  “five  mark.” 


william  of  PRUSSIA.  LOUIS  OF  BAVARIA. 


When  we  turn  to  the  obverse  of  the  piece  we  see  the  well-known 
features  of  the  Emperor,  while  the  legend  tells  us  simply  his 
name  and  title,  William,  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia.  The 
Emperor’s  full  name  is  Frederick  William  IV.  He  succeded  his  brother 
Frederick  William  III,  in  1861,  and  showed  himself,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  to  be  a most  decided  absolutist.  The  liberal  representatives 
in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  “ no  where  ” through  the 
king’s  continuous  encroachment  on  their  liberties,  and  specially  through 
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the  audacity  of  Bismarck,  whose  hand  was  laid  as  heavily  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Prussian  people  tlien,  as  it  has  been  since,  on  the 
neighhoring  powers  of  Austria  and  of  France. 

The  repression  system  has  been  carried,  however,  to  a dangerous  ex- 
tent. Open  and  constitutional  opposition  has  given  way  to  secret  and 
violent  attacks,  and  though,  the  support  that  always  follows  success, 
respect  for  the  monarch’s  personal  character,  as  well  as  the  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  him  in  his  recent  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  would- 
be  assasins,  may  carry  the  system  on  a little  longer,  yet  unquestionably 
the  time  of  the  end  is  not  far  distant.  The  heir  to  the  Prussian  throne 
is  the  King’s  eldest  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  “ Our  Fritz,”  and  husband  of 
tlie  Princess  Boyal  of  England. 

Bavaria  has  been  compelled,  as  part  of  the  Empire,  to  follow  the 
law  of  the  Diet  in  the  matter  of  coinage,  as  well  as  in  some  other  re- 
spects. This  country,  as  our  readers  know,  lies  west  of  Austria,  and 
north  of  the  Tyrol,  reaching  northward  as  far  as  Hesse  and  Saxony.  Its 
present  monarch,  Louis  II,  succeeded  his  father  in  1864,  and  has  had  a 
troublesome  time  of  it  ever  since.  In  1866  Bavaria  took  part  vvith  Aus- 
tria in  its  war  against  Prussia,  having,  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  then 
experienced,  to  surrender  to  Prussia  the  whole  of  Franconia.  In  1870 
however,  Bavaria  joined  Prussia  in  its  war  against  France,  and  on  No- 
vember 23,  1870,  made  a treaty  vdth  the  Confederation  of  Northern 
Germany,  following  this  up  with  ^ recognition  of  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
the  head  of  the  new  Empire.  To  secure  this  result,  Prussia  on  her  part, 
granted  to  Bavaria  a larger  measure  of  authority  than  she  allowed  to  any  of 
the  other  States,  so  that  Bavaria  has  a postal  and  telegraph  system  respon- 
sible to  its  own  government.  Its  army  has  a separate  organization,  and 
though  in  time  of  war  necessarily  subject  to  the  general  imperial  rules 
and  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  in  time  of  peace  it  is  subject 
to  the  Bavarian  Monarch  himself. 


FREDERICK  OF  BADEN. 

Baden.  This  Grand-Duchy  is  in  the  south-west  of  Germany.  ^ Its 
reigning  family  claims  descent  from  the  counts  ot  Zaringen  in  the  jJth 
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centiir}'-,  taking  their  title  from  a little  town  to  the  north  of  Freiburg. 
Herman  I,  assumed  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Hochherg  in  Breisgau,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Herman  II,  who  was  the  first  to  call  himself 
Margrave  of  Baden.  In  1803,  the  Margrave  received  the  title  of  elec- 
tor, while  in  1806,  he  received  the  higher  and  present  title  of  Grand 
Duke. 

Ill  1866,  Baden  joined  with  Austria  against  Prussia,  and  had  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  defeat.  In  1870,  it  took  sides  with  Prussia  against  France, 
and  so  aided  in  forming  the  new  empire.  Its  army,  like  that  of  the 
other  minor  states,  has  been  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Empire,  and 
now  forms  the  14th  corjis. 

Hesse.  The  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse  (Darmstadt)  has  as  its  present 
Sovereign,  Louis  III,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  II,  in  1848. 


HAMBURGH. 


Hamburgh.  One  of  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  world.  A free 
German  city,  but  now  subject  to  the  Empire,  has  conformed  to  the  law 
of  the  Diet,  so  that  it«  coins  bear  the  Imperial  arms. 


CHARLES  OF  WURTEMBURG. 


WuRTEMBURG.  The  kingdom  of  Wurteinburg  lies  just  noith  of  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Few  states,  so  limited  in  their  territory,  have  fur- 
nished so  many  illustrious  names  to  art,  science  and  literatnre.  Its  pres- 
ent Monarch  is  Charles  Frederick  Alexander,  Charles  I,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1864.  ' 
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Chinese  Currency. 

The  chief  modern  authority  on  which  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  rely  in  regard  to  Chinese  paper  money  consists  of  some  articles  by  Biot 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1837.  The  work  now  before  us  rests  upon 
the  same  Chinese  authority  used  by  Biot,  the  history  of  Ma-twan-lin,  but 
Mr.  Vissering  has  subjected  the  original  to  more  thorough  examination, 
and  with  far  greater  advantages.  His  book  is  a study  in  Chinese  and  in 
the  history  of  money.  We  propose  to  give  a summary  of  the  most  import- 
ant facts  under  the  latter  head  which  his  book  contains. 

There  are  indications  of  an  ancient  currency  of  sliells  or  beads  in  Chi- 
na, which  were  used  for  ornament  in  embroidery  or  a kind  of  jewelry,  like 
the  wampum  of  the  American  Indians.  This  was  succeeded  by  a cur- 
rency of  cloth  (apparently  in  units  of  a dress  pattern)  and  knives  as  stand- 
ards ill  barter,  like  beaver-skins  among  the  Indians.  The  introduction  of 
metallic  money  falls  in  the  third  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Tlie 
forms  in  which  it  w'as  first  coined  (by  casting)  appear  to  have  been  imitated 
from  the  barter  currency  last  mentioned.  Some  coins  are  in  the  shape 
of  garments  and  some  in  the  shape  of  knives.  Yellow,  white,  and  red 
metals  were  used.  Round  coins,  witli  a square  hole  in  tlie  middle,  were 
introduced  1022  b.  c.  Cast  coins  of  this  shape  represent  the  highest 
development  of  the  art  of  coinage  ever  readied  by  the  Chinese.  Gold 
went  out  of  use  for  money  about  the 'conimen cement  of  our  era,  and  sil- 
ver was  not  coined,  although  reference  to  it  as  a monetary  material  occur. 
The  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  China  was  small,  and  its  value  high, 
while  the  cost  of  living  for  a man  of  the  lower  class  was  one  cash  per  day. 
One  thousand  cash  (small  copper  coins)  were  worth  one  tael  of  silver 
(1  1-3  oz.),  so  that  one  cash  was  about  1^  mills  of  our  money.  Silver  was 
to  gold  as  10  to  one.  Hence  coins  of  gold  or  silver  were  not  convenient. 

Several  concurrent  traditions  narrate  that  money  was  first  coined  by 
the  common  people  in  times  of  calamity.  This  seems  to  mean  that  all 
lived  ordinarily  by  agriculture  and  exclianged  by  barter,  but  when  the 
crops  failed  they  took  to  mining  copper,  which  they  cast  into  coins  for 
convenience  in  exchanging  it  for  goods.  It  was  first  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  money  by  merchants.  The  historian  mentions  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  industry  by  tlie  use  of  money  only  to  lament  it.  He 
quotes  one  Lao-tsze,  a philosopher  who  has  some  followers  now,  as  fol- 
lows : “ The  highest  state  of  perfection  of  good  government  is  reached 
when  the  people  think  their  food  sweet  and  their  clothes  beautiful ; when 
they  rejoice  in  their  uneducated  simplicity  ; when  the  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
boring states,  who  are  so  near  each  other  that  they  can  see  one  another, 
and  hear  the  crying  and  barking  of  their  fowls  and  dogs,  have  grown  old 
and  die  without  having  had  mutual  intercourse.” 

In  the  year  119  b.c.  white  deer-skins  were  used  as  a sort  of  currency 
for  levying  forced  loans  on  the  grandees  of  the  court.  There  is  in  con- 
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iiection  with  this  an  obscure  reference  to  some  similar  token-currency  as 
having  been  used  long  before.  These  liits  of  white  deer-skin  were  con- 
ferred on  the  nobles  as  marks  of  honor  at  an  arliitrary  price.  At  almut 
the  same  time  coins  of  a mixture  of  tin  and  silver  were  issued  at  an  arbi- 
trary rating.  There  were  tlu-ee  sizes,  in  weight  as  4,  6,  and  8,  but  they 
were  rated  in  value  as  800,  500,  and  8,000.  They  were  counterfeited 
both  by  officials  and  people.  In  117  n.c.  the  money  avhs  restored  to  its 
real  x'alue.  ( To  he  continued^ 


Coin  Sale. 

( )ne  of  the  most  important  coin  sales  that  has  been  held  f(U’  some 
time,  took  place  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  December.  Every 
collector  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Root  of  Boston,  and  in  liis 
recent  death,  our  favorite  study  has  lost  a zealous  and  liberal  supporter. 
Ills  collection  was  noted  for  the  tine  condition  of  its  pieces  as 
well  as  for  the  rarity  of  many  of  them.  The  recent  sale  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  prices  obtained  where  such  as  to  contirm  the  counsel 
^ve  have  always  given  oui-  friends,  “ Money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
fine  pieces,  is  always  well  invested.”  Man}'  a year  has  passed  since  such 
high  prices  were  obtained  as  on  this  occasion,  the  large  number  of  beauti- 
ful pieces  in  the  collection,  making  collectoi-s  anxious  to  till  vacancies  in 
their  own  cabinets.  The  selections  that  we  present  from  the  catalogue, 
show  what  sums  were  paid  for  desirable  pieces. 

FIRST  day’s  sale. 

U.  S.  Dollars. — 1794,  fair  impression,  $40.00  ; 1795,  unusually  fine, 
$11.25;  1796,  large  date,  exceedingly  fine,  $18.00;  1797,  six  stars  facing, 
beautiful,  $15.00;  1797,  seven  stars  facing,  very  beautiful,  $14.00;  1798, 
small  eagle,  $8.25;  1798,  small  eagle,  $7.50;  1848,  proof,  $13.60;  1851,  proof, 
$43.00  ; 1852,  proof,  $43  00  ; 1854,  proof,  $16.50;  1855,  proof,  $15.50  ; 1858, 
proof,  $49.00; 

Half  Dollars. — 1794,  fair,  $7.50  ; 1795,  fine,  $8.50;  1796,  finest  I have 
ever  seen,  $265.00;  another  almost  as  good,  $75.00;  1797,  $37.00;  1801, 
$37.50;  1802,  $7.00;  1803,  $6.00;  1815,  $20.00;  another,  $12.25;  another, 
much  used,  $4.50;  1836,  Gobrecht  head,  proof,  $12.50;  1852,  proof,  $9.50  : 
1858,  proof,  $3.25. 

U.  S.  Cents. — 1793,  wreath,  $10.25;  another,  stars  and  bars  on  edge, 
nearly  uncirculated,  $34.00 ; another,  wreath,  one  hundi’ed  for  a dollar  on 
the  edge,  perfectly  uncirculated,  $43.00;  1793,  chain  cent,  $12.50;  another, 
ameri  type  (the  Mickley  cent),  perfectly  uncirculated.  $170.00;  1793,  liberty 
cap,  $9.25;  another,  cracked  die,  poor,  $7.00;  1794,  uncirculated,  $15.00 ; 
another,  $7.00;  1795,  thin  planchet,  $23.00  ; another,  $17.00  ; another,  thick 
planchet,  $102.00  ; another,  nearly  as  fine  as  the  last,  $41.00;  1796,  liberty 
cap,  $20.00;  1799,  $20  50;  1803,  uncirculated,  $11.75;  1804,  nearly  uncir- 
culated, $35.00;  broken  die,  $7.00;  another,  $6.00;  1809,  $8.00;  1811, 
$28.00;  1821,  beautiful  im|Dression,  $16.50;  1824,  87.50;  another,  $7.50; 
1825,  $7.00 ; 1829,  $8.00  ; 1832,  $14.00  ; 1852,  proof,  $5.00 ; 1853,  proof,  $8.00. 
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Half  Cents. — 1791,  uncirculated,  $16.00;  1795,  thick  pi anchet,  $10.00  ; 
1796,  $20.00;  another,  from  the  Edward  dies,  $5.00;  1797,  $27.50  ; another, 
$1.50;  1802,  $3.50;  1811.  $4.25  ; 1831,  proof,  $11.00;  1836,  proof,  $10.00 ; 
1843.  proof,  $7.50;  1845,  proof,  $10.25;  1849,  small  date,  $13.50;  1857, 
bronzed  proof,  $5.25. 

SECOND  day’s  sale. 

Quarter  Dollars. — 1796,  fine,  $7.25;  1834,  the  finest  known  (this  piece 
was  bought  at  the  Stentz  sale  for  $123.00;  on  the  present  occasion  it  brought 
only)  $35.00;  another,  $6.10;  1805,  $4.25;  1828,  proof,  $4.00;  1853,  with- 
out arrows,  $5.00  ; with  arrows,  $2.25. 

Dimes. — 1796,  uncirculated,  $10.50 ; another,  $4.25;  1797,  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen,  $40.00  ; 1798,  $7.00  ; 1800,  $10.t0  ; 1803,  $9.00  ; 1804,  the 
rarest  of  the  dimes,  $10.00;  1805,  fine,  $3.50;  1807,  $4.25;  1809,  $3.50; 
1811,  $5.00  ; 1846,  proof,  $5.25  ; 1860,  San  Francisco  mint,  $2.00. 

Hjvlf  Dimes. — 1794,  almost  proof,  $12.00;  1795,  $4.00;  1797,  fifteen 
stars,  $6.25 ; 1797,  sixteen  stars,  $9.00 ; 1800,  $4.00;  1803,  $6.50;  another, 
$4.25  ; 1846,  the  best  seen  for  years,  $5  00. 

Proof  Sets. — 1856,  $8.00;  1857,  $20.00;  1858,  $53.00;  the  remainder  of 
the  years  sold  for  about  $4.00  to  $5.00  each. 

English  Coins. — Portcullis  crown  of  Elizabeth,  $17.00 ; shilling,  with 
star  for  mint  mark,  $2.50;  Blondeau’s  pattern  crown  of  1651,  $25.00;  com- 
mon type  of  that  year,  $11.00  ; 1658,  crown  of  Cromwell,  $14.00  ; half  crown, 
$12.00  ; shilling,  $11.00  ; duplicate,  $11.00 ; crown  of  James  VIII.,  $10.00  ; 
rose  crown  of  Charles  II.,  1662,  $4.50 ; crown,  1743,  with  Lima,  $2.00;  crown 
1750,  $4.00;  1818,  proof  crown  of  Pistrucci,  $3.50;  pattern  of  W.  Wyon, 
1817,  $10.00;  another,  different  design,  $24.00;  1797,  penny  piece,  $4.00; 
another,  $4.10;  another,  1798,  $2.25;  proof  crown,  1826,  by  Wyon,  $12.50; 
crown  of  William  IV.,  1834,  $34.00  ; proof  crown.  1839,  $6.00. 

Washington  Pieces. — Georgius  triumphio,  $3.60  ; large  eagle  cent,  $4.50; 
small  eagle,  $6.10;  naked  bust  Washington  cent,  $116.00. 

third  day’s  sale. 

Half  Dollars —1793,  $49.00  ; 1802,  $6.00;  1815,  $8.00. 

Cents. — 1793,  wreath,  $14.00  ; another,  $9.00  ; another,  $7.00  ; chain 
cent,  $5.25;  1795,  $12.50;  another,  $3.15;  1796,  fillet  head,  $5.50;  1797, 
uncirculated,  $6.00;  another,  $5.00;  1799,  $15.00;  1804,  $11.  <0;  1824, 
$3.10  ; 1848,  proof,  $4.25. 

Pattern  Pieces — Gold  Dollafs. — 1836,  $3. 1 5 ; silver  dollar,  1836,  Gob- 
recht’s  name  in  the  field,  $47.00  ; another,  with  Gobrecht’s  name  on  the  base 
of  liberty,  $9.00  ; 1838,  proof,  $43.00  ; proof,  half  dollar,  $4.25 ; another, 
fly  'ng  eagle,  $8.50 ; 1839,  proof,  $37.00 ; nickle  cent  of  1866,  $3.00. 

Colonial  Pieces. — Colonies  Francoises,  1722,  .$2.20  ; Rosa  Americnoia  half 
penny,  1722,  $3.75;  Rosa  Americana  penny,  with  crown,  1723.  $9.50;  half 
penny,  1723,  $2.75;  Rosa  Americana,  without  rose  or  date,  $9.50;  another 
brass,  $8  00;  Virginia  cent,  small  planchet,  $4.00;  immunis  Columbia,  1787, 
,$4.00 ; Massachusetts  half  cent,  1787,  $2.90  : disme  of  1792,  “ Liberty,  Par 
ent  of  Science  and  Industry,”  $8.00 ; Martha  Washington  half  disme, 
$14.00. 
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“Tlie  Dealer’s  Directory.” 

Every  American  collector  has  often  wisked  that  he  could  know  wiio 
besides  himself,  is  collecting  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  may  be 
.living..  He  is  also  desirous  of  knowing  what  collectors  there  may  l)e  in 
other  towns  that  he  may  occasionally  visit.  At  present  he  has  no  means  of 
obtaining  this  information.  Oftentimes  therefore,  he  thinks  that  he  is  alone 
in  his  district  in  his  tastes,  and  for  want  of  fellowship,  his  own  interest  in 
numismatics  is  in  danger  of  dying  out.  A medium  of  communication  be- 
tween those  who  are  interested  in  numismatics  all  over  tlie  country,  is 
thus  very  much  needed.  One  great  cause  of  this  ignorance  is  tliat  people 
do  not  take  a coin  journal  of  some  sort,  and  thus  never  know  what  is  going 
on  among  collectors.  If  every  collector  would  speak  a little  more  than  lie 
" generally  does  about  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  read  the  numismatic 
publications  not  only  would  the  number  of  collectors  be  greatly  increased, 
put  those  already  collecting  be  brought  together.  We  call  attention  to 
this,  in  no  way  to  speak  for  ourselves.  This  Journal,  speaks  for  itself, 
having  already  a larger  circulation  than  any  other  of  the  numismatic 
periodicals  in  the  country,  but  to  say  a word  on  another  matter.  There 
is  a gentleman  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  who  is  well  known  to 
coin  collectors  as  a gentleman  of  taste.  He  has  hitherto  held  the  position 
of  being  an  amateur  or  collector.  His  business  in  coin  selling  has  been 
on  so  small  a scale  that  it  has  not  deprived  him  of  this  name.  Kecently 
he  held  a large  sale  in  New  York,  and  received,  as  we  have  been  told, 
from  some  of  the  dealers  the  names  of  their  customers,  that  he  might 
send  his  catalogue  to  these  direct  and  as  the  book  was  ox])ensive,  avoid  the 
danger  of  any  individual  receiving  more  than  one  copy.  Now  this  was 
all  right  enough,  if  the  matter  had  ended  there.  Since  then  however,  he 
has  issued  a circular  to  the  persons  whose  names  he  thus  received, 
announcing  himself  as  a regular  dealer  in  coins.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
rather  sharp  practice,  and  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  on  the  part  of  a gentle- 
man. He  had  received  a loan  of  certain  names  from  those  whose  stock 
in  trade  consists  largely  in  those  names,  received  them  under  special 
circumstances  and  for  a special  purpose,  and  had  then  no  right  whatever 
— either  moral  or  legal — to  use  them  for  any  other  pr.rpose,  and  certainly 
not,  to  use  them  for  his  own  business  advantage.  The  wrong  done  these 
dealers  is  aggravated  tenfold  by  a request  in  this  circular  that  parties 
receiving  it  will  send  to  him  the  names  of  their  acquaintances  who  may 
be  collecting  that  a “ dealer’s  directory  ” may  be  compiled.  Nowon  tlm 
surface  such  a compilation  would  be  a useful  article,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  ever  appear.  The  result  of  the  circular  may  be  the  sending 
to  this  ingenious  dealer  of  some  names,  and  then  the  matter  will  be  dropped. 

Sucli  a directory  cannot  l)e  compiled  by  any  one  man  no  matter  how 
large  a list  of  customers  he  may  have.  Let  half  a dozen  ©f  our  well 
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known  dealers,  living  in  different  cities,  agree  on  a circular  and  send  it 
out  to  their  customers  and  seek  the  co-operation  of  all  dealers  in  the  move- 
ment, and  then  there  could  he  no  room  for  suspicion  that  there  was 
“ a darky  about  the  pile,”  so  that  something  might  come  out  of  it.  But 
until  this  be  done,  we  ask  our  readers  not  to  send  their  names  nor  to  help 
in  any  way  the  enterprising  speculator  in  his  far  from  “ square  ” trans- 
action. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

W.  H.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  asks:  “What  Avould  be  a safe  rule  to 
follow  in  determining  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  store-cards?”  We  an- 
swer : The  purpose  of  a store-card  is  to  advertise  a storekeeper  ; very 
plainly,  therefore,  the  side  which  gives  prominence  to  the  storekeeper’s 
business  or  place  of  business,  is  the  obverse  of  the  token ; the  other  side 
must  then  be  the  reverse.  Sometimes  the  reverse  of  a store-card  will 
bear  some  interesting  or  artistic  device,  but  that  is  merely  accidental  and 
secondary  to  the  storekeeper’s  purpose  in  issuing  the  token  at  first,  and 
should  not  influence  us  in  determining  which  is  the  obverse  of  the  token 
itself. 

Again : “ Suppose  a piece  is  struck  with  the  advertisement  of  some 
merchant ; its  size  is  12,  and  its  date  is  1863  ; is  it  a copperhead,  a token, 
a store-card,  or  what  ?”  Answer:  We  commonly  call  such  pieces  “ cop- 
perheads,” and  many  persons  have  very  interesting  collections  of  them. 
One  day  ail  these  will  be  valuable,  but  not  for  many  a year;  in  the 
meantime,  they  are  store-cards  or  tokens.  They  \vere  issued  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  small  change  at  a time  Avhen  that  article  had  disappeared  from 
our  hands,  and,  properly  speaking,  every  tradesman  who  gave  one  of  these 
tokens  to  a customer  in  change  was  bound  to  take  such  back  in  change, 
that  is,  he  was  bound  to  redeem  his  own  issues.  Still  there  was  no  legal 
obligation  on  him  to  do  so,  because  the  issue  had  never  been  sanctioned 
by  the  State,  but  th:re  was  a commercial  obligation,  for  if  lie  gave  such 
in  change  and  did  not  take  them  when  otfered  to  himself,  then  no  person 
would  take  them  from  him.  The  tradesman,  therefore,  that  issued  them 
was  always  ready  to  take  them  back,  and  thus  they  got  into  general  cir- 
culation. 

Again,  “ How  shall  a peice  be  classified  that  has  a head  of  Wasliington 
on  the  one  side  and  a store-card  on  the  other  ?”  This  question  is  an- 
swered by  our  first  reply-  The  advertisement  of  the  tradesman  on  tlie 
piece  makes  it  a store-card-  It  is  that  and  notliing  more,  tliongh  it  had  a 
dozen  heads  on  it.  Some  store-cards  have  very  beautiful  reverses,  so  much 
so  that  tlie  reverse  gives  value  to  what  in  itself  is  of  no  value.  In  some 
such  cases,  we  describe  the  card  by  what  is  its  special  device,  but  this  is 
all  conventional. 
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The  English  Shilling  , — (CoNTINUEDi ) 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of 
Arragon,"  was  born  in  1517,  and  succeeded  her  half  brother,  Edward  VL, 
in  1553,  but  did  not  issue  shillings  till  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  of 
Spain.  In  1554,  the  shilling  appeared,  with  the  busts  of  the  king  and 
queen,  face  to  face,  with  the  one  crown  above  them.  The  legend  reads  : 


SHILLING  OF  PHILIP  AND  MART,  1554. 


PHILIP  ET,  MARIA ; D.  G.  R.  ANG.  FR.  NEAP  PR.  HISP Philip  and 

Mary.  By  the  grace  of  God  monarchs  of  England.,  France,  Naples, 
Princes  of  Spain.  On  the  reverse  is  an  oval,  garnished  shield,  crowned, 
impaling  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary,  with  value,  x ii,,  separated  by  the 
crown ; the  legend  reads : posvimus  devm  adivtoria^m  nostrvm,  or  adiv- 
TOREM,  Avithout  any  date,  or  with  the  crown  on  the  obverse,  dividing  the 
date  15-54,  with  adivtorem  on  the  reverse.  On  other  shillings  the  ob- 
verse legend  reads : philip  et  maria,  d.  g.  rex,  et  regina,  ang,  or  angl, 
and  reverse,  adivtorem,  either  without  date,  or  with  15-54,  15-55,  or  Avith 
1554  below  the  busts. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  his  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  born  in  1533,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  half  sister, 
Mary,  November  17,  1558.  At  that  date  she  Avas  twenty -five  years  of 
age,  and  was  destined  to  occupy  her  high  position  for  no  less  than  forty- 
four  years.  As  soon  as  fairly  on  the  throne,  Elizabeth  proceeded  to 
carry  fonvard  that  good  work  of  reforming  the  coinage  Avhicli  had  been 
commenced  by  her  half  brother  and  predecessor,  Edward  VI.,  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour.  The  quality  of  the  metal  was  at  once 
raised  to  eleven  pounds  of  silver  and  one  of  alloy,  Avhile  in  the  third  year 
of  her  reign  she  raised  it  to  the  purity  it  still  possesses,  of  11  oz.  2 dwt.  of 
silver  to  18  dwt.  of  alloy. 

Of  the  Queen’s  earliest  coinage,  shillings  forined  a portion ; the 
devices  on  obverse  and  reverse  resembling  those  used  afteinvards,  but  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  mint  marks,  which  are  either  a martlet,  sometimes 
called  a Drake,  in  assumed  allusion  to  Sir  F.  Drake  ; (The  martlet,  how- 
ever, was  part  of  the  arms  of  Sir  R.  Martin,  master  of  the  mint) ; 
cross  crosslet  or  a lis,  the  legend  always  reading  Elizabeth  or  elizbeth. 
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with  her  titles  variously  abbreviated.  On  the  sbilbngs  of  later  years,  her 
name  and  titles  always  appeared  as  elizab,:  d.:  g.:  ang,:  fr.:  et:  hib:  regi: 
except  on  one  with  M M,  a key,  on  which  we  have  the  word  regina  in 
full,  with  legend  on  the  reverse,  posvi  dev  adivtorem  mev,  while  one  of 
the  martlet  shillings  has  the  legend  in  full,  and  another  has  the  lis  and 

MEVM. 

The  coinage  of  these  three  years  consisted  exclusively  of  what  is 
known  as  hammered  money,  the  designs  being  impressed  by  the  ‘•triking 
of  the  dies  or  punches  in  which  the  planchet  was  held  by  a hammer 
swung  by  men.  Such  a mode  of  striking  coins  was  of  course  tedious,  and 
resulted  in  great  diversity  in  the  result  as  well  as  not  unfrequently  in  the 
cracking  of  the  planchet  itself.  The  hammered  shillings,  as  a rule,  have 
always  an  inner  circle,  forming  a border  for  the  legend  ; yet  one  witli  the 
martlet  M M is  without  it,  and  one  with  the  lis  has  only  a thin  wiry 
line. 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  small  change,  the  issue  of  the  shilling 
was  discontinued  in  1567,  and  not  resumed  until  1582,  when  it  re-ap- 
peared, bearing  a bell  on  both  sides  for  mint  mark. 


HAMMERED  SHILLING,  ELIZABETH,  1582. 


The  following  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  mint  marks  of 
these  hammered  shillings  that  were  issued  subsequent  to  the  first  three 
years  of  her  reign,  with  the  years  in  which  the  same  marks  appeared  on 
the  sixpences,  showing  probably  the  specific  years  of  the  shillings  : 


A, 

Anchor, 

Annulet, 

Bell, 

Crescent, 

Fleur  de  lis. 

Hand, 

Key,* 


1582,  and  probably  1583  and  1584. 


1597, 

1600. 

1582. 

1587, 

1567, 

1590, 

1595, 


U 


1598,  1599  and  1600. 


1588,  1589. 

1568,  ’9,  ’70,  ’71. 
1591. 

1596,  ’7  and  ’8. 


♦ Of  the  shillings  with  the  key  for  M M there  are  two  varieties — the  common  one,  and 
one  with  a broad  bust,  embroidered  gown,  and  so  much  hair  that  some  of  it  appears  over 
the  front  of  the  shoulder.  Of  this  second  variety,  one  portion  has  a plain  shield  on  the 
reverse,  while  the  remainder  has  one  that  is  decorated. 
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Martlet,  1574,  and  probably  1575. 


Scallop  shell,  1584, 

Star,  1561, 

Tun,  1592, 

Woolpack,  1594, 

Figure  1,  1601, 

“ 2,  1602. 


1585,  and  ’6. 

1562,  ’3,  ’4  and  ’6. 

1593,  ’4  and  ’5. 

1594,  ’5  and  ’6. 


In  1561  there  was  introduced  from  France  a machine  called  the  drill 
and  screw,  by  which  the  die  was  pressed  upon  the  planchet  by  a screw. 
The  coins  produced  by  this  machine  were  in  every  respect  more  tinishcd 
and  more  attractive  than  those  resulting  from  the  hammer,  being  roundei- 
in  form  and  having  the  edge  grained  or  milled  in  a variety  of  styles. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  two  modes  of  manufacturing  coins  were  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  under  Elizabeth  for  about  fifteen  years. 

The  milled  shillings,  whose  issue  did  not  commence  until  1561,  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  neat  workmanship  and  the  absence  of  the  inner 
circle,  wMle  the  years  in  which  they  were  issued  are  kDo^^^l,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hammered  money,  from  the  mint  marks.  These  shillings  differ 
from  each  other  in  size,  some  being  much  broader  than  others.  Their 
legends  on  the  obverse  read : Elizabeth  d g ang  era,  or  fran  et  hib  re- 
GiNA,  and  on  the  reverse,  posvi  devm  adivtorem  mevm.  ( )n  the  shilling 
issued  in  1561,  the  mint  mark  is  a star;  on  that  of  1567  it  is  a lis,  and 
on  that  of  1574  it  is  a martlet  of  six  points.  The  issue  of  this  year  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  groat  breadth,  while  some  of  the  broad  shillings  have  a 
martlet  for  M M,  and  some  a lis,  when  the  legend  reads,  obverse,  eliza- 
BET,  and  FRAN  z.  &c.. 

After  a most  eventful  and  lengthened  reign,  Elizabeth  died  in  16(  3, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  son  of  lier  cousin,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  By  this  accession  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
united  an:l  the  way  prepared  for  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  themselves 
— a union  afterwards  taking  place  under  Ann.  On  gaining  the  English 
crown,  James  assumed  the  title  of  James  1.  of  England,  and  in  May,  16(;3 
ordered  the  issue  of  a silver  coinage,  of  which  the  shilling  formed  a 
portion. 
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The  coins  issued  bear,  obverse,  the  king’s  bust,  crowned,  facing  right, 
with  value  behind  the  bead,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  coinages  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  reverse  a plain  shield,  having  1 and  4 quarterly,  the  arms 
of  England  and  France ; 2 those  of  Scotland,  and  3 those  of  Ireland, 
while  the  large  cross  that  had  appeared  on  all  the  coins  since  the  Con- 
quest, except  on  the  shilling  of  Edward  YI.,  and  the  shilhng  and  sixpence 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  omitted,  while  the  legend  reads,  iacobvs.  d.  g. 
ANG.  SCO.  FRAN.  ET.  HiB.  REX.  On  the  shillings  of  1603  the  M M was 
a thistle ; on  those  of  the  early  part  of  1604  the  M M was  alls,  the  legend 
on  the  reverse  of  this  first  issue  reading,  exvrgat  devs  dis  sipentvr 

INIMICI. 

In  November,  1604,  James  issued  a second  coinage,  on  which  the 
obverse  legend  reads,  jacobvs  d.  g.  mag  bri  fra  et  hib  rex,  with  reverse 
legend,  qv^  devs  conivnxit  nemo  separet.  The  king’s  head  on  these 
pieces  is  of  a medium  size,  so  that  a considerable  space  is  found  between 
the  top  of  the  crown  and  the  dotted  or  beaded  line  that  forms  the  inner 
circle  of  the  legend.  The  M M in  use  during  1604  and  ’5  was  a fieur  de 
lis.  In  1605  and  ’6  a rose  was  used;  and  in  1606  a scallop  shell,  and  in 
1607  a bunch  of  grapes.  Towards  the  close  of  this  last  named  year  a 
slight  change  was  made  in  the  devices  ; a much  larger  head  appeared  on 
the  coins,  so  that  the  top  of  the  crown  touches  the  dotted  inner  circle ; 
the  hair  is  brushed  back  from  the  face  behind  the  ears,  the  moustaches 
are  much  longer,  the  body  is  shown  as  large  and  heavy,  wliile  the  legend 
reads  bri,  in  place  of  brit.  The  M M used  in  this  year  and  during  1608 
was  a coronet;  in  1609,  a key ; in  1610,  a hell,  and  later  in  this  year  we 
find  on  the  obverse  a bell  and  on  the  reverse  a mullet.  In  1611  a mullet 
was  used ; in  1612,  a tower  or  castle ; in  1613,  a cinquefoil ; in  1615,  a 
tun  ; in  1621,  a rose ; later  in  this  year,  a thistle,  with  a bird-headed  harp 
for  the  arms  of  Ireland  ; in  1623,  a lis,  and  in  1624,  a trefoil.  In  addition 
to  the  above  which  accompany  a plain  shield,  on  the  reverse  there  are 
others  whose  year  of  issue  is  uncertain,  hut  which  may  he  regarded  as 
double  issues  of  the  last  three  years.  These  have  a plume  of  feathers 
above  the  shield  and  the  bird-headed  harp,  with  M M,  a thistle,  a lis,  or  a 
trefoil. 


Grecian  Coins. 

One  of  the  most  precious  class  of  articles  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  antiquity,  consists  of  the  coins  of  former  days.  The  remote 
period  of  the  world’s  history  to  which  they  go  back,  the  \dvidness  with 
wliich  they  enable  us  to  call  up  the  buried  past,  the  faitlifulness  with 
which  they  set  before  us  the  persons,  the  places,  the  sins  and  the  sorrows, 
the  crimes  and  the  customs  of  the  past,  render  them  veritable  photograplis 
of  antiquity,  and  endow  them  with  a value  beyond  all  estimation. 

Our  earliest  coins  arc  those  issued  by  the  Greeks,  a people,  whose 
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keen,  enterprising  intellect  in  the  intensity  of  it’s  activity  oftinies  suggest 
to  ns  a distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  American  people,  yet  whose  civ- 
ilization and  cnilture  were  so  uneven.  As  we  look  on  some  range  of 
Alpine  heiglits,  wo  see,  that  while  there  are  great  depressions  tliat  reach 
down  almost  to  the  level  on  which  we  stand,  there  are  yet  peaks  and 
mountain  heights  that  shoot  away  up  into  the  loftiest  regions.  The  sky 
line  is  notable  for  it’s  unevenness ; so  was  it  with  the  civilization  of  these 
Creeks.  In  some  respects  they  reached  a height  of  attainment  not  surpassed 
to-day,  while  in  other  respects  they  seem  not  to  have  mastered  the  very  first 
principles  of  civilization,  much  less  of  humanity.  In  our  own  more 
special  department  of  art,  in  their  engraving  of  gems,  they  showed  won- 
derful skill  and  artistic  feeling,  and  yet,  how  often  do  their  coins  show  a 
miserable  falling  off  from  the  possibilities  that  seemed  to  be  within  their 
reach  ? Why  these  things  were  so,  we  of  course,  are  unable  to  say,  ex- 
cept that,  they  were  leaping  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization,  and  their 
strides  were  unequal.  They  needed  time  to  make  an  advance  along  the 
whole  line,  but  time  was  against  them.  Before  they  had  advanced  far 
enough  the  barbarian  came  and  swept  them  out  of  existence.  Greek  cul- 
ture was  replaced  by  its  imitator  the  Homan,  which,  however,  like  all 
imitations,  was  not  only  an  imperfect  thing  in  itself,  but  a parody.  To 
be  successful,  that  which  seeks  to  reproduce,  must  get  the  spirit  oi  the 
original,  rather  than  its  exact  lines  ; a copy  that  does  this  latter,  is  me 
chanical,  rather  than  artistic,  and  so  fails  to  produce  the  highest  results. 
Roman  culture  was,  therefore,  a different  thing  from  that  of  Greece. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
our  readers  to  remember  in  their  collecting  of  coins,  that  there  are  ob 
jects  more  worthy  of  their  interest  than  store  cards  or  even,  in  some  re- 
spects, than  the  coins  of  modern  times  themselves.  For  artistic  excel- 
lence, and  for  historic  importance,  few  articles  are  so  highly  to  be  prized 
as  ancient  coins,  and  of  these,  we  propose  to  speak  in  several  articles  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  Jotjrnax,  dmnng  the  present  year. 

Coins  of  Augsbnrg;. 

About  the  date  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  Roman  soldiers,  under 
their  leader  Drusus,  conquered  that  portion  of  Germany  which  was  then 
called  Rhetia,  but  is  now  known  as  Bavaria.  About  the  year  14  B.  C. 
Augustus  founded  there  the  colony  of  augusta  vindelicorum,  now 
known  as  Augsburg.  During  the  fifth  century,  the  Huns  sacked  the 
city,  while  during  the  wars  of  Charlemange  it  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. After  the  dissolution  of  Charlemange’s  great  empire,  Augsburg 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia.  During  the  early  ages  of 
European  history,  Augsburg  gradually  rose  in  importance  until  in  wealth 
and  reputation  some  of  its  merchant  princes  rivalled  the  famous  De 
Medici  of  Florence.  In  1276,  Augsburg  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a free 
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city — a position  it  retained  until  the  year  1806,  when  Napoleon  annexed 
it  to  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  Augsburg  was 
the  scene  of  many  memorable  events.  In  1632,  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
the  head  of  his  conquering  Swedes,  besieged  and  took  it;  In  1635,  the 
Imperial  forces  retook  it ; in  1703,  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  and  forced  to  pay  a levy  of  some  400,000  crowns. 

Augsburg  has  been  rendered  famous  not  only  by  its  commercial  im- 
portance, but  by  certain  great  assemblies  that  have  been  held  within  its 
walls.  In  1530,  for  instance,  Charles  the  Fifth  met  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  there,  and  as  the  result,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Melaucthon 
the  well  known  Augsburg  confession,  one  of  the  standard  authorities 
among  the  reformed  churches  of  Germany,  while  in  1686,  a convention 
held  there  led  to  the  Augsburg  Alliance. 

As  a free,  imperial  city,  Augsburg  issued  coins.  As  a ride,  these  are 
of  the  usual  denominations  and  devices.  They  are  easily  recognized  by 
the  notable  shield  of  arms,  a large  pine  cone  on  a shield.  The  origin  of 
this  device  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  intended  to  indicate 
the  immensity  of  those  forests  in  the  midst  of  which,  Augsburg  lay  at  the 
time  of  its  founding.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Augsburg  coins  are  easily 
distinguished,  and  need  no  farther  description. 


Coins  of  Anlialt. 

The  Duchy  of  Anhalt  may  be  regarded — in  its  manifold  divisions  and 
unitings,  as  a representative  territory  of  Germany.  Originally  it  was  con- 
nected with  Brandenburg:  In  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Bernard,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  was 
created  Count  of  Anhalt.  Dying  in  1212,  Bernard  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Henry  the  First,  while  a younger  son,  Albert,  received  large  posses- 
sions in  Saxony.  Henry  died  in  1252,  when  Anhalt  was  divided  among 
his  family  into  three  parts — Ascania,  Bernburg,  and  Zerbst.  These  sec- 
tions were  afterwards  united  by  Joachim  Earnest  who  reigned  from 
1570  to  1586.  In  1603,  tlie  territory  was  again  broken  up  into  four 
parts — Dessau,  Bernburg,  Kothen  and  Zerbst,  each  of  Ernests’s  sons  in- 
heriting one  of  these  divisions,  while  the  fifth,  Augustus,  who  was  the 
third  in  point  of  age,  received  a large  sum  of  money  and  the  promise  that 
he  should  inherit  the  estates  of  any  of  his  brothers  that  should  die, 
while  his  brother  Christian  of  Anhalt — Bernburg  gave  him  the  small 
property  of  Plotzen,  from  which  he  took  a title.  In  1665,  'William 
Louis  of  Anhalt  Kothen  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Lebrecht  of  Anhalt 
Plotzen.  In  1793,  tlie  Zerbst  line  became  extinct,  when  the  principality 
was  divided  among  the  remaining  three  families.  On  the  death  of 
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Henry,  Duke  of  Anhalt — Kothen  in  1847,  this  Duchy  was  ineoi‘])orated 
with  that  of  Dessau,  while,  lastly  in  1863,  the  Anhalt — Bernburg  family 
died  out,  thus  leaving  the  Anhalt  estates  under  one  ruler. 

In  1807,  the  Counts  of  Anhalt  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  dukes. 
The  present  Duke,  Frederic,  siicceeded  his  father  Leopold  in  1871,  being 
then  about  forty  years  of  age. 

The  coins  of  Anhalt  are  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  device 
they  bear,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the  different  duke- 
doms from  each  other.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  what  may  have  been 
a common  money,  intended  for  use  in  all  the  several  Dukedoms,  had  on 
the  obverse,  a shield  of  arms  surmounted  with  the  coronet;  the  shield  is  di- 
vided Tierce  m_pale,  and  has  a bear  climbing  up  a wall  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  Dexter  and  in  the  last  division  of  Sinister,  with  legend — moneta 
NOVA  PRiNC  : ANHALT.  On  the  reverse  is  a large  figure  of  a bear  crowned 
facing  left  with  legend  in  domino  nostra  fiducia.  The  coins  issued  for 
each  principality  have  generally  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  the  ruling 
prince  with  legend  of  name  and  initials  of  titles,  while  on  the  reverse  is 
the  shield  of  arms  as  before,  with  legend  moneta*  nova  argentea  and 
date.  The  legends  read  according  to  the  state,  seldom  expressing  the 
name  in  full  but  giving  the  initial  letter  as  bernb,  or  k.  for  Kothen,  or 
D.  for  Dessau,  and  so  on. 


The  Goloid  Metric  Dollar. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the  Coinage  Committee, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hubbell  has  handed  to  that  committee  a number  of  specimens 
of  the  goloid  metric  dollar,  which  were  received  lately  from  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  This  dollar  contains  75  centigrammes  of  pure  gold, 
and  12  grammes  75  milligrammes  of  pure  silver,  and  1 gramme  425  milli- 
grammes of  pure  copper.  It  weighs  14  1-4  grammes,  which  is  a little  less 
than  220  grains.  In  size  it  is  slightly  larger  in  diameter  but  not  so  thick  as 
the  silver  half  dollar  and  is  incapable  of  being  split.  It  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  present  gold  and  silver  dollar  in  intrinsic  value  ; that  is 
to  say,  $2  of  this  metric  goloid  dollar  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  in 
its  intrinsic  value  of  Si  in  gold  and  $1  in  silver  of  our  present  coin.  The 
reverse  of  the  metric  dollar  is  ornamented  by  the  words  “United  States 
of  America,  100  cents”  within  the  outer  circumference,  and  a chain  of 
thirty-eight  stars  to  represent  the  States  of  the  Union,  within  which  are 
inscribed  the  words  “goloid  metric  1 G,  16.  1 S,  1.  9 C,  grammes,  14.25” 
arranged  in  tabular  form.  On  the  obverse  are  thirteen  stars  to  repre- 
sent the  original  States,  the  words  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  and  a finely  cut 
figiirehead  of  Liberty,  and  the  figures,  1878. 
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Nova  Scotia. 

When  the  colonial  inhabitants  of  what  are  now  the  New  England 
States,  found  their  safety  and  liberties  imperilled,  last  century,  by  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  French  occupants  of  the  territory  lying  north 
of  them,  they  proceeded  to  take  share  with  their  mother  country  in  at- 
tacking France.  As  the  final  result  of  a lengthened  struggle,  what  is 
now  Nova  Scotia  but  which  was  then  called  Acadia  or  New  France,  was 
taken  from  France,  and  added  to  Britain. 

Of  the  toils  of  the  French  colonists  in  making  themselves  homes  in 
this  district,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write.  So  little  at  that  date  were 
these  colonies  valued,  that  though  England  once  took  possession  of  this 
country,  France  made  no  serious  complaint.  During  this  period,  Charles 
the  First,  granted  the  whole  country  to  Sir  William,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Stirling,  by  whom  the  country  was  called  Nova  Scotia,  while  an  order  of 
Baronets  was  instituted  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the  colony.*  Subse- 
quently, in  1632,  by . the  treaty  of  St.  G'ermain,  Charles,  restored  to 
France  the  whole  of  the  British  conquests  in  Canada. 

In  1654,  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  at  war  with  France,  re-took  Nova 
Scotia,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  for  its  future  government. 

In  1660,  Charles  the  Second  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1667, 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  gave  back  to  France  the  territory  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1688  the  country  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  with  the  help  of  troops  from  Massachusetts,  having 
seized  it,  but  in  1796  by  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  William  the  Third  re- 
stored it  to  France,  with  whom  it  remained  until  1710,  when  it  fell  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Nova  Scotia  has  remained  in  its  Colonial  character  until  1867,  when 
along  with  New  Brunswick  and  the  two  Canadas,  it  entered  into  the  con- 
federation now  known  as  “The  Dominion  of  Canada.” 

During  its  colonial  period.  Nova  Scotia  issued  a considerable  number 
of  coins  and  tokens;  of  these  we  present  to  our  readers  the  following  as  a 
complete  list. 

1814.  Obverse,  military  bust  to  left  with  overhead,  broke  and  below 
HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA.  On  the  reverse,  Britania  to  left  with  a trident 
in  her  left  hand  and  an  olive  liranch  in  her  right,  with  Britannia  above, 
and  in  the  exergue,  the  date  1814. 

Obverse,  a frigate  sailing  to  right  with  legend  payable  by  carritt 

• The  plan  of  having  an  order  of  Baronets  for  Nova  Scotia  wus  formed  first  by  Janies, 
but  his  death  prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect.  In  Ki25,  however,  his  son,  Charles 
the  First,  fulfilled  his  father’s  intentions,  and  ordered  that  the  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
should  be  distinguished  by  a jewel  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  province,  thus  ; Argent,  a 
saltire  azure  ; on  an  escutcheon,  the  anus  of  Scotland  ; above  the  shield,  an  imperial  crown, 
supported  by  the  unicorn  on  the  dexter  side,  and  a savage  proper  on  the  sinister  ; for  crest, 
a laurel  branch  and  thistle  issuing  between  a naked  and  a mailed  hand  conjoined,  with  the 
motto,  munithoee,,  et  alUravincit.  This  jewel  was  worn  by  means  of  an  orange  ribbon. 
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& ALPORT ; within  the  ex.  Halifax,  Rev.  head  of  George  the  Third  to  right, 
somewhat  similar  in  style  to  that  on  the  English  coins  of  1800  ; Leg. 
HALF  penny  token  with  date  in  the  ex.  1814. 

Obverse,  front  view  of  Government  house  Avith  leg.  payable  by 
HOSTERMAN  <fe  ETTER,  witli  HALIFAX  ill  the  ex.  Rcv.  head  of  George  the 
Third  to  right  in  circle.  Leg.  halfpenny  token  with  date  in  the  ex. 

1814.  1815.  Obverse,  as  last.  Rev.  king’s  head  as  last,  but  now  not  in 
a circle,  with  date  1815. 

Obverse,  ship  sailing  to  right  with  simply  Halifax  in  the  ex.  Rev. 
nearly  similar  to  last,  king’s  head  and  date  1815. 

Obverse,  ship  sailing  to  right  with  leg.  above,  halfpenny  token  and  be- 
low NOVA  SCOTIA  (sic).  Rev.  an  Indian  standing  and  facing  left ; an  arrow  in 
his  right  liand  which  he  is  holding  out  before  him,  a bow  in  his  left,  resting 
partly  on  the  ground  behind  him,  while  a dog  walks  beside  him  looking 
up  into  his  face.  Leg.  starr&  shannon,  Halifax,  with  date  in  the  ex.  1815. 

Obverse  as  last.  Rev.  same  design  as  last,  Indian  vfec.,  but  leg. 
COMMERCIAL  CHANGE,  aud  date  as  before  1815. 

Obverse,  in  the  centre  of  the  held  arranged  in  six  lines,  the  follow 
ing : PAYABLE  BY  MILES  w.  WHITE,  HALIFAX,  N.  s.,  wliile  in  a border  round 
the  whole  piece,  the  legend  is  continued,  importer  of  ironmongery,  hard- 
wares, &c.  Rev.  a barrel  in  the  centre  of  the  held  Avith  label  on  its  head, 
fine  nails,  and  in  border  above  halfpenny  token  Avith  date  in  the  ex. 

1815. 

Obverse,  ship  in  full  sail  to  right  with  Jeg.  payable  by  john  alexr 
BARRY,  HALIFAX.  Rev.  kiug’s  head  as  on  other  pieces  of  this  year,  with 
legend  and  date,  halfpenny  token,  1815. 

Obverse  and  rev.,  similar  to  last  but  with  larger  bust  of  the  king  on 
the  reverse. 

1816.  Obverse,  a design  of  hardware  ; above,  two  spades  crossed  ; be- 
loAv,  a barrel  of  nails ; to  the  right  a reaping-hook  and  to  the  left  a 
scythe  blade  ; leg.  payable  at  av.  a.  & s.  black’s,  Halifax,  n.  s. 
Rev.,  a view  of  the  Government  house  with  the  date  1816,  immedi- 
ately below  it.  Round  the  edge  the  legend  is  continued  from  the  ob- 
verse, AVHOLESALE  & RETAIL  HARDWARE  STORE,  followed  by  a six  pointed,  oval 
shaped  star. 

Obverse,  design  similar  to  last  but  in  place  of  the  name  of  the  hrm, 
we  have  simply  Halifax  above  and  beloAV,  nova  scotia.  Rev.  exactly  as 
last. 

1823.  ObAmrse,  a handsome  young  head  of  George  the  Third,  to  left 
laureated  and  draped,  with  leg.  province  of  nova  scotia.  Rcal  a scotch 
thistle  with  two  leaves,  filling  the  whole  field,  with  legend  aboAm,  one 
PENNY  TOKEN,  and  a date  in  the  ex.  1823. 

Obverse,  similar  to  last,  but  reduced  in  size  ; rev.  similar  to  last, 
but  with  legend,  halfpenny  token  in  place  of  one  penny.  Date  as  be- 
fore, 1823. 
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1824.  Obverse,  similar  to  last.  Rev.  similar  to  last,  but  vi'itli  legend 
ONE  PENNY  and  date,  1824. 

Obverse,  same  as  last.  Rev.,  same  as  last,  but  with  legend  half- 
penny TOKEN. 

1832.  Obverse,  king’s  head  as  last  wnth  usual  legend.  Rev.,  as  last 
with  legend  one  penny  token  and  date,  1832. 

Obverse,  head  and  legend  as  last.  Rev.  as  before,  except  the  leg. 
HALFPENNY  ill  place  of  ONE  PENNY.  The  singularity  about  these  coins  is, 
that  at  the  date  they  bear,  George  the  Fourth  had  been  dead  for  two  years, 
and  William  the  Fourth  occupied  the  English  throne.  The  issuers,  it 
would  appear,  were  using  the  dies  of  the  former  monarch  with  only  the 
date  changed. 

1840.  Obverse,  head  of  Queen  Victoria  to  left  with  hair  tied  in  a 
knot,  and  a ribbon  going  round  the  front  of  the  hair  (filleted)-  Leg.  as 
usual,  PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA.  Rev.,  the  thistle  as  before  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field,  with  legend  one  penny  token  and  date,  1840. 

Obverse,  in  every  respect  as  the  last,  except  smaller  in  size.  Rev., 
similar  to  last,  except  smaller,  and  that  the  legend  reads  halfpenny 
TOKEN  with  date  1840. 

1843 — Obverse  as  last.  Rev  similar  to  last  but  with  legend  one 
PENNY  and  date  1843.  The  die  used  for  this  issue,  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  issue  of  1840,  and  yet  the  letters  seem  to  be  more 
sharply  cut. 

Obverse,  same  as  last.  Rev.,  same  as  last,  but  with  leg.  halfpenny 
TOKEN. 

1856 — Obverse,  a very  fine  head  of  Victoria  to  left  with  small 
diadem  and  bare  neck.  Leg.,  victoria:  d.:  g.:  britaninar,:  reg.:  f.:  d.,:  with 
date  in  the  ex.  1856.  Rev.,  a bunch  of  Mayfiower  tilling  the  whole 
field.  Above,  the  words,  province  of  nova  scotia,  and  below  one  penny 

TOKEN. 

Obverse,  similar  in  every  respect  to  last,  but  reduced  in  size. 
Rev.,  similar  to  last,  but  smaller  and  the  legend  below  reading  half- 
penny TOKEN. 

1861 — Bronze  coinage.  Head  of  Victoria  to  loft,  with  l)ust  robed 
and  laurel  wreath  encircling  the  brow,  with  legend,  victoria:  d.  g.:  britt.,: 
REG.:  F.:  I).  Rev.,  in  the  centre  enclosed  by  a circle  of  beads,  a crown 
wdth  a line  separating  it  from  the  date  1861.  A heavy  wreath  of  Rose 
and  Mayfiower  surrounds  it,  with  aljove,  one  cent  and  below  nova  scotia. 

Obverse,  similar  in  every  rcs]»ect  but  smaller  in  size.  Rev.,  simi- 
lar to  last  but  witli  the  w-ords  al)Ove  half  cent  in  place  of  one  cent. 

1862.  Cent  and  half  cent  of  this  year  same  as  last  on  botli  obverse 

and  reverse,  but  with  the  date  1862. 

1864.  Cent  and  half  cent  of  tliis  year  same  as  Iasi  on  both  obverse 

and  reverse,  but  with  tlie  date  1864. 
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There  are  three  tokens  connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  but  as  they 
bear  no  date,  we  have  not  assigned  them  to  any  position  as  to  date  of 
issue  in  the  above  list.  As  a matter  of  completeness,  however  we  give 
a description  of  them,  for  tlie  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Obverse.  A ship  in  full  sail  going  to  left  with  leg.  nova  scotia  and 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  witli  the  word  success  in  the  exergue.  Rev.,  a female 
figure  seated  on  a bale  of  goods,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a cornucopia, 
and  in  her  out-stretched  right,  a pair  of  scales,  with  leg.  halfpenny  token. 

Obverse.  A ship  without  any  sail  set  but  facing  right.  With  leg. 
PAYABLE  AT  THE  STORE  OF  J.  BROWN.  RcV.,  a SCOtcll  tllistle  With  four 
leaves  and  legend  nemo  me  impune  lacessit. 

Obverse,  no  design,  but  above  Robert  purves  ; in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  in  three  lines,  cheap  family  store  and  below  all,  the  name 
WALLACE.  Rev.,  in  three  lines  across . the  field,  the  words  encourage 

COUNTRY  IMPORTERS. 


Brazil. 

The  kingdom  of  Brazil  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  is  watered 
in  its  northern  section  by  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world, 
Discovered  in  1499  by  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  who,  however, 
did  not  personally  land,  it  was  simply  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Spain.  Next  year  the  Portuguese  Admiral,  Cabral,  formally  landed  and 
declared  the  country  an  apanage  of  Portugal.  At  that  time  Portugal 
was  occupied  with  African  and  Asian  schemes  of  trade  so  that  Brazil  was 
neglected  for  more  than  thirty  years.  John  III.  proceeded  to  colonize  it, 
dividing  it  into  immense  districts  and  conferring  the  supreme  authority  on 
such  persons  as  would  meet  .the  expense  and  toil  of  their  government.  In 
1530,  the  first  systematic  survey  of  the  coast  line  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  what  is  now  S.  Paulo.  Sailing  along  the  coast  and  calling  places 
by  the  names  of  the  Saints’  days  on  which  he  reached  them,  he  founded 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  so  called  because  discovered  on  the  first  of  January.  This 
city,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  was  first  inhabited  by  French  settlers. 
Huguenot  refugees  sought  a home  there  in  1558,  and  had  that  enterprise 
been  successful,  the  future  experienced  by  a large  portion  of  South 
America  had  been  very  different  from  what  it  has  actually  been.  The 
hypocrisy  of  the  governor  and  his  ill  treatment  of  the  colonists,  together 
with  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  scheme,  so 
that  Rio  Janeiro  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  Portugal. 

When  Philip  II.  of  Spain  usurped  the  throne  of  Portugal,  Brazil  be- 
came Spanish  territory,  and  was  at  once  assailed  by  English,  French  and 
Dutch  adventurers. 

In  1624,  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  Bahia,  and  then  proceeded  to 
plant  colonies  along  the  northern  seashore. 
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In  164:0,  the  house  of  Braganza  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, when  the  affairs  of  Brazil  began  to  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
served. Being  outside  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  great  European 
struggles,  Brazil  was  comparatively  unmoved  by  the  great  wars  of  the 
last  century  ; but  when  N apoleon  invaded  and  took  possession  of  Portu- 
gal in  1807,  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  Don  John  111.,  lelt  Lisbon 
and  took  refuge  in  Brazil.  Having  arrived  at  Bahia,  along  with  the 
Queen  Donna  Maria,  in  January,  1808,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Rio 
Janeiro  and  proclaimed  that  city  to  be  the  capital.  There  he  set  up  the 
whole  machinery  of  a national  government,  while  the  stimulus  to  its  trade 
and  commerce  led  to  a rapid  increase  of  the  city  itself. 

So  important  had  Brazil  now  become  that  in  January,  1815,  the  Por- 
tuguese sovereignty  took  the  name  of  “ the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal, 
Brazil  and  Algarves,”  the  old  colonial  government  thus  disappearing  even 
in  name.  In  March,  1816,  the  Queen,  Donna  Maria,  died,  and  the  Prince 
Regent  became  king,  under  the  title  of  Dom  John  the  First. 

In  1820  a great  revolution  took  place  in  Portugal,  when  a represent- 
ative system,  copied  from  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  was  adopted. 
In  1821  Brazil  rose  in  revolt  and  forced  the  king  to  adopt  a similar 
system.  The  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  people  on  that  occasion 
being  Dom  Pedro,  the  Prince  royal.  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  leaving  Dom  Pedro  in  charge  of  the  Brazilian'  goveru- 
ment.  The  Brazilians  soon  sought  independence,  and  after  a short  strug- 
gle this  was  proclaimed  in  1822,  with  Dom  Pedro  as  Emperor.  The 
whole  movement  being  accepted  in  1825  by  Portugal,  which  in  that  year 
recognized  Dom  Pedro  as  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  forming  a transition  period  in  Brazil- 
ian history  was  marked  by  many  embarrassments,  and  ended  in  his  abdi- 
cation in  1831,  in  favor  of  his  son,  then  only  flve  years  of  age  and  who  is 
now  the  Emperor — Dom  Pedro  II. 


LAST  PORTUGUKSE-URAZILIAN  DOLLAR. 

The  coin  system  of  Brazil  is  thus  of  very  recent  origin.  1 he  last  of 
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the  issues  of  the  former  regime  is  to  be  seen  in  a dollar  or  piece  of  960 
milreis,  issued  in  1821  by  John,  and  stamped  “ R.”  to  show  a connection 
with  Rio  Janeiro.  On  the  reverse  is  the  legend  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
“ NATA  sTABiLi  8UBQUE  siGNo” — Bom  uTideT  an  immovable  sign  {the  cross). 


The  silver  coins  issued  by  the  new  monarch  were  slightly  different. 
The  numerals  of  value  were  in  the  centre  of  the  field  and  enclosed  by  an 
olive  wreath,  while,  as  a legend,  we  read,  “ petrus  i d g.  constitutional 

MONARCH  AND  PERPETUAL  RULER  OF  BRAZIL,  DEFENDER.  On  the  reverse, 

are  the  Portuguese  arms  on  a crowned  shield  within  branches,  with,  as 
legend,  the  Latin  motto,  in  hoc  signo  vinces.  With  a few  trifling  varia- 
tions in  style,  this  has  been  the  uniform  device  on  the  Brazilian  coins  until 
1875,  when  Dom  Pedro  issued  coins  having  on  the  obverse  his  own  head, 
facing  right,  with  legend  as  before,  and  on  the  reverse  simply  the  shield 
of  arms  with  numerals  of  value  on  either  side. 

As  there  is  neither  historic  interest  nor  artistic  beauty  about  these 
issues,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  occupy  our  space  in  farther  de- 
scription of  them.  Every  one  having  any  of  the  Brazilian  pieces  is 
able  at  a glance  to  locate  them. 


Cllinese  Cnrrency.— (Continued.) 

About  the  commencement  of  our  era  a usurper  restored  the  knife 
shaped  coins  under  two  forms,  one  of  which  bore  gilded  symbols  and 
was  rated  at  50  cash,  the  other  at  500.  By  picking  out  the  gilding  the 
lower  might  be  raised  to  the  higher.  This  ruler  introduced  in  all  twenty- 
eight  sorts  of  currency,  of  five  substances — gold,  silver,  copper,  tortoise- 
shell, and  other  shells.  The  confusion  and  misery  which  ensued  led  to 
his  assassination. 

During  the  division  of  the  empire  the  abuses  of  money  went  on.  In 
465  A.D.  a deposed  emperor  coined  very  thin  light  coins,  which  were  at 
once  counterfeited.  As  soon  as  the  money  was  depreciated  the  most 
lucrative  occupation  was  “ making  money.”  These  coins  were  called 
“ weed-leaves.”  One  thousand  coins  piled  together  were  only  three 
inches  high.  Some  were  as  thin  as  a thread.  A statesman  of  this  period 
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declared  that  the  reason  why  the  stringent  laws  did  not  prevent  false 
coining  was  that  the  Government  itself  did  not  make  its  coins  of  full 
weight.  He  taught  that  “money  is  an  instrument  in  daily  use  to  further 
exchange.”  In  the  Northern  Empire  the  depreciation  was  such  that  a 
pound  of  copper  could  be  bought  for  81  cash,  and  200  cash-pieces  could 
be  made  from  it  by  the  false  coiners.  It  was  provided  that  a string  of 
100  cash  of  standard  weight  should  be  hung  over  the  gate  of  the  market, 
and  in  lodging-houses  and  shops. 

In  622  a reform  of  the  coins  was  brought  about,  but  not  enough  were 
supplied.  The  false  coiners,  therefore,  still  kept  at  work.  The  good 
coins  were  hoarded  or  melted.  Forty  years  later  the  good  money  was 
abolislied.  A decree  of  734  introduced  barter,  apparently  in  despair  of 
the  coinage  problem.  In  758  coins  were  cast  of  the  legal  weight,  but 
arbitrarily  rated.  Prices  rose  enormously,  and  hundreds  died  on  the 
roads  from  want.  Recoiu’se  was  had  to  stones  for  grinding  rice,  which 
had  a fixed  value,  as  money.  By  the  abuse  of  nioney  the  nation  had 
robbed  itself  of  money.  It  lost  all  the  advantages  of  money,  and  had  to 
return  to  barter.  It  could  not  support  the  population  which  had  been 
produced  under  the  advantages  of  the  money  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  hud  the  first  mention  of  paper 
money  of  any  form.  It  consisted  of  certificates  of  deposit  called  “ fiying 
money,”  issued  for  coin  deposited  by  merchants  to  avoid  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  carrying  the  heavy  coins  in  use.  It  was  soon  abolished — we 
are  not  informed  for  what  reason.  In  809  it  was  proposed  to  reintroduce 
dying  money,  and  to  issue  it  either  for  money  or  merchandise  deposited, 
charging  a premium  on  the  notes  of  100  cash  on  every  1,000  string  (string 
of  1,000  cash?).  None  accepted  this  invitation,  and  the  premium  was 
abolished.  The  paper,  however,  did  not  yet  come  into  use. 

In  817  a decree  fixed  the  amoimt  of  coin  which  any  one  might  pos- 
sess at  5,000  string,  and  ordered  anything  over  this  amount  possessed  by 
any  one  to  be  expended  within  a month.  Next  it  was  forbidden  to  use 
copper  in  ornamenting  Buddha  images,  or  for  any  but  a few  specified  im- 
plements in  the  temple.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  confiscate  the  copper  in 
tlie  temples.  “ Intestine  division  and  anarchy  increase  more  and  more,” 
and  there  is  a gap  of  forty  years  in  the  history.  “ 'Within  the  perit)d  of 
53  years  (907-960)  there  reigned  five  different  imperial  families.  In 
these  times  of  commotion  and  bloodshed  the  monetary  history  is  confined 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  existing  [regulations]  and  the  introduction  of 
all  sorts  of  restrictive  measures.” 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  iron  coins  were  introduced,  and  the 
former  troubles  were  enhanced  by  tliose  of  a double  standard.  Tlie  legal 
ratio  is  given  as  10  of  copper  to  1 of  iron,  but  the  coins  were  (;ast  in  the 
the  i-atio  of  12  to  6 gross  weight,  or  3 1-2  to  1,  pure  contents.  Other 
coins  give  a ratio  of  5 to  1.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  these  variations 
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is  that  the  iron  (*,oins,  if  of  the  weight  whicli  value  required,  were  incon- 
veniently heavy.  The  value  of  eitlier  metal  was  so  sliglit  and  variable 
that  a constant  ratio  could  not  be  established.  There  was  considerable 
exportation  of  coin,  but  it  was  not  free  and  active  enough  to  work  out  the 
effect  of  incorrect  rating  in  that  way.  The  false  coiners  effected  tlie  same 
result.  They  coined  the  cheaper  metal  and  exchanged  coins  of  it  at  a 
profit  of  from  lOO  to  200  per  cent.  There  came  to  be  in  use  (1)  large 
copper  coins  with  a weight  of  3,  and  a nominal  value  of  10,  small  copper 
coins ; (2)  small  copper  coins  at  a premium  in  iron  ; (3)  small  iron  coins 
of  no  constant  value.  A reformer  arose  who  proposed  a coin  of  six  parts 
iron  and  three  parts  copper.  “ He  was  convinced”  that  this  would  over- 
come the  ditheulty.  The  iron,  however,  was  found  too  hard  to  work,  and 
the  values  were  not  properly  adjusted,  so  this  scheme  was  abandoned. 
The  false  coiners  only  varied  their  industry  by  making  the  large  copper 
coins,  which,  at  the  above  rating,  offered  them  even  greater  profits  than 
iron  coins.  By  rating  the  small  copper  coins  at  two  iron  coins  each,  and 
correcting  the  rating  of  the  large  copper  coins,  the  false  coining  was 
*stopped,  but  other  evils  remained,  for  the  iron  coins  had  only  half  the 
value  in  bullion  which  they  had  as  coins.  In  the  end  iron  coins  were  re- 
stricted to  some  provinces,  and  copper  coins  to  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a plan  of  advances  of  capital  to 
poor  men,  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  fields,  was  tried.  Through  the 
dishonesty  of  officials  the  interest  and  the  repayments  were  not  collected 
by  the  Government,  “ distress  and  impoverishment  taking  the  place  of 
the  expected  advantages  to  the  people,  while,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
vast  sums  were  irrecoverably  lost.” 

In  960  paper  money  appears  again.  In  the  Western  provinces  it  was 
issued  by  a bank  or  syndicate  of  wealthy  families  against  a deposit  of 
coin.  The  Government,  adopting  the  plan,  opened  offices  in  the  treasury 
at  the  capital,  at  one  of  which  deposits  might  be  made  and  at  the  other 
notes  obtained.  A premium  of  two  per  cent,  was  charged  for  the  latter. 
These  notes  were  like  warehouse  receipts,  and  were  issued  for  merchandise 
as  well  as  for  money.  In  1011  bills  of  exchange  were  first  issued.  They 
soon  displaced  the  foi  nier  notes.  Conversion  on  demand  was  never  pro- 
vided for.  The  bills  were  drawn  for  a term  of  sixty-five  years,  and  every 
three  years  there  was  to  he  an  opportunity  for  demanding  their  redemp- 
tion in  specie.  The  “ basis  ” deposited  when  the  first  issue  was  made  was 
three-sevenths  of  its  amount.  At  first  the  issue  was  strictly  limited  in 
amount.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  great  advantages  these  notes  offered. 
At  the  prescribed  periods  few  demands  for  redemption  were  made.  The 
reserve  fund  was  therefore  neglected,  and  finally  used  for  other  purposes. 
In  1076,  when  the  term  expired,  the  notes  could  not  he  redeemed ; but  in 
anticipation  of  this  a new  issue  had  been  made  in  1072,  for  twenty-five 
terms  of  redemption  of  three  years  each.  The  old  issue  was  “ redeemed” 
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with  these,  if  at  all.  In  1107  the  bills  of  exchange  of  one  pro\nnce  were 
changed  into  irredeemable  bills  of  credit.  The  circulation  of  bills  was 
now  twenty  times  what  it  had  been  in  1030,  and  their  value  had  depreci- 
ated. Few  had  been  redeemed.  Notes  of  the  new  issue  were  worth  one 
for  four  of  the  old.  The  “ bank  for  the  issue  of  bills  of  exchange  ” was 
now  changed  into  the  “ bank  for  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit,”  and  a new 
issue  was  made  for  forty-three  terms  of  one  year  each,  to  bring  the  two 
former  issues  to  a round  sum.  A magistrate’s  report  shows  that  a depre- 
ciation existed  by  which  a note  issued  for  ] ,000  cash  was  worth  1 00  ; soon 
after  it  was  only  worth  10.  To  force  a circulation  of  the  bills  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  pay  out  only  bills,  or,  if  it  paid  out  cash,  to  deduct 
one  or  two  tenths. 

{To  he  continued^ 


Coin  Sale. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  lately  held  an  interesting  three  days’  sale  in  New 
York,  when  the  following  prices  were  obtained  for  some  of  the  pieces  : 


COLONIALS. 


Pine  tree  shilling,  $3.25  ; oak  shilling,  $1.12 ; the  Gloriam  liegni, 
of  1670,  very  fine,  $11.10;  Louisiana  cent,  1767,  R.  F.,  $1.10 ; 1783, 
Georgius  Triumpho,  $1.30;  1787,  brass  cent,  53  cents;  1787,  Eborac 
cent,  $1.25  ; Immune  Columbia,  on  the  rev.  Vermon  Auctori,  $1.25  ; Ken- 
tucky cent,  thick  planchet,  $2.60  ; thin  planchet,  $2.55  ; St.  Patrick’s 
half  penny,  small  planchet,  $1.57 ; large  planchet,  $1.10  ; 1788,  New 
Jersey,  fox  type,  $1.50 ; Connecticut  cent,  1785,  described  by  Crosby  as 
obv.  7,  rev.  D.,  $1.25;  Conn,  cent,  1786;  obv.  not  described  by  Crosby, 
rev.  W.,  $2.25. 

UNITED  STATES  CENTS. 


1793,  wreath,  $13.75 ; another,  $5.37  ; chain,  Ameri  type,  $3.75  ; 
1795,  $3.12;  1796,  liberty  cap,  $5.00;  1798,  $2.90;  1799,  fine,  $22.50; 
1803,  $2.30;  1801,  $1.55;  1806,  $6.75 ; 1809,  $8.75;  1811,  $5.25. 


HALF  CENTS. 

1793,  $1.00;  anotlier,  $1.50  ; 1791,  $1.25  ; 1795,  $1.00  ; 1797,  $2.2.5; 
1802,  $5.25;  1809, $1.60;  1811, $2.50;  1810,  proof,  $7.37  ; 1811,  proof, 
$7.25 ; 1815,  proof,  $8.00  ; 1817,  proof,  mint  restrike,  $5.25 ; 1818, 
proof,  $7.50. 
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French  Five  Franc  Pieces 


The  first  issue  of  coins  of  tliis  denomination,  took  place  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  French  history.  Among  other  and  much  more 
important  changes  that  were  then  introduced,  was  an  alteration  of  the 
coinage  and  the  adoption  of  some  coins  previously  unknown.  One  of 
these  was  the  handsome  Five  f i-anc  })iece.  Tliis  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1795,  that  is  l’an  iv,  of  the  llepublic.  On  the  obverse,  is  the 
figure  of  Hercules  standing  uniting  Liberty,  who  holds  a staff  and  liberty 
cap  in  her  right  hand,  and  Equality,  who  holds  a plumb  rule,  with  the  le- 
gend above  union  et  force  ; to  the  left  of  Liberty  is  a smtill  Amazon,  and 
to  the  right  of  Equality  a cornucopia,  with,  in  the  exergue,  the  name  of 
the  engraver  dupre.  On  the  rev.  is  the  legend  republique  francaise 
with,  in  a wreath  of  oak  and  laural,  the  legend,  in  three  lines,  5 francs — 
l’an  IV  ; in  the  ex.  is  the  mint  letter  a for  Paris,  while  on  the  edge  are 
the  words  garantie  nation  ale. 


In  1796  that  is  l’  an  v,  the  five  franc  piece  resembled  that  of  the 
preceeding  year.  So  also  in  the  next  years,  1797,  1798,  1799,  and  1800, 
that  is,  of  course,  down  to  l’  an  ix. 

During  this  latter  year  however,  there  appeared  a Five  franc  piece 
having  on  the  obverse  Liberty  and  Equality  standing,  with  leg.  gaijle  sub- 
alpine.  On  the  rev.  5 francs  l’  an  9 within  a wreath.  In  the  next  year 
a similar  coin  was  issued  but  witli  the  date  l ’an  10. 

In  1802  the  Five  franc  piece  resumed,  for  its  first  issue,  its  early  type 
of  Dupre’s  Hercules,  while  there  was  also  a second  issue  of  quite  a new 
type.  On  the  obverse  was  a liead  of  Napoleon  to  right,  with  legend 
above,  bonaparte  premier  consui..  On  the  rev.  is  the  legend  republique 
FRANCAISE  with,  in  the  wreath,  5 francs.  In  the  ex.  is  the  date  an  xi, 
and  on  the  edge,  are  the  words  dieu  protege  la  France. 

In  the  next  year,  that  is  1803,  the  Five  franc  was  of  the  type  just  de- 
scribed, with,  in  the  ex.  the  date  an  12. 

In  1804,  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  France,  when  the  coins  now 
designed  by  Brenet,  were  altered  to  suit  this  change.  On  the  obv.  of  the 
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five  franc  piece  was  Napoleon’s  head  as  before,  but  with  the  new  leg.  na- 
poleon EMPEKEUR,  while  on  the  rev.  as  before,  was  the  value  within  the 
wreath  and  the  words  republique  francaise.  On  a second  issue  of  this 
year  the  Emperor’s  head  was  some  what  larger  than  on  the  first  issue. 

In  1805  the  coin  was  similar  to  that  previously  issued,  except  that  the 
date  was  altered  to  an  14. 

In  1806  we  have  again  the  large  head  of  the  Emperor,  but  otherwise 
the  coin  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

During  this  year  a variety  however,  was  issued  that  calls  for  notice. 
On  a second  issue,  the  Emperor’s  head  was  encircled  b}’^  a wreath,  a 
difference  of  considerable  importance.  In  1808  the  same  style  appeared 
while  in  1800  the  words  republique  fba.ncaise  on  the  reverse  were  re- 
placed by  the  words  empire  fbancais,  a device  that  was  adhered  to  until 
1814  inclusive. 


On  March  30,  1814  came  the  Abdication,  and  Elba,  and  the  restora- 
tion, the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne.  With  this,  came  of  course, 
the  removal  of  Napoleon’s  head  and  the  placing  of  that  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  on  the  obverse  to  left  with  legend,  louis  xvm  roi — de  France. 
Below  the  truncation  we  have  the  engravers  name  Michaut  f.,  and  be- 
low this  again,  a small  horse’s  head  to  right.  On  the  reverse  was  a crown- 
ed shield  with  the  three  lilies  of  France  dividing  the  value  5 f within 
laurel  branches,  with  the  date  in  the  ex.,  while  a small  rooster  and  the 
letter  a.  denoted  the  Paris  Mint.  On  the  edge,  the  words,  domine  sal- 
vuM  FAC  REGEM  : Oh  Ood,  preserve  the  King.  On  the  issue  of  the  Limoges 
Mint,  which  we  illustrate,  the  legend  on  the  reverse  reads  piece  de  5 

FRANCS. 

The  1st  of  March,  1815  saw  the  return  from  Elba,  with  Napoleon 
back  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  coins,  of  course,  were  at  once  changed 
to  correspond,  and  the  former  dies  again  used  with  only  the  date  changed 
to  1815.  This  date  is  seldom  found,  for  the  Hundred  Days  during  which 
the  old  emperor  was  in  power,  was  too  brief  a period  to  allow  or  to  call 
for  a very  large  issue. 
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On  tlie  dethronment  of  Napoleon  the  First,  in  1815,  his  adherents  at 
once  proclaimed  the  empire  under  his  son  Napoleon  the  Second,  while 
a set  ofcoinswas  struck  in  his  name  having  an  infants  head  to  right.  These 
are  simply  curiosities. 

Tlie  coins  issued  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  after  his  second  restoration, 
were  of  a new  design.  On  the  obverse,  the  head  was  to  left,  with  legend 
LOUIS  XVIII  ROi — i)E  FRANCE.  Oil  the  rev.  was  a crowned  shield  with  the 
royal  arms,  dividing  the  value  5 f.  all  enclosed  by  two  branches.  The 
date  is  in  the  ex.  with  the  Mint  marks — the  letter  a for  Paris,  and  a small 
rooster. 

In  September  1824  Louis  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  Philippe,  Count  of  Artois,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  the 
Tenth.  On  the  five  franc  pieces  now  issued,  we  find  the  bare  head  of  the 
King  to  left  with  legend  oharles  x roi — de  France.  The  coin  resembles 
that  issued  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  except  that  the  f.  after  the  engravers 
name  Michaut  and  the  horse’s  head  below  it,  were  absent.  This  design 
remained  in  use  until  1830  when  it  was  slightly  modified. 

In  this  year  came  the  “Three  glorious  days  of  July  ” and  the  revolu- 
tion. As  the  result  of  the  storm  that  then  broke  out,  Charles  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  popular  voice  was  how- 
ever for  the  citizen  king,  Louis  PhilijDpe,  who  was  chosen  monarch  and 
ascended  the  throne  under  hi^own  name. 

The  legitimists,  as  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  were  call- 
ed, did  not  accept  this  action,  and  proclaimed  their  leader,  king,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  at  once  issuing  coins  in  his  name.  On  the  ob- 
verse of  the  five  franc  piece  then  issued  by  the  pretender,  as  he  was  called 
was  a young  bust  to  left,  in  military  uniform  with  a star  on  his  left  breast, 
while  the  rev.  presents  the  crowned  shield  as  before,  with  a fleur  de  lys  as 
Mint  mark  in  the  ex.  of  the  rev.  and  on  either  side  of  the  date. 


The  abortive  attempts  at  a counter-revolution  were  soon  put  down  by 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  course  of  government  proceeded  in  due  order.  On 
the  coins  now  issued,  the  obverse  presented  a bare  head  of  the  king  to 
right ; above  it  the  legend  louis  philippe — roi  des  francais  with  domaro 
F in  the  ex.  On  the  rev.  is,  within  branches,  5 francs  with  the  date  1830, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  letter  a,  and  on  the  other  an  upright  anchor. 
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On  a variety  of  tins  issue,  tlie  Monarchs  name  is  followed  by  the  fig- 
ure 1,  as  if  he  expected  to  have  successors  of  the  same  name.  In  this  ex- 
pectation he  was  sadly  disappointed.  Louis  Philippe  ended  his  life  as  an 
exile  in  England,  and  the  throne  passed  forever  from  his  descendants. 
On  a variety,  with  this  latter  legend,  the  kings  head  is  of  a large  size  and 
laureated. 

In  Feb.  1848,  came  the  Second  revolution  with  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  Boiu-bons  in  all  their  branches,  and  the  ]n’oclamation  of  the  Republic 
by  Lamartine.  The  five  franc  piece,  now  issued,  shows  a return  to  the 
devices  of  the  issue  of  1795.  The  coin  was  but  a re-issue  from  the  design 
used  in  tliat  year,  with  the  exception  of  the* date,  while  the  leg.  reads  lib- 
ERTE.  EQUALiTE.  FRATERNiTE.  Ill  tlie  cx.  is  witli  a Star  on  either  side. 

The  garland  on  the  rev.  is  of  oak  and  laurels ; the  date  is  1848 ; the  mint 
mark  is  a with  a hand,  and  on  the  edge  is  oieu  protege  la  France.  The 
coin  of  1849  resembles  that  of  1848.  On  a second  issue  of  1849,  how- 
ever, a device  was  adopted,  known  as  that  of  Oudine,  from  the  name  of 
the  designer.  On  the  obverse  of  this,  we  have  the  large  head  of  Ceres 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  while  the  reverse  was  as  before.  This  de- 
sign was  used  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  1851. 


In  1851,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  and,  in  1852,  a five  franc  piece  was  issued,  having  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  the  president  to  left,  with  his  name  above,  louis  napo- 
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LEON  BONAPARTE  with  tlio  name  of  tlie  designer  J.  J.  Barre^  on  the  trunca- 
tion. On  the  reverse  is  the  legend  republique  etc.  etc.  with  a wreath 
containing  the  inscription  5 francs  and  the  date  1852.  On  a variety  of 
this  issue  the  designer’s  name  ajipcars  as  only  Barre. 

In  Decem'cer  1852,  came  the  coup  d’  ’etat  and  the  changing  of  the 
Kepublic  into  an  Empire.  The  legend  on  the  coins,  at  once  issued,  (de- 
signed by  Bauvet)  now  reads  napoleon  hi,  par  la  grace  de  dieu  et  la 
volonte  nationals.  The  head  is  hare  and,  as  before,  faces  the  left.  On 
the  reverse  we  have  the  legend  continued,  empereur  des  francais,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Empire  and  value  5 f.  1853.  This  piece,  we  may  state  in 
passing  is  rare.  On  a variety,  the  legend  reads  simply,  napoleon  iii,  em- 
pereur with,  on  the  rev.  empire  francais. — A design  continued  until  1861. 


In  1861;  the  device  was  slightly  altered  by  the  adoption  of  a laureated 
head,  instead  of  a bare  one,  in  other  respects  the  device  was  unchanged 
and  continued  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 

In  1870  came  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan  and  the  return  to 
a republican  form  of  government,  lasting  from  September  1870  to  Febru- 
ary 1871.  On  the  obverse  of  the  five  franc  piece  now  issued,  w'as  the 
head  of  Ceres  as  on  the  coin  of  Oudine  in  1849,  with  the  legend,  republi- 
que FRANCAisE.  Oil  the  reverse,  within  a Avreath  composed  of  laurels,  is 
the  inscription  5 francs,  with  date  1870,  all  in  three  lines.  This  coin  was 
issued  in  September.  In  October,  another  issue  took  place  having  the  same 
head  of  Ceres  but  with  the  legend,  liberte.  egalite.  fraternite.  On  the 
rev.  the  wreath  was  formed  of  laurels  and  oak. 

In  November,  another  device  appeared;  Dupre’s  design  of  Hercules 
used  in  the  Republics  of  1795  and  in  1848,  was  resumed  with  the  legend 

LIBERTE.  EQUALITE.  FRATERNITE.  Oil  the  reV.  is  the  legend,  REPUBLIQUE 
FRANCAISE,  while  between  two  branches  is  the  value  and  date,  5 francs, 
1870. 

As  affairs  at  this  time  Avere  very  unsettled  in  France,  there  Avas  not  only 
a government  in  Paris,  but  also  one  at  Tours,  lasting  from  Sep.  16  to  Dec.  8, 
1870.  At  this  place,  coins  were  issued  having  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of 
Ceres,  (the  device  of  Oudine)  and  on  the  rev.  5 francs,  1870,  Avithin  a 
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■wreath.  These  coins  are  easily  recognized  hy  the  mint  letter  k (the  Bor- 
deaux Mint  letter),  ■while  to  the  left  is  a cross  of  St.  Maurice,  and  to  right,  an 
anchor. 

From  Dec.  8,  1870,  to  Feb.  1871,  the  Tours  Government  ■was  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  was  issuing  coins.  The  only  difference  between  the  issues  of 
Tours  and  those  of  Bordeaux,  being,  that  the  coins  of  Bordeaux  have  a 
star  containing  the  letter  m (the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
Marchais)  in  place  of  the  anchor,  in  the  ex.  of  the  reverse. 

In  1871,  similar  issues  took  place  in  the  month  of  January  with  the 
year  date  altered. 


But  now  in  Paris,  a tragedy  was  taking  place.  The  disorders  that 
prevailed  gave  an  opportunity  to  all  the  savage  elements  tliat  lurk  in  hu- 
man society,  to  break  forth.  Men  intoxicated  with  a freedom  of  whose 
real  natm’e  they  knew  nothing  and  for  which  they  were  utterly  unfit, 
broke  forth  into  all  manner  of  excesses,  and  established  the  Commune. 
This  wild  deed  took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  1871,  and  lasted  until 
the  month  of  May,  when  it  was  finally  crushed  down  in  blood,  ar.d  tlie 
reign  of  humanity  and  civilization  restored.  During  its  short  career,  the 
Commune  Government  issued  a five  fi-anc  piece — now  somewhat  scarce. 
On  the  obverse,  is  the  figure  of  Hercules  standing  betw’een  Law  and 
Equality,  witli  the  legend  above,  liberte.  equalite.  fraternite.  and  in 
the  exergue,  in  scrip  characters,  the  name  of  the  original  designer  Dujpre. 
On  the  reverse  is  tlie  legend  republique  francaise,  while  within  t^wo 
branches,  we  have  5 francs  ,1871,  in  three  lines.  In  the  ex.  is  the  mint 
letter  a for  Paris  ; on  the  one  side  of  this,  is  a trident,  on  the  other  an 
anchor.  On  the  edge  we  read,  dieu  protege  la  France. 

In  May,  1871,  the  Commune  was  finally  suppressed,  and  Thiers  was 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  five  franc  piece  now  issued  had 
on  the  obverse,  the  figure  of  Hercules,  as  on  the  coin  of  the  Commune, 
hut  in  place  of  the  trident  there  is  a bee  in  the  exergue,  with  the  date 
1871  or  1872. 

The  election  of  Thiers  to  the  Presidency  did  not  at  once  smooth  down 
the  troubled  political  condition  of  affairs.  Coins  of  Dupre’s  design  con- 
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tinned  to  be  issued  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  Bordeaux  mint  letter  of  k and 
the  cross  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  exergue,  and  with  date  1871  or  1872. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  Marshall  McMahon  became  President, 
when  five  franc  pieces  were  issued,  but  of  the  design  as  before.  These 
pieces  have  continued  to  appear  down  to  the  present,  unchanged.  Wlieth- 
er  the  ne^  President,  M.  Grevy,  elected  in  January,  1879,  will  alter  the 
devices,  in  any  way,  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  English  Shilling  , — (Continued.  ) 

Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father  and  ascended  the  throne  March  28, 
1625.  Of  no  English  monarch  have  we  so  many  coin  devices,  or  modifi- 
cation of  devices,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
King  stood  toward  the  Parliament  and  people.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal  to  describe  minutely  the  shillings  of  each  issue,  so 
that  we  shall  simply  transfer  to  our  paper  Mr.  Hawkin’s  description  of 
them,  somewhat  altered,  however,  and  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  eye 
quickly : 

Tower  Mint. — 1625;  Type  1 a;  head  to  left,  crowned,  ruff,  collar, 
mantle,  XII.  behind  the  head ; legend,  mag  br,  or  bri  or  brit,  fr  or  fra, 
ET  HI,  or  HiB.  Keverse ; square,  plain  shield  over  cross  fleury ; the  harp 
having  a bird’s  head ; legend,  christo  auspice  regno  M M,  a Ileur  de 
Us,  or  a Long  cross.  Sometimes  the  reverse  has  a plume  above  the 
shield ; in  such  cases  there  is  no  cross,  and  the  M M is  a lis. 

Type  1,  b. ; Bust  in  armor  nearly  concealed  by  the  broad  scarf  fast- 
ened on  the  shoulder;  ruff  round  neck. 

M M,  a long  cross;  legend,  br  fr  et  hib,  or  hi,  or  bri  fra  et  hi;  (1625,  6.) 
“ a negro  head ; legend,  br  fr  et  hib;  1626-7. 

“ B,  castle  ; legend,  br  fr  et  hi  ; (1627.) 

/ "TyP®  1 c. — Obverse  same  as  last,  but  reverse  has  a plume  above  the 
shield  and  no  cross. 

M M,  long  cross  ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hi,  or  bri  fra  et  hi. 

“ negro  head  ; legend,  bri  fra  et  hi. 

“ castle  ; legend,  br  fr  et  hi. 

“ upright  anchor  ; legend,  br  fr  et  hi  ; (1628.) 

“ heart ; legend,  ma  br  fr  et;  (1629-30.) 

In  the  last  two  varieties  the  harp  in  the  shield  is  without  the  bird’s  head. 
Type  2 a.— Obverse  like  last,  but  armor  more  visible  ; reverse, 
oval  shield  garnished,  with  c r above,  and  no  cross. 

M M,  plume  of  feathers  ; legend,  as  last,  or  mag  brit  fr  et  hib  ; or  bri 
FR  ET  HI  ; (1630.) 

“ rose  ; legend,  ma,  ot’  mag  br,  or  mag.  br,  or  bri  fr  et  hi;  (1631.) 
Type  2 b. — Same  as  a,  but  with  plume  on  reverse. 

M M,  heart ; legend,  mag  brit  fr  et  hib;  (1629-30.) 

“ plume  ; legend,  as  last,  or  hi  ; (1630.) 

“ rose;  legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hib;  (1631.) 
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Type  2 c. — Same  as  last,  but  without  XII.  beliind  the  head. 

M M,  'plume  ; legend,  mag  brit  fr  et  hib. 

Type  3 a. — Obverse,  head  small ; hair  long,  lovelock ; armor  with- 
out scarf,  falling  laced  collar.  Reverse,  oval  shield  garnished,  between 
c R. 

M M,  harp  ; legend,  ma  br  fr  et  hi,  or  mag  bri  fr,  or  fra  et  or  hib; 
(1632.) 

“ portcullis ; legend,  ma  br  fr  et  hi,  or  hib  ; (1633.)  The  king’s 
head  is  within  the  legend,  and  small  in  size. 

Type  3 b. — Obverse  as  last ; reverse,  oval  shield  with  different  gar- 
niture, without  c R. 

M portcullis  ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hi. 

“ hell;  legend,  ma,  &c.,  &c.  ; (1634.) 

“ crown;  legend  as  last ; (1635.) 

‘‘  sun  ; legend  as  last,  but  re  for  rex  ; (1636.) 

Type  3 c. — Obverse  as  last ; reverse,  plume  over  shield. 

M M,  hell ; legend,  ma,  or  mag  br  fr  et  hi,  or  hib. 

“ crown  ; legend,  ma, hi. 


SHILLING  CHARLES  I.,  1634. 

Type  4. — Obverse,  like  last.  Reverse;  square,  plain  shield  over  cross, 
fleury  with  inner  circle  to  legend. 

M M,  tun  ; legend,  ma,  or  mag  br  fr  et  h,  or  hi.  . 

“ anchor  ; legend,  ma  br  fr  et  hi,  or  mag  bri  fra  et  hib  ; (1638.) 

“ triangle  ; legend  as  last,  or  with  hi  ; (1639.) 

“ star  ; legend,  mag  bri  fra  et  hi;  (1640.) 

“ triangle  within  circle ; legend,  as  last ; (1-641.) 

‘‘  P ; legend,  as  last,  but  with  hib  ; (1643.) 

“ eye;  legend,  as  last ; (1645.) 

“ sxin  ; legend,  as  last ; (1645,)* 

“ sceptre;  legend,  as  last ; (1646.) 

About  the  year  1631  the  eminent  engraver  Briot  was  employed  to 
prepare  dies  for  several  coins,  and  so  we  have  ot  his  workmanship  the 
following  shillings: 

Bust  with  lojig  hair,  lovelock,  falling  collar,  armor,  scarf  fastened 
on  the  shoulder  with  a rose. 

* Two  styles  of  head  on  this  coin. 
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M M,  Jlower  and  the  letter  b ; legend,  carolvs  d.  g.  magn  britann 
FRAN  ET  HiB  REX.  Kevei’se,  square-tipped  shield  over  a large  cross;_(1632.). 

M M,  B ; as  last ; no  M M on  reverse. 

“ small  lozenge  and  B ; reverse,  square  shield  and  B for  M M. 

“ anchor^  on  both  sides;  legend,  mag  brit  fr  et  hib  ; tlie  falling 
collar  is  plain,  witli  a l)road  lace  border  ; no  scarf;  small  cross;  (1638.) 

M M,  anchor  and  B^  on  both  sides ; as  last. 

Abertstwith  shillings. — Bust  as  on  Type  3 ; small  head  with  fall- 
ing collar  : plume  before  the  face  ; XII.  behind  head ; inner  circle  want- 
ing sometimes  on  the  obverse,  sometimes  on  both  sides.  Keverse,  oval 
shield  garnished  with  plume. 

M M,  a l>ooh  ; legend,  ma  or  mag  br  fr  et  hi. 

Bristol  shillings. — Bust,  crowned,  falling  collar  trimmed  with  lace 
of  a star-like  pattern  ; no  plume  before  the  face  ; XII.  behind  the  head  ; 
inner  circle  on  both  sides. 

1.  — M 'W^golume  ; legend,*  mag  br  fr  et  hi.  Reverse,  Declaration 
type  ; reverse,  M M,  b r in  monogram  ; legend,  exvrgat  devs  dissipen- 
TUR  iNiMici ; in  three  lines  across  the  field,  relig:  pro:  leg:  ang:  lib: 
par:  above  these  words,  three  plumes  and  below  them  the  date  1643. 

2.  — Same  as  last,  but  date  1644. 

3.  — Different  bust ; lace  plain ; plume  before  the  face ; M M on 
either  side  ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  h.  Reverse,  no  MM,  but  under  the 
date  BR ; the  inscription  reads,  rel  pro,  or  prot,  while  the  centre  plume 
is  larger  than  the  others. 

4.  — diverse  as  3 ; reverse  as  2 ; with  inscription,  reli:  prot. 

5.  — Same  as  last,  but  no  plume  before  the  face  ; under  the  date  br  ; 
legend,  rel  prot. 

6.  — Bust,  hair,  dress  like  the  Exeter  shillings  ; no  plume  before  the 
face ; M M,  a plume ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hi  ; reverse,  same  die  as  2. 

7.  — Obverse,  as  3 ; reverse  M M,  br  ; date  1645  ; no  letters  under 
date  ; legend,  rel  prot. 

8.  — Same  as  last,  without  plume  before  the  face ; legend,  mag  br  fr 

ET  HI. 

9.  — Same  as  last ; no  plume  ; no  M M on  either  side ; br  under 

date. 

Exeter  shillings. — These  resemble  the  Bristol  shillings,  but  are  of 
inferior  workmanship ; none  have  the  plume  before  the  face,  and  all 
have  on  the  obverse  for  M M a rose  of  peculiar  form ; all  the  obverses 
except  one  seem  to  be  from  the  same  die. 

1. — M M,  rose  ; legend,  ma  br  fr  et  hi  ; reverse,  oval  shield,  gar- 
nished ; M M,  a rose ; no  date. 

2.  — M M,  as  last,  but  date  1644  at  the  end  of  the  legend  on  the 
reverse. 


* The  legend  on  the  Bristol  shillings  commences  on  the  top  of  the  coins. 
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3.  — Same  as  last,  but  date  very  small  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Jegend. 

4.  — Same  as  last,  but  M M a rose  in  the  middle  of  the  date,  thus  : 

16 44. 

5.  — Same  as  last,  but  date  1645  at  the  end  of  the  legend  on  the 
reverse. 

6.  — Obverse  as  last ; reverse.  Declaration  type  ; no  M M ; date, 
1645  ; legend  commences  at  tlie  side  ; eelig  pro. 

— Obverse,  same  style  as  last;  M M,  on  the  sides  a rose;  legend, 
MA  BR  FRA  ET  HI ; revei’se,  oval  garnished  shield,  without  c r. 

Oxford  shillings. — 1642. — Obverse  like  Tower  type  No.  3. 

1- — M M,  plume ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hi,  or  hiber  ; reverse,  no 
M M ; legend,  exvrgat,  &c.  ; straight  line  above  and  below  inscription : 
RELIG  PROT  LEG  ANG  LIBER  PAR. 

2. — Same  as  last ; but  bust  like  Briot’s  1 ; with  plain,  broad  collar, 
not  laced  ; legend,  as  last,  but  hib. 

1643.  — 1. — Similar ; bust  like  that  of  Exeter ; legend,  mag  br,  or 
BRIT  FR  ET  HI.  Sometiuies  inscription  reads  pro  and  lib  parl,  with  very 
arge  plumes  above. 

1644.  — 1. — Like  last ; M M,  a plume  ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hiber, 
with  two  lozenges  at  the  end.  Beverse ; no  M M ; plumes  above,  inscrip- 
tion small,  without  bands  ; inscription  reads  : relig  pro  leg  ang  hib  par  ; 
wdth  date,  1644,  and  ox  below. 

2.  — Obverse  as  before  ; reverse,  M M,  lozenge  between  four  pellets  ; 
inscription,  liber  par  ; large  plumes,  lozenges  before  and  after  the  plumes, 
and  after  both  the  legend  and  the  inscription  ; date  and  ox  as  before. 

3.  — Same  as  last ; reverse,  M M,  four  lozenges ; inscription  reads, 
ANGL  LIBER  PAR  ; lozenge  before  and  after  ox  ; date  as  before. 

4.  — As  last,  but  reverse  M M,  two  lozenges ; lozenges  before  and 
after  ox,  date  and  plumes,  and  in  the  legend  ; pellets  between  the  words 
of  tlie  inscription  ; relig  pr  leg  angl  liber  pa. 

5.  — As  last ; reverse  M M,  two  pellets  ; pellets  instead  of  lozenges 
between  the  words  of  the  legend  as  well  as  of  the  inscription  ; the  date, 
blundered,  reads  1044.  The  obverses  of  these  five  coins  are  alike. 

6.  — As  last,  but  bust  like  that  on  the  Exeter  coins ; legend,  mag  br 
FR  ET  HI,  with  lozenges  after  the  words ; reverse,  as  last — ^blundered  date 
and  all. 

7.  — As  last ; reverse,  lozenge  after  every  w'ord  except  prot  ; the 
figures  of  tbe  date  curved  ; inscription  reads : relig  prot  leg  ang  liber 

PAR. 

8.  — Bust  in  figured  armor ; lion’s  head  on  shoulder,  falling  laced 
collar  ; scarf  looped  up  in  front ; r (for  Rawlins)  on  truncation,  of  the 
arm  ; M M,  a plume ; legend,  mag  bri  fr  et  hib  with  lozenges  after  the 
words ; reverse,  M M,  a small  quatrefoil ; same  before  and  after  the 
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plumes ; a lozenge  between  each  word  of  the  legend,  and  after  the  date, 
and  after  ox,  with  two  after  some  words  of  the  insci'iption. 

9.  — Bust  in  figured  armor ; lion’s  head  on  shonldei- ; small,  plain 
collar;  no  scarf;  M M,  a plume;  reverse,  scroll  border  above  and  below 
the  inscription ; coin  very  large  ; lozenges  after  each  word  on  both  sides ; 
legend  and  inscription  like  No.  6. 

10.  — Bust  to  right,  crowned ; scarf  looped  up  on  breast ; armor  with 
lion’s  head  on  shoulder  ; plain  deep  collar  ; behind  the  head  IIX. ; M M, 
plume ; legend,  mag  br  fr  et  hib  ; lozenges  after  words  inner  circle ; 
reverse,  plain  lines  above  and  below  inscription,  with  ox  below  date. 

11.  — Bust  like  last,  but  touching  below  outer  edge  of  the  coin  ; scarf 
covers  the  shoulder ; behind  the  head  XII. ; no  inner  circle  or  M M ; 
legend  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  coin,  and  reads : carolvs  d g mag  br 
FR  ET  HI  REX  ; Small  coin  and  no  inner  circle  ; reverse,  inscription  enclosed, 
and  reads  : relig  pro  leg:  ang  lib:  par,  surmounted  by  one  large  plume, 
while  below  is  the  date,  1644,  without  ox. 

1645.  — Obverse,  same  as  of  1644  ; reverse,  large  plume  ; inscription 
reads  : relig  prot  leg  ang  liber  par,  with  plain  lines  above  and  below. 

1646.  — Obverse,  same  as  last ; reverse,  plumes,  small  with  an  annu- 
let between  each  word  of  inscription  which  has  lege,  and  each  figure  of 
date,  and  three  below  the  date ; no  ox. 

Shrewsbury. — 1642. — Obverse,  like  that  of  Aberystwith  ; plume 
before  the  face;  inner  circle  on  both  sides;  M M,  a book  ; legend,  mag 
BRIT  FRA  ET  HI ; reverse,  Declcn^ation  ty2)e ; no  M M ; legend  begins  at 
side  ; line  above  and  below  inscription,  which  reads : relig  prot  leg  ang 
LIBER  PAR ; plumes  without  bands  (peculiar  to  this  shilling),  the  middle 
one  being  higher  than  the  others. 

York. — 1. — Obverse  like  Tower  type  3 ; M M,  a lion ; legend,  mag. 
BRi.  FRA.  ET.  HI.,  ov  BRIT.  FRAN.  ET.  HIB.;  reverse.  Square  shield  over  a 
cross  fieury,  like  Biot’s  1 ; on  the  shield  ebor  (for  eboracum — York). 

2.  — Bust  in  plain  armor,  mantle  and  plain  falling  collar ; coarse 
work  ; legend,  bri.  fr.  et.  hi.  ; reverse,  like  last. 

3.  — Obverse  like  No.  1 ; reverse,  shield  oval,  garnished  like  Tower 
N o.  3 ; EBOR  below. 

— Bust  like  last,  but  lace  of  different  pattern  ; legend,  mag.  brit. 
FRAN.  ET.  HIB. ; reverse,  oval  shield,  garnished  and  with  large  crown ; 
EBOR  below. 

5* — Similar,  but  with  lion’s  skin  garniture. 

Some  of  the  above  shillings,  those  from  tlie  provincial  mints,  were 
issued,  of  course,  after  Charles  and  the  Parliamentarian  party  had  mntu- 
ally  appealed  to  war.  That  conflict,  known  in  history  as  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, saw  Charles  driven  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length  he  sought 
safety  in  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  army,  by  which,  however,  he  was  sur- 
lendered  to  the  Parliamentarians.  His  trial  and  execution  for  treason  to 
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the  British  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  people  soon  followed,  and 
the  tragedy  at  Whitehall  on  that  February  morning,  1649,  erased  from 
British  politics  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  During  these 
preceding  years,  however,  of  war  and  struggle,  Cliarles  issued  coins  from  i 
wherever  his  camp  might  be  pitched.  Of  the  shillings  then  issued  about  ! 
thirty  different  varieties  are  known,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered 
to  enable  us  to  assign  any  one  of  them  to  a distinct  locality.  The  num- 
ber known  of  each  variety  is  very  limited,  so  that  the  class  may  properly 
be  called  rare  and  interesting. 


Greek  Coins,— Aegina. 

Among  the  troops  named  by  Homer  as  confederated  against  Troy, 
were  the  Myrmydones,  the  contingent  sent  by  the  little  island  of  Aegina. 
The  troops  were  so-called,  from  the  early  name  oftheir  island  home.  This 
was  subsequently  changed  to  Aegina  in  honor  of  a lady  of  that  name, 
whose  son,  by  Jupiter,  was  named  Aecus.  From  this  son  agaiu,  the  royal 
line  became  kuown  as  the  Ailacidse,  the  people  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  reputation  of  Aecus  for  integrity  among  the  Greeks  stood  so  high, 
that  after  his  death,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  judges  that  Pluto 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  judicial  affairs  of  the  lower  world. 

The  sons  of  Aecus  were  Peleus  and  Telamon,  the  former  of  whom, 
became  the  father  of  Achilles  and  the  latter  of  Ajax,  both  well  known 
for  their  exploits  during  the  Tojan  war. 

Of  the  earliest  history  of  Aegina,  we  know  very  little.  Itself  a small 
island  lying  in  the  bay  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  Athens,  Aegina 
had  its  golden  age  when  its  military  prowess  stood  high  and  its  naval  power 
was  almost  supreme.  At  the  famous  sea  fight  of  Salamis  in  480,  b.c.,  be- 
tween the  allied  forces  of  Greece  and  the  immense  hosts  of  Xerxes,  the  naval 
contingent  of  Aegina,  consisting  of  thirty  vessels,  contended  with  that 
of  Athens  itself  for  the  supremacy,  and  wlien  the  other  Grecian  powers 
were  invoked  to  decide  the  point,  these  declared  that  that  great  victory 
was  duenot  to  the  gallies  of  Athens,  but  to  those  ot  Aegina. 

The  most  glorious  period  in  the  history  of  Aegina,  was  about  the  sixth 
Century,  b.  c.  There  was  erected  then  that  temple  to  Jupiter  Panhellinius, 
whose  remains  brought  to  light  some  sixty  years  ago,  have  contributed 
some  of  their  clioicest  objects  to  our  treasures  of  earl}’  Grecian  art. 

To  Aegina  belongs  however,  an  interest  in  our  peculiar  line  that  is 
unsurpassed.  It  was  the  birth-place  ot  the  Numismatic  Art  and  of  coined 
money.  In  the  earliest  ages  ot  course,  barter  alone  secured  the  intei- 
change  of  articles.  Experience  soon  showed  the  need  of  some  tliird  article 
that  would  serve  as  a medium  of  exchange,  between  persons  that  had  some 
things  they  wished  to  dispose  of,  yet  neither  of  wliom  had  anything  that 
the  other  person  desired.  This  third  thing  we  call  money,  and  consisted  ot  that 
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which  would  have  some  intrinsic  value,  and  thus  be  availal)le  for  frequent 
exchange,  wliile  at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  employed  for  other  purposes, 
if  any  of  its  ])OSsessors  wished  to  use  it.  For  such  a purpose,  nothing  could 
he  so  serviceable  as  the  precious  metals  l)ecause  tliey  were  rare,  costing 
as  mucli  to  procure  tliem  as  they  would  bring  in  the  market  and  so  having 
an  intrinsic  value ; they  were  portable,  not  effected  by  climatic  changes, 
and  could  at  any  moment  lie  manufactured  into  ornaments  if  desired.  Gold 
and  silver  very  naturally,  were  therefore  enqiloyed,  and  the  invention  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina  of  this  expedient  for  the  necessities  of  trade,  shows 
us,  how  extensively  their  commerce  must  have  extended  and  how  far  the 
attainments  of  their  students  in  politic.al  economy  reached — far  indeed 
beyond  that  of  not  a few,  of  the  sovereign  people  of  our  own  Republic. 
The  barbarian  Greeks  knew  a thing  or  two,  that  in  these  days  of  progress 
and  of  national  education  need  to  be  insisted  on. 

When  the  Aeginetans  proceeded  then  under  the  teachings  of  commer- 
cial necessity  and  experience,  to  establish  a medium  of  exchange,  they 
adopted  a metallic  medium  and  took  the  precious  metals  for  this  purpose 
Of  tlie  year  wlien  this  great  stride  in  civilization  was  taken  we  can  say 
nothing.  We  simply  infer  that  it  must  liave  been  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury b.  o., — about  the  time  that  Elijah  the  prophet  was  contending  with 
tlie  priests  of  Baal.  Whether  it  were  the  I’esult  of  some  deep  thinker  who 
having  worked  out  the  problem  in  his  own  mind,  then  induced  his  country- 
men to  adopt  his  views,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  some  passing  pres- 
sure that  led  to  its  employment  and  then  the  experience  of  its  benefits  se- 
cured its  permanent  adoption,  we  cannot  say,  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
that  the  honor  belongs  to  this  little  island  of  having  first  coined  money  for 
the  public  market  of  the  world. 

The  coins  of  Aegina  thus  have  an  interest  that  is  unrivalled  for  every 
numismatist  and  historian.  The  first  movements  in  a direction  that  every 
civilized  nation  has  since  followed  ! The  first  workings  of  art  in  a direc- 
tion that  has  since  been  employing  the  highest  talent  that  the  world  has 
k lowii ! TI19  earliest  exercise  of  a mechanical  skill  that  has  since  reached 
such  lofty  heights.  These  things  give  to  these  coins  a value  that  cannot 
be  estimvited.  Tlien,  there  is  there  wonderful  preservation  during  tlie 
nearly  three  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  they  were  sent  out  into 
tlie  market,  possibly  to  pay  some  soldier  his  wage'”,  to  reward  some  mechan- 
ic for  toiling  at  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  to  honor  some  architect  who 
set  before  his  countrymen  an  attractive  design  for  some  new  temple  or  shrine. 
But  be  the  immediate  occasion  what  it  may  have  been,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  coins  that  were  issued  by  this  nation  some  three  milleniums 
ago,  and  that  have  survived  during  all  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  all  that  time. 

In  looking  at  the  coins  of  a period  so  remote,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  either  the  artistic  or  the  mechanical  work  of  so  high  an  order  as  we 
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see  in  some  coins  issued  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact  the  coins  are 
very  rude  yet  hardly  ruder  than  might  be  expected.  The  Aeginetans 
knew  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  national  device  by  which  the  author- 
ity that  issued  the  coins  might  be  recognized,  and  at  the  same  time,  some 
security  given  that  the  coin  was  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Possibly  the  de- 
vice was  employed  as  a pledge  by  the  government,  that  it  would  redeem, 
that  is,  exchange,  all  pieces  of  silver  or  gold  so  stamped,  for  anything 
else  it  might  have  that  would  be  wanted.  The  device  employed  was  that 
of  a tortoise,  an  animal  sacred  to  Mercury  the  god  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Once  these  coins  got  into  circulation,  the  Aeginetans  would  dis- 
cover, the  dangers  of  changing  the  device.  The  symbol  was  plain  to  every 
one,  and  so  long  as  tliat  was  on  the  coins,  the  faith,  the  wealth,  the  resour- 
ces of  the  issuing  power  were  pledged  for  that  coin.  Let  the  device  be 
changed,  and  the  idea  might  get  afloat  that  there  had  been  a repudiation 
of  all  the  preceeding  obligations,  the  merest  suspicion  of  which  would  be 
fatal  to  all  confidence.  The  device  was  therefore  retained  though,  as  ar- 
tistic culture  and  wealth  increased,  their  was  a gradual  improvement  in  the 
workmanship  and  a more  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  device  though 
the  original  design  remained  unchanged. 


DRACHMS  OF  ^GINA,  800  15.  C. 

Of  these  coins  we  give  our  readers  three  illusi rations  showing  this 
advance.  We  are  not  able  to  assign  any  of  tliese  coins  to  a special  year, 
but  the  diversity  in  their  appearances  shows  that. they  belonged  to  eras  not 
closely  connected.  On  either  side  of  tlie  third  of  our  illustrations  our 
readers  uotic.e  the  Oreek  letters  A and  the  initial  syllable  of  the  W('rd 
AKGiNA  itself. 

There  is  a sadness  about  the  closing  history  of  Aegina.  Jealous  of 
her  great  energy  and  success  m man.v  departments,  Atliens  waged  war  on 
one  ]H’etext  or  another  on  the  little  island — for  even  Republics  have  not 
always  been  free  from  jealousv  of  rival  j)Ower  nor  above  doing  unjust 
deeds  in  order  to  cripple  them  in  the  competitions  of  social  and  ]iolitical 
life.  Tlie  AegiTietans  defeated  finally  by  Athens,  were  banished  from  their 
» home,  as  the  Acadians  were  from  theirs  during  the  last  century,  and  their 
phu*-es  supj)lied  by  Attic  colonists,  so  that  the  name  of  Aegina  as  an  inde- 
pendant power,  perished.  At  the  close  of  the  great  Pelopennesian  war, 
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the  Aeginetans  Avere  restored  to  tlieir  homes,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  former  glory  of  their  island.  The  fatal  blow  had  been  struck.  Their 
prestige  was  gone.  Their  national  spirit  had  been  weakened,  and  Aegina 
sank  into  obscurity. 


The  Sehiefilin  Coin  Sale. 

This  great  sale  which  will  come  off  in  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  numismatic  events  that  has  ever  tak- 
en place  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sehiefilin  has  long  been  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  great  wealth,  of  exquisite  taste,  and  of  refined  scholarship. 
For  a large  part  of  his  lifetime  he  has  been  gratifying  these  tastes  in  col- 
lecting, regardless  of  cost,  and  often  by  personal  visits  to  the  countries 
from  which  many  of  his  coins  have  come,  so  that  never  before,  have 
American  collectors  had  such  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  fine  and  genu- 
ine specimens  of  ancient  coins  as  is  now  about  to  be  offered  them.  To  all 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  Mr.  Schiefflin’s  collection,  it  will 
ever  be  a matter  of  extreme  regret  that  some  suitable  effort  has  not  been 
made  to  purchase  it  as  a whole,  and  to  retain  it  in  some  public  place 
where  its  treasures  would  haA^e  delighted  and  instructed  succeeding  gener- 
ations, The  next  best  thing  now  to  be  done  by  every  collector,  is  to  seek 
to  enrich  his  own  collection  by  adding  thereto  from  the  stores  now  to  be 
sold.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  through  this  catalogne  that  itself  extends 
to  some  160  pages  of  compact  small  print  and  that  describes  some  three  thou- 
sand distinct  lots,  but  hope  that  our  readers  aauII  not  fail  to  be  among  the 
purchasers.  There  is  no  collection  in  this  country,  that  can  be  compared 
to  Mr.  Schiefilin’s  for  the  extent  of  its  ancient  coins.  Just  consider. 
There  are  some  thirteen  hundred  lots  of  Roman  coins  alone.  The  Greek 
and  Asiatic  coins  also  form  some  thirteen  hundred  lots,  speaking  roughly, 
while  some  four  hundred  lots  at  the  commencement,  and  a library  of 
nearly  one  hundred  volumes,  make  up  the  collection  to  be  disposed  of. 
One  peculiarity  about  the  coins  is,  that  every  piece  is  most  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue,  and  over  that  description,  Mr.  Schiefflin  will 
stand.  Neither  affection  for  coins,  that  have  pleasantly  occupied  many  a 
thought,  nor  enthusiasm  for  his  treasures,  have  influenced  him  in  speaking 
more  strongly  than  the  most  callous  and  business  kind  of  spectator  Avould 
do. 

The  sale  will  last  a whole  week  commencing;  on  Monday,  March  the 
3d  and  lasting  until  Saturday  the  8th  of  the  month.  It  Avill  be  held,  not 
in  the  day  time,  but  in  the  evening,  and  commence  each  night  at  seven 
o’clock.  We  expect  to  find  the  Clinton  Hall  salerooms,  in  which  Messrs. 
Leavitt  will  dispose  of  this  unequaled  collection,  so  croAvded  that  the  crush 
itself  will  be  a thing  to  be  remem])ered. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

W.  W.  A.,  wishes  iis  to  give  the  history  of  “not  one  cent.”  There 
were  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  copperheads  issued  in  1863  witli  this  inscrip- 
tion on  tliem,  hut  without  any  means  of  tracing  them  to  the  parties  that 
issued  them.  The  truth  is  that  these  tokens  were  issued  nominally  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public  to  supply  the  lack  of  small  change,  but 
really  to  put  a good  big  penny  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers  who 
received  a cent  of  value  for  what  was  intrinsically  worth  not  one  quarter. 
The  legend,  “ Not  one  cent,  ” was  employed  to  pre.vent  the  government 
from  interfering  mth  the  issues — as  they  might  have  done — the  copperhead 
so  nearly  resembling  the  regular  coin. 

T.  F.  B.,  and  thers.  Proof-coins  are  those  made  expressly  for  collect- 
ors and  have  a surface  like  a lookingglass  uncirculated  coins  are  the  same 
as  made  for  use  but  have  never  been  in  circulation,  that  is,  are  perfectly 
new  and  without  scrawles  or  nicks. 

F.  B.,  Albany.  Coins  of  the  precious  metals  have  been  issued  in 
China  only  on  rare  occasions  and  under  very  peculiar  cii’cum stances.  In 
1838,  the  provincial  treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Fuhkien,  issued  a silver 
dollar  of  about  the  usual  size.  On  the  obverse,  was  a portrait  of  the 
God  of  Longevity  with  inscriptions  showing  that  it  was  sti-uck  in  the  reign 
of  Taukwang,  that  it  weighed  7 mace  and  2 candareen,  and  was  itself  a 
cake  of  pure  Sycee  silver.*  On  the  reverse  was  a tripod  showing  that  it 
was  a goverment  coin  struck  for  the  army,  with  the  legend,  tawan  in 
mancliu,  showing  that  it  was  cast  in  Formosa.  In  1842,  this  coin  had  de- 
preciated in  weight,  and  a couple  of  years  later  it  was  live  per  cent  under 
weight.  Another  attempt  to  have  a native  silver  coinage  was  made  in 
1844,  at  Amoy,  the  coins  weighing  7 mace  and  4 candareen,  but  as  the 
piecqs  soon  deteriorated  some  fifteen  per  cent,  the  coins  all  soon  vanished 
from  circulation. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  native  silver  is  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Iloshan 
in  the  Province  of  Yunnan  on  the  borders  of  Cochin  China.  About 
40,000  or  50,000  workmen  are  annually  employed  in  the  works,  which 
are  leased  out  by  the  government  to  contractors.  The  annual  produce  is 
al)Out  two  millions  of  taels.  There  are  other  mines,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  is  the  actual  yield  of  the  Chinese  mines  of  the  precious 
metals. 


* The  word  Sycee,  we  may  ineution,  moans  fine  silver  in  bullion.  The  ingots 
weigh  about  ten  tads  each.  They  are  generally  smooth  and  flat  on  the  upper  surface  and 
rough  and  rounded  on  the  lower  one.  Not  altogether  unlike  a Chinese  shoe.  ^\  ben  the  for- 
eign silver  coins  become  worn  out  and  effaced,  they  are  generally  melted  down,  and  then  re- 
enter circulation  in  this  form. 
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The  English  ShiUing  , — (Continued.;* 


SHILLING  OF  CHARLES  I. TOWER  PRINT,  1634. 


The  Commonwealth. — The  civil  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliamentarians  really  about  the  year  1642,  when  they  became  pos- 
sessed of  London.  Not  nutil  after  the  king’s  execution,  however,  was 
there  any  issue  of  money  under  the  direction  of  the  new  government. 
Among  the  coins  then  issued  was  the  shilling,  liaving  obverse  a shield 
with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  enclosed  by  branches  of  laurel  and  palm, 
with  legend  : the  commonwealth  of  England  ; two  shields,  one  charged 
with  a St.  George’s  cross  and  the  other  with  the  harp  of  Ireland,  side  by 
side,  enclosed  by  the  inner  circle  of  the  legend,  which  reads : god  with 
us,  and  date,  \yhile  the  value,  XII.,  is  placed  above  the  shields. 

These  shillings  made  their  appearance  first  in  1649,  some  varieties 
having  two  m’s  and  some  only  one  in  the  word  commonwealth.  They 
were  issued  during  the  years  1649,  1650,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 and  7,  with  the 
M M,  a sun.  In  1658  and  1660  the  M M was  an  anchor.  There  were 
no  issues  Jor  1650  or  1659.  The  coins  of  1657,  1658  and  1660  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  so  much  so  that  the  existence  of  a genuine  shilling  of 
1657  is  very  questionable. 


* 

By  some  mischance,  just  as  we  were  goinsf  to  press  last  month,  our  illustrations  of  the 
shillings  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  Charles  the  Second  were  mixed  up.  Our  printer  as- 
signed the  coin  of  Charles  the  Second  to  Charles  the  First.  When  the  confusion  was  dis- 
covered it  was,  of  course,  too  late  to  rectify  the  blunder.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to 
insert,  just  here,  the  engraving  of  the  shilling  of  Charles  the  First,  while  in  its  proper 
place  we  shall  also  insert  that  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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Oliver  Cromwell  died  September  3,  1658,  and  was  su'.:ceeded  in  the 
government  bv  his  s<m  Itic-hard.  Richard,  howevei-,  was  a man  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  father.  In  youth,  iudoleu  and  easy  going,  and  in  after 
years  a failure  in  business,  his  untitness  for  the  lofty  position  he  occupied 
soon  became  so  apparent  that  after  only  seven  months  of  power  he  gladly 
demitted  his  authority  and  retired  into  private  life.  His  inglorious  and 
uneventful  career  was  not  marked  by  the  issue  of  any  coins. 

The  collapse  of  the  Commonwealth  that  practically  took  place  on  the 
eleatli  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  royalists  to  con- 
spire for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  The  conduct  of  Richard  Cromwell  so 
aided  thein  that  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second  was  re- 
called to  the  throne,  and  the  second  chance  of  the  Stuarts  began. 

Charles  had  been  crowned  at  Scone,  in  Scotland,  in  1651,  so  that  im- 
mediately on  his  occupancy  of  the  throne  he  proceeded  to  issue  coins. 
Ignoring  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  the  machinery,  used  in 
the  mint,  his  officers  discarded  the  mill  and  screw,  and  resumed  the  old 
fashioned  hammer,  and  continued  to* use  this  mode,  of  striking  the  coins, 
for  the  first  two  years  of  Charles’s  reign. 

Of  this  Hammered  wiowej  there  are  three  distinct  issues;  the  first, 
having  no  inner  circle  for  numerals  behind  the  head  to  indicate  the  value  ; 
the  second,  issued  November  28,  1661,  has  numerals  of  value,  but  no  inner 
circle  ; the  third,  has  numerals  and  also,  the  inner  circle.  On  all  these 
issues  the  king’s  crowned  bust  faces  left,  Avith  hair  very  long,  in  armour, 
and  a deep  falling  collar,  while  the  legend  consists  of  the  king’s  name  and 
titles  variously  abbreviated.  On  the  reverses  is  a square  shield  over  a 
cross  deury  Avith  the  legend  christo  a auspice  regno.  None  of  these  pieces 
have  a date  but  all  have  a mint  mark,  that  of  a crown,  and  are  the  last 
English  coins  on  Avhich  a.  mint  mark  Avas  used. 

On  the  first  issue  the  legend,  on  the  obverse  of  the  shilling,  rea.ds  : 
CAROLA’S  n,  I).  G.  MAG.  BRIT.  FRAN.  ET.  HiB.  REX.  Oil  the  secoiul  issue  the 
legend  reads : carol'vs  ii,  n.  g.  br.  fr.  et.  hi.  or  hib.  or  bri.  fr.  et.  hib. 
On  the  thh'd  the  legend  reads  : carola'S  ii,  d.  g.  aiag.  bri.  fra.  &c.,  opbr. 

FR.  ET.  HI.  or  BRIT.  FR.  ET.  HIB. 


HAMMERED  SHILLING  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  Third  isSU6,  1660. 
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Oil  Septomher  7,  1661,  tlie  continued  use  of  the  Conimonwealtli 
money  was  declared  illegal,  though  persons  having  such  were  allowed  un- 
til Novemher  30,  to  exchange  it  for  the  new  coins.  The  silence  of  the 
proclamation,  as  to  Cromwell’s  money,  has  been  held  to  show  that,  though 
some  of  this  might  be  in  use,  it  really  had  no  general  circulation.  The 
date  of  the  exchange  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  1st  of  March,  1662. 

In  February,  1662,  the  mill  was  resumed  for  the  purposes  of  coinage, 
the  new  dies  being  made  by  Roettier,  a native  of  Antwerp,  whose  work 
was  preferred  to  that  of  the  native  artist,  Thomas  Simon.  The  dies  were 
now  struck  by  the  process  of  Elondeau,  and  henceforth  the  English  coins 
were  all  milled  money.  The  design  on  this  new  issue  is  quite  different 
• from  any  previously  employed.  The  king’s  bust  faces  right,  and  the  cus- 
tom was  established  of  placing  the  head  of  each  Monarch  on  the  coin  in  a 
direction  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  a custom,  since  then,  al- 
ways followed. 

The  milled  shilling  made  its  appearance  in  1663,  and  had  on  its  obverse 
a bust  of  the  king  to  right,  the  head  laureate,  the  hair  long,  the  shoulders 
covered  with  a mantle,  and  the  legend  carolvs  ii,  dei.  gratia,  the  portrait 
of  the  king  being  taken  from  a drawing  made  for  the  purpose,  in  1661,  by 
the  artist.  Cooper.  On  the  reverse  are  the  Royal  Arms  arranged  cross- 
wise, each  crowned,  with  the  Star  of  the  Garter  in  the  centre  and  two  C’s 
interlinked  in  each  angle  while  the  legend  reads:  mag.  br.  fra.  et.  hib. 
REX.,  with  the  date  divided  by  the  crown  on  the  Arms  of  England.  In  the 
arranging  of  the  arms  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  top  shield  contains  the 
Arms  of  England,  and  the  one  to  the  right  those  of  Scotland,  the  legend 
opposite  them,  being  mag.  br.;  that  the  lower  shield  contains  the  Arms  of 
France,  the  name  of  that  country  being  opposite  to  it  in  the  legend, 
while  the  shield  to  the  left  is  that  of  Ireland,  the  name  of  that  country  being 
opposite  to  it.  Of  this  issue  we  have  shillings  only  of  the  years  1663,  and  of 
1666,  on  one  of  which  the  Arms  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  are  transposed. 
A variety  of  this  latter  year  having  an  elephant  under  the  bust  of  the 
king,  to  denote  that  it  was  coined  from  the  silver  brought  home  by  the 
African  Company. 

In  1668  the  design  was  somewhat  altered,  the  bust  was  made  shorter 
and  somewliat  broader,  a design  that  appeared  in  the  years  1668  and  1670. 
During  this  year  the  milling  was  placed  obliquely  on  the  coins,  a practice 
followed  in  successive  vears.  Of  this  style  we  have  shillings  of  the  years 
1671,  1672,  1673,  1674,  1675,  1676,  1677,  1678,  1679,  1681,  and  1683. 

' With  a Inist  like  that  of  1668,  but  Math  a plume  beneath  ^le  bust,  the 
mark  of  Welsh  silver,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse,  we  have  the  dates 
1671,  1673,  and  1674,  (of  this  date,  we  have  one  without  the  feathers  un- 
der the  bust),  1675,  1676,  1679,  and  1680.  Some  have  a plume  under 
the  bust,  but  Nvith  the  Garter  Star  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse,  as  in  1677, 
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and  in  1679.  In  1681  a shilling  was  struck  like  that  of  1671,  out  Muth 
an  elephant  and  castle  under  the  bust. 

In  1674  a very  broad  bust  appears  on  some  of  the  shillings,  and  also 
in  1675.  In  1683,  and  in  1684,  yet  another  bust  was  used,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  was  very  hue,  while  the  mantle  does  not  appear  behind  the 
head. 

To  repeat  these  details  in  a tabular  form  we  give  the  following,  and 
say  that  shillings  were  issued  by  Charles  the  Second  as  follows : 

1663.  As  described. 

1666.  As  described. 

1666.  A variety  has  an  elephant  beneath  the  bust. 

1668.  As  descrilied. 

1670.  As  described. 

1671.  As  described. 

1671.  A variety  has  plumes  on  both  sides. 

1672.  As  described. 

1673.  As  described. 

1674.  As  described. 

1674.  A variety,  has  a large  head. 

1674.  Another,  has  a plume  on  both  sides. 

1674.  Another,  has  the  plume  only  on  the  reverse. 

1675.  As  described. 

1675.  A variety,  lias  plumes  on  botli  sides. 

1675.  Another,  has  the  large  head. 

1676.  As  described. 

1676.  A variety,  has  a plume  on  both  sides. 

1677.  As  descrilied. 

1677.  A variety,  has  a plume  on  the  obverse  alone. 

1678.  As  described. 

1679.  As  described. 

1679.  A variety,  has  a plume  on  both  sides. 

- 1679.  Another,  has  the  plume  on  the  obverse  alone. 

1()80.  Has  a plume  on  both  sides. 

1681.  As  described. 

1681.  A variety,  has  an  elephant  and  castle  under  the  bust. 
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1083.  As  described. 

1683.  A variety,  has  a large  head. 

1684.  As  described. 

Charles  having  died  in  February  1685,  was  succeeded  by  his  bi-other 
Janies,  Duke  of  York.  In  1666,  Janies  liad  married  Anne,  dangliter  of 
Lord  Cbaucellor  Hyde,  and  on  her  death  in  1771,  liad  avowed  liimself 
a convert  to  Romanism.  So  tierce  was  the  national  opposition  to  Ids  reli- 
gion, that  several  attempts  were  made  in  Farliauient  to  ]>ass  a bill  exclu- 
ding him  from  the  succession  on  the  ground  of  his  religion.  On  the 
death  of  Charles,  however,  he  succeeded  quietly.  Unpopular  before  his 
accession,  his  administration  soon  provoked  the  deepest  dissatisfaction ; the 
king’s  senselessness  adding  fuel  to  the  tire.  This  soon  ended  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  written  request  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  times,  William  of  Orange  (who  had  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James),  landed  at  Torbay  to  seize  the  English 
throne.  After  a feeble  and  ineffectual  struggle,  J ames  accepted  his  ex- 
clusion, and  died  in  Paris  a pensioner  on  the  French  court. 

The  coin  issues  of  James  resemble  in  style  and  appearance  those  of 
his  brother.  On  the  obverse,  the  bust  faces  the  left,  the  head  is  laureate, 
the  hair  long,  the  shoulders  are  covered  with  a mantle,  while  the  legend 
reads  iacobvs  i i dei  gratia  ; the  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  the  shil- 
lings of  Charles  the  Second,  but  without  the  letters  in  the  angles,  the 
dates  of  the  shillings  now  issued,  being  1685,  1686,  1687. 


On  the  fifth  of  November,  1688,  William  had  landed  at  Torbay  and 
was  at  once  recognized  as  their  leader  by  the  great  majority  of  people. 
Not  however  until  the  next  year  did  any  coins,  declarative  of  this  great 
revolution,  make  their  appearance.  Then  coins  were  issued  in  values  and 
appearances  resembling  those  previously  in  use. 

On  the  shillings  issued,  the  obverse  had  the  busts  of  the  king  and 
queen  facing  right,  -jugata,  as  we  say,  with  their  shoulders  draped,  the 
king’s  head  laureate,  with  the  legend  gvlielmvs  et  maria  dei  gratia.  On 
the  reverse  the  four  crowned  shields  of  arms,  cross-wise  as  before,  but 
with  the  shield  of  Nassau,  a lion  rampant,  in  the  centre,  while  around  it 
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are  the  numerals  of  date,  1692  or  1693,  with  a monogram  of  W.  and  M. 
in  the  angles.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  reading  mag  be  fe  et  hi  rex 

ET  REGINA. 


SHILLING  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

In  December,  1694,  Queen  Mary  died,  when,  as  the  coinage  liad 
fallen  into  a very  defaced  condition,  it  was  resolved  to  have  an  issue  alto- 
gether new.  On  the  obverse  of  the  new  coinage  the  king’s  bust  faced  the 
right,  had  long  hair,  was  laureate,  wore  armour  and  carried  a mantle,  the 
legend  being  gvlielmvs  i i i dei  gra.  On  tlie  reverse  the  four  shields 
cross-wise  as  before,  with  that  of  Nassau  in  the  center,  and  legend  mag  br 
FRA  ET  HiB  REX,  with  date.  The  years  in  which  we  find  this  issue  are 
1695,  1696,  1697,  1698,  1699,  1700,  and  1701. 

In  order  to  faciliate  the  putting  of  the  new  coins  into  circulation,  no 
less  than  six  mints  were  established;  the  coins  issued  in  each  place  being- 
marked  by  the  initial  letter  of  tlie  mint  under  the  bust.  We  have  thus  B 
for  Bristol,  C for  Chester,  E for  Exeter,  IS'  for  Norwich,  Y for  York,  and 
also  a small  y for  the  same  mint.  The  presence  of  letters  may  be  held  as 
constituting  varieties. 

To  put  all  in  a tabular  form,  we  will  arrange  the  different  peculiar- 
ities as  follows  : 

1695.  Ordinary  head,  plain  reverse,  small  shield. 

1696.  As  described,  but  with  a straight  breast  plate. 

1696.  A variety,  from  the  presence  of  the  letter  B or  C or  E or  y 
or  Y.  under  the  bust. 

1697.  As  described. 

1697.  A variety,  from  the  presence  of  the  letters  B or  C or  E or  N 
or  y or  Y,  as  before. 

1697.  There  is  another  variety,  this  year  having  a large  head,  with 
the  hair  rolling  aci-oss  the  breast. 

1698.  The  bust  has  the  hair  standing  up  almost  as  a flame  of  lire,  as 
descril)ed. 

1698.  A variety,  has  the  hair  high  but  not  exactly  flaming. 

1698.  A variety,  has  he  hair  as  on  1697. 

1698.  A variety,  has  plumes  on  tlie  reverse,  supposed  to  indicate 
that  their  metal  came  from  the  Welsh  mines. 
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1699.  As  described. 

1099.  A variety,  lias  the  design  in  very  liigli  relief. 

1699.  Another,  has  the  tlaining  hair,  with  snb-varieties  of  large  and 
small  shields  on  the  reverse. 

1699.  Another,  has  the  hair  high  but  not  fianiiiig  with  a plume  in 
each  angle  of  the  reverse. 

On  another  there  is  a rose  in  each  angle,  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  silver  came  from  the  mines  of  the  West  of  England. 

1700.  As  described. 

1700.  A variety,  has  a plume  under  the  bust. 

1701.  As  described. 

1701.  A variety,  has  a plume  in  each  angle. 


SHILLING  OF  WILLIAM  III. 


Legends  on  Medals. 

Addison  is  reported  to  have  said  that  from  a careful  examination  of 
the  legends  on  coins  and  medals  of  many  of  the  Homan  Emperors,  it  is 
possible  to  write  a history  of  the  public  events  of  their  reigns.  Especially  is 
this  true  with  reference  to  their  wars  and  foreign  conquests.  Every  coin 
then  bore  some  record  of  an  incident,  and  so  makes  plain  to  us  the 
movements  of  the  legions  and  the  result  of  their  conflicts  with  the  enemy. 
The  remark  is  not  to  be  confined  in  its  application  to  the  great  soldiers  of 
Rome.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  rulers  in  all  ages  thus  to  immortalize  the 
valor  of  the  troops  by  whom  the  success  had  been  achieved,  and  to  scat- 
ter far  and  wide  some  record  of  events  that  shed  a lustre  on  their  reigns. 
In  recent  times,  the  career  of  Napoleon  can  be  thus  followed,  and  in  our 
own  time,  what  are  all  the  medals  given  to  soldiers  for  their  share  in  some 
great  struggle,  but  a recording  of  the  leading  j^oints  in  the  nation’s  life  ? 

It  has  indeed  always  been  thus.  The  custom  is  of  service  to  numis 
matists,  who  often  wish  to  learn  something  about  bye-gone  days — some- 
thing that  ordinary  historians  often  think  beneath  them  to  record. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  we  hive  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs,  in  a military  point  of  view,  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  It 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  examine  the  legends  that  appear  on  tlie 
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medals  that  were  issued  during  her  reign.  A reign  in  which,  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  the  troops  of  England  was  so  severely  tested,  her  military 
valor  proving  itself  so  resistless. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  mil  have  some  pleasure,  and  not  a little 
profit,  in  reading  over  the  accompanjung  list  of  legends,  and  turning  then 
to  some  history  of  England,  and  reading  a full  account  of  the  great  event 
so  briefly  noted  on  the  metallic  page : 


THE  copper  medals  OF  QUEEN  ANN. 


1702. 

The  Coronation  medals.  Yicem  gerit  illa  tenantis — 8he  takes  her 
turn  in  occupying ; with  date  1702.  Reverse,  in augurat.,  23  April,  1702. 
(This  medal  is  also  found  in  gold). 

Another  has  the  legend;  novae  palladium  troiae — The  Palladium 
of  the  New  Troy. 

Another  has  the  queen’s  head  on  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse,  that 
of  Prince  George. 

Another  has  the  legend ; entirely  English.  With,  on  the  reverse, 
AT  AVIS  REGIBUS — of  regal  ancestry. 

Another,  united  in  love  and  interest,  with  on  the  reverse,  quis 
SEPERABiT  ? — Who  wUl  part  us? 

1702. 

On  the  taking  of  several  towns  in  Flanders  &c.,  vires  animumoue 
MiNiSTRAT — She  infuses  strength  and  courage. 

On  the  battle  at  Yigo  ; capta  et  inoensa  gall,  et  hisp.  classe. — The 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  captured  and  burnt. 


On  the  taking,  of  Bon,  Ac., 

shed. 


1703. 

SINE  cla.de  victor — Victor  without  hlood- 
1701. 


On  the  remitting  of  the  tenths  or  tithes  by  the  clergy ; pietas 


AVGVSTAE. 

On  the  Blenheim  victory ; de  gall,  et  bav  ad  blenheim. 

On  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  ; victoriae  navales — Naval  victories. 


1706. 

On  the  victory  of  Ramilies ; gallis  ad  RAmLLiES  victis — 12  maii, 
1706 — The  Trench  beaten  at  Pamillis. 

On  raising  the  seige  of  Barcelona ; Barcelona  lib,  gall  fvg — The 
French  defeated — Barcelona  delivered. 

1707. 

On  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  ; simply  tlie  date,  maii  i 1707. 
On  another;  the  Queens  Arms  on  the  reverse,  with  tlie  date,  1708. 
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1708. 

Oil  the  taking  of  Oiulenarde;  gallis  ad  aldbnard  victis — The 
French  heaten  at  Oudenarde. 

On  the  taking  of  Lisle;  insvlae  oaptae — D Isle  taken. 

On  the  taking  of  Minorca ; Sardinia  et  balearis  minor,  captae — 
Sardinia  and  Minorca  of  the  Balearic  Islands  taken. 

On  the  invasion  ; classe  gall,  fvg  ad  fret,  edenb.  4 martii,  1708 — 
The  French  fleet  routed  at  the  Straits  of  Edinburgh.,  March  4,  1708. 

1709. 

On  tlie  capture  of  Tournay  ; torn  ago  expugnato — Tournay  taken 
hy  siege. 

On  the  battle  of  Taiiieres ; concordia  et  virtvte — By  unity  and 
valor. 

On  the  taking  of  Mons  ; montibus  in  havnonia  captis — Mons  is 
captured. 

1710. 

On  Forcing  the  lines  and  taking  Douay  ; vallo  gallorvm  dirvto — 
The  Trench  lines  broken. 

On  the  taking  of  Bethune,  &c.,  bethnia-  fanv  sci  ven antis  et 
ARIA  cpatis. 

On  the  fight  at  Almenara  ; pvgna  equestris — Cavalry  fight. 

Cn  the  battle  at  Saragossa ; hispanis  profligatis — The  Spanish  routed. 

1711. 

On  the  surrender  at  Buochain  ; hostes  ad  deditionem  coacti — The 
enemy  compelled  to  surrender. 

1712. 

On  the  Peace;  compositis  venerantur  armis — Arms  being  laid 
aside,  they  are  honored.  (This  medal  is  found  also  in  gold.) 


Basel. 


Basel,  Basle  or  Bale,  (the  former  being  the  German  mode  of  spelling 
the  name)  is  one  of  those  interesting  historical  cities  whose  treasures  attract 
so  many  visitors  and  reward  those  who  know,  beforehand,  what  they  are 
going  to  see.  A great  deal  of  our  American  travel  in  Europe  is  lost,  because 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  places  visited  before  we  go,  and  then,  we 
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simply  see  with  the  natural  eye.  When  we  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  a 
place, we  then  see  in  it  a great  deal  more  than  any  guide  or  guide-book  can 
point  out  to  us.  To  a person  that  has  followed  the  course  of  European  history, 
there  is  much  indeed  in  this  old  city  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble  in  going 
to  it.  We  read  of  it  first  about  tlie  year  37-i,  under  the  name  of  basilea. 
Apparently,  it  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  when,  before  the  barbaric 
hosts  from  Germany  that  then  invaded  the  empire,  they  retired  to  the  post 
of  Augusta  Rauracorum,  about  five  miles  distant  and  founded  about  27, 
B.  c.  by  Munatius  Plancus.  As  this  latter  town  however,  fell  into  decay, 
Basel,  favorably  situated  for  trade,  being  exactly  on  the  borders  of  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  grew  rapidly.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury it  became  a free  city,  and  obtained  a large  number  of  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  exemptions.  Its  great  Cathedral,  now  called  the  Munster^  was 
founded  in  1010,  by  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Second,  and  restored  the  next 
century,  while  in  1356  a great  earthquake  nearly  swallowed  up  the  whole  • 
town.  We  do  not  know  when  it  became  prominent  for  its  ecclesiastical 
character,  but  by  the  thirteenth  century  its  bishop  was  possessed  of  great 
influence.  In  1444  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  of  the  war  of  the  early 
confederation,  took  place  in  its  neighborhood.  Some  thirty  thousand 
troops  had  been  gathered  in  France,  to  attack  the  confederates,  when  a 
body  of  Swiss  troops  only  1500  strong  attempted  to  cut  their  way  tlmough 
this  large  army.  The  struggle  was  fierce,  for  every  man  of  that  heroic 
band  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  effort.  Yineyards  now  cover  the  scene  of 
the  fight,  and  the  wine  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  the  spot,  is  called 
“Swiss  blood.” 

The  actual  share  of  Basel  in  European  politics  was  necessarily  small, 
but  its  influence  in  some  matters  was  very  considerable. 

There  sat  in  Basel  during  the  years  1431-1443,  the  last  of  the  great 
reforming  councils  called  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The  issue 
of  the  council  was  not  happy.  It  deposed  the  Pope  Eugenius,  who  replied 
by  excommunicating  its  members.  Tiic  council  disregarded  the  sentence 
and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  pope;  Aii;acleus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  wlio 
assumed  the  name  of  Felix  tlie  Fifth.  A bitter  controversy  followed,  that 
was  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Eugenius  and  the  witlidrawal  of  Felix, 
when  Nicholas  the  Fifth  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  continued  all  that  the 
council  had  done. 

The  coins  of  a city  so  ecclesiastical  as  Basel,  will  of  course  bear  some 
indication  of  its  constitution.  All  the  coins  of  Basel  therefore  have  on 
the  obverse  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  crook  of  the  bishop’s  crc;sier,  on 
or  not  on,  a sliield,  with  or  without,  su])porters,  with  legend  jionkta  nova 
UKBis  BA81L1EN8I8,  witli  (late.  Oil  tlio  rover8e  i8  generally  tlie  imiierial 
eagle,  with  sometimes  the  value  on  its  breast,  and  the  legend  in  a border 
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We  have  in  a former  number  of  this  journal  spoken  of  the  changes 
in  the  Swiss  monetary  system,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  do 
more  tlian  remind  our  readers  that  in  1854,  the  French  monetary  system 
having  been  adopted,  all  the  cantonal  issues  ceased.  The  coins  now  in  use 
in  Basel  are  simply  those  of  the  regular  issue. 


New  Brunswick. 

The  Northeast  corner  of  what  may  be  called  the  habitable  portion  of 
North  America,  forms  the  British  possession  of  New  Brunswick.  Bor- 
dered by  Maine  and  having  its  northern  shores  washed  by  the  great  St. 
Lawrence,  with  its  eastern  coasts  exposed  to  the  fierce  and  ungenial  storms 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  it  has  not,  until  a comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod, attracted  much  attention.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
it  formed  part  of  the  French  possession  and  was  tlien  called,  along  with 
what  is  now  Nova  Scotia,  Acadia  or  New  France. 

As  part  of  Acadia,  this  valuable  territory,  as  large  as  all  Scotland, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Britain,  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Royal  in  1710, 
though  not  until  1713,  was  this  change  of  ownership  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Though  thus  confirmed,  there  was  still  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  precise  limits  embraced  by  that  treaty.  The  French  therefore  began 
to  thi-eaten  the  British  occupation,  and  war  soon  broke  out.  One  great 
source  of  danger  to  the  jieacable  possession  by  the  English,  was  the  pre- 
sence of  the  early  French  settlers  in  the  land.  These  were  the  Acadians, 
who  were  never  reconciled  to  the  invaders.  Asa  measure  of  self-protec- 
tion the  English,  in  consequence,  ordered  the  removal  of  tliese  unfortunate 
people  from  the  territory,  a measure  of  great  harshness  and  yet,  perhaps, 
at  the  time,  considered  to  lie  a military  necessity.  The  suffering  occasion- 
ed by  this  proceedure,  has  furnislied  Longfellow  with  the  theme  of  Evan- 
geline for  his  popular  poein.  The  final  result  of  the  struggle  then  initiated 
was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French,"  and  their  final  surrender  of 
all  claims  to  any  portion  of  wliat  is  now  Canada,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763. 

Notwithstanding  this  possession  of  New  Brunswick  by  the  British, 
the  settlement  of  the  country  advanced  very  slowly.  Not  until  the  close 
of  the  centmy,  were  there  any  considerable  number  of  people  within  it, 
and  dense  forests  continued  to  cover  the  soil.  At  last  emigration  was 
attracted,  so  that  lately  New  Brunswick  has  been  increasing  her  popula- 
tion. 

In  1784,  New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  or- 
ganized as  a separate  colony  having  its  own  Governor.  It  thus  came  to 
form  one  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  British  North  America,  remaining 
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such,  until  July,  1st,  1867,  when  the  provinces  of  upper  and  lower  Canada 
with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  entered  into  that  confederation 
which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  The  Dominion  of  Canada.  Since 
that  date,  the  history  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  that  of  the  Dominion. 

During  her  colonial  period,  the  coin  or  even  token  issues  of  New 
Brunswick  were  not  very  numerous.  Tlie  entire  list  is  as  follows  : 

1843.  Obverse,  a full  rigged  frigate  at  anchor  to  left ; above,  new 
BRUNSWICK  and  below,  one  penny  token.  Rev.  head  of  Victoria  with  open 
crown  and  legend,  victoria  dei  gratia  regina  and  in  the  ex.  the  date 
1843. 

Obverse,  same  as  last,  but  smaller.  Rev.  same  as  last,  but  smaller 
and  legend  value,  half  penny  in  place  one  penny. 

1854.  obverse,  frigate  as  before,  with  above,  new  Brunswick,  but 
below  ONE  PENNY  CURRENCY.  Rev.  head  of  Victoria  to  right  weciring  a 
fillet  and  not  a crown,  with  legend  as  before,  and  date  1854 

Obverse,  as  last.  Rev.  as  last,  with  legend  of  value  haly  penny  cur- 
rency. 

1861.  Bronze  coinage.,  head  of  Victoria  to  left,  laureated  and  bust 
draped,  with  legend;  Victoria  d : g : britt  : reg  f : o.  Rev.  in  the  cen- 
tre, above  a'  line,  a crown  and  below  it  the  date  1861,  all  within  a beaded 
circle  ; surrounding  this,  is  a wreath  of  roses  with  one  cent  above,  and 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  beloW. 

Obverse,  same  as  last.  Rev.  same  as  last,  but  smaller  with  the  leg. 
of  value  HALF  CENT  in  place  of  one  cent. 

1864.  Obverse,  same  as  last.  Rev.  same  as  last,  except  the  date 
which  is  1864. 

Obverse,  as  last.  Rev.  as  last  but  with  value  half  cent  in  place  of 

ONE  CENT. 

There  are  two  tokens  connected  with  New  Brunswick  which  have  no 
date  on  them. 

Obverse,  no  design,  but  the  words  half  penny  token,  in  the  centre 
of  the  field  in  three  lines  ; and  all  around  in  the  border  st.  john  new 
BRUNSWICK,  and  in  ex.  an  oval  six  pointed  star.  Rev.  .a  ship  in  full  sail  to 
rifflit,  with  lefrend  for  public  accomodation. 

Obverse,  no  design,  but  the  following  inscription  : f.  m'dermott,  im- 

porter OF  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  & GERMAN  FANCY  GOODS,  KING  ST.  ST.  .lOHN  N.  B. 

Rev.  a shield  of  arms  with  three  boars’  lieads  and  crest,  witli  motto  on  a 
ribbon,  honor  et  virtus,  and  above  all,  the  words,  depository  of  arts. 

The  Currency  of  China. 

About  1126-7  tlie  Tartars  invaded  the  Em})ire.  To  keep  up  tlie  war 
against  tiiem  unlimited  paper  issues  were  made,  and  every  expedient  was 
tried  to  give  them  circulation.  Some  were  issued  bearing  the  name  of 
gold  and  silver  weights,  and  promising  payment  in  those  metals  alter  the 
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war.  In  1131  two  uew  forms  of  ])aper  were  issiicd.  One  was  '‘frontier- 
notes,”  witii  which  to  buy  snpjdies  for  tlie  anny.  These  seem  to  liave 
been  orders  on  the  cnstom-hoiises  for  cash  (tollccted  Itjthcm.  They  were 
redeemed  also  in  receipts  for  Government  products,  which,  in  turn,  were 
redeemable  at  the  Government  stores  by  the  merchandise  s])ccilied. 
These  notes  had  three  years  to  run.  In  the  second  year  a man  might  jjay 
half  his  taxes  in  these  notes.  AnotJier  kind  of  paper  is  called  bonds, 
issued  nominally  for  deposits  of  money  oi- goods,  but,  as  it  seems,  nothing 
])ut  bills  of  credit.  * These  were  multiplied  in  vast  issues,  and  seem  to 
have  become  the  prevailing  form.  In  11(56  they  were  exchanged  for 
otlier  notes  at  10  on  the  lOO.  Then  followed  tyrannical  deci'ee  about  ex- 
changing and  rating,  accepting  and  refusing,  and  I’edeeming  and  defer- 
ring, the  notes,  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  12(  9 the  bonds  had  been 
issued  in  such  quantities  that  tlieydidnot  perform  the  functions  of  money 
at  all.  New  notes  were  printed  on  paper  mixed  with  satin  and  saturated 
with  olibanum,  and  issued  at  one  for  two  of  the  old.  Confidence  was  now 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  inc[uisitorial  proceedings  of  the  Government, 
encouraging  accusations  and  denunciations,  spread  disti'ust  and  terror 
throughout  the  community. 

Paper  money  had  long  been  used  in  the  western  piajvinces  as  well  as 
in  the  central  provinces,  whose  history  we  have  followed.  In  J2;(),  after 
the  old  bills  of  the  western  provinces  had  l)een  twice  withdrawn,  they 
were  equal  to  the  new  ones.  The  Tartars  had  also  borrowed  the  inven- 
tion, and,  last  of  all,  it  had  been  introdiu'.ed  into  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole  empire 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  mischiefs  which  it  produced,  amounting  to  an- 
archy and  almost  a dissolution  of  society.  Adjectives  seem  vague  and 
feeble  when  used  to  describe  such  a state  of  things.  Vissering  thus  sun;s 
up  the  j)icture  as  presented  l)y  the  Chinese  histor  ans : “ Provisions  rise 
in  price,  trade  is  paralyzed,  w^eeds  cover  the  fertile  fields,  false  coiners 
spring  up  like  clouds,  the  officials  practice  extortion  on  the  pe</ple,  the 
posterity  of  those  who  were  born  in  affiuence  die  miserably  from  want, 
and  the  bodies  of  tens  of  thousands,  not  killed  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
but  starved  with  hunger,  cover  all  the  roads  of  the  empire.”  He  also 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  work  of  Wang-ks,  the  continuer  of 
Ma-tv an-lin : “One  issue  succeded  another.  New  names  were  invented 
to  delude  the  people.  Solemn  promises  were  made  that  henceforth  the 
Government  would  fulfil  what  it  had  charged  itself  with.  The  result  was 
that  again  and  again  old  debts  were  paid  by  incurring  new  in  order  to 
defer  the  impending  bankruptcy  of  the  state.” 

In  1200  China  was  conquered  by  Genghis  Khan.  The  Mongols,  how- 
ever, continued  to  use  paper  money,  and  in  time  it  ruined  them  also. 
We  have  no  detailed  history  of  it.  Vissering  thinks  the  people  did  not 
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use  it  except  in  transactions  with  the  Government.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixtcentli  century  China  was  conquered  hy  the  Maudchus,  Mhen  paper 
money  was  aholished.  Tlie  fundamental  reason  for  the  long  mistakes  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  matter  of  currency  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
could  not  devise  a good  system  of  public  finance.  They  did  not  issue 
paper  money  when  tliey’"  had  a surplus  revenue  or  were  at  peace  or  to  aid 
private  debtors.  In  very  recent  times  hanks  of  issue  have  been  estab- 
lished ill  some  cities  of  China.  They  are  under  stvingcnt  obligations  to 
redeem  on  demand,  and  their  circulation  is  very  limited  in  area.  The 
Go  vernment  engages  in  this  business,  but  under  banking  rules  and  not  as 
a political  power. 

This  book  contains  a fac-simile  of  a venerable  greenback  issued  in 
1375. — The  Nation 

[Notwithstanding  the  high  claim  made  by  the  Chinese  for  a remote 
history,  a claim  to  some  extent  conceded  by  the  writer  of  the  work  under 
review,  it  is  right  that  our  readers  should  know  that  the  most  recent  and 
reliable  Chinese  investigators  can  trace  back  a history  in  any  measure  re- 
liable only  to  the  year  781  B.  C.,  or,  at  the  farthest,  to  about  the  year 
1154  B.  C.  The  enormous  periods,  so  glibly  claimed  by  some  persons 
for  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  based  on  lists  of  monarchs  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  is,  for  the  most  part  found  to  arise  from  a mistaking  of 
successive  with  contemporaneous  reigns.  One  hundred  kings  each  reign- 
ing twenty  years  would  give  us  a duration  of  2,000  years ; but,  if  in  jJace 
of  being  successive  these  were  simply  contemporaneous  reignings  over 
portions  of  the  same  countrp,  then  the  period  might  very  safely  be  re- 
duced to  perhaps  only  five  hundred  years.  It  is  the  overlooking  of  this 
very  obvious  circumstance  that  has  led  our  enthusiastic  historians  to  assign 
such  immense  and  unmistakably  fabulous  dates  for  some  ancient  nations. 
— En.  Coin  Collector’s  Journal.] 


The  Schieffelin  Coin  Sale. 

Since  our  last  issue,  tlie  great  Schielfelin  coin  sale  has  been  held,  and 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  ancient  coins,  perhaps,  in  the  United 
States  dispersed.  Hundreds  of  collectors  have  added  to  their  stores,  and 
the  treasures  wliich  liad  hitherto  been  gratifying  the  eye  of  but  one  col- 
lector, or  tlie  eyes  of  his  personal  friends,  have  gone  to  give  pleasure  to 
many  in  every  jiart  of  the  land.  One  cannot  think  of  such  a dispersion 
without  regret,  for  the  labor  ot  years  is  thus  scattered,  and  m all  prob- 
ability, many  a long  year  will  roll  away  before  a similar  collection  will 
again  exist.  To  many  interested  in  numismatics,  the  breaking  up  of  this 
collection  will  be  a great  loss  as  with  the  generosity  of  a true  collector 
Mr.  Schieffeliu  had,  for  a long  time,  placed  a number  of  the  gems  of  his 
coins  on  exhibition  in  tlie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  m Fourteenth 
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street,  in  tiiiscity.  There  were  many  who  having  no  access  to  other  collec- 
tions were  thus  able  to  study  c'oins  and  weuit  home  fitted  for  an  intelligent 
perception  of  tlie  excellencies  anel  heiiutics  of  fine  coins.  To  all  that  1 ii’ge 
class  of  collectors  who  are  seeking  for  instruction,  and  who  will  miss  so 
mnch,  the  opportunity  of  examining  a good  collection  or  even  good  speci- 
mens of  coins,  the  removal  of  Mi-.  Schieffelin’s  C(uns  from  the  museum  will 
he  long  felt  as  a great,  if  not  irreparable  loss,  unless  some  other  equally 
public  spirited  gentleman  will  do  what  ought  to  he  done  by  other  parties. 

The  selling  of  the  collection  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occuj)ied  a 
whole  week,  the  numbers  present  were  not  very  great,  hnt  those  that  were 
there  represented  the  most  liberal  collectors  in  the  Union.  In  consequence 
the  sale  proceeded  at  fair  rates,  some  pieces,  as  always  happens,  going 
far  below  their  value,  while  others  again  brought  more  than  similar  pieces 
could  be  purchased  for  from  the  regular  dealers.  We  do  not  propose  to  say 
anything  about  the  prices  obtained,  as  ur  publishers  have  issued  a print- 
ed catalogue,  giving  the  price  of  every  lot  and  are  selling  it  at  a merely 
nominal  price,  d’liis  printed  catalogue  will  form  a kind  of  list  avail- 

able for  many  years  in  this  country,  and  giving  its  possessors  a general 
idea  of  what  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  are  M'orth.  Each  of  our 
readers  should  therefore  at  once  obtain  one  and  carefully  preseiwe  it  for 
reference. 


Coin  Sales. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  S.  II.  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Rumismatic  Society,  for  the  priced 
catalogue  of  a coin  sale  lately  held  in  the  smoky  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
venture  was  a bold  one,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  from  the  prices  obtained 
that  the  owner  of  the  collection  succeeded  in  obtaining  fair  prices  for  his 
coins. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  such  a sale  the  circle  of  purchasers  is  almost 
entirely  local,  but  the  holding  of  the  sale  at  all  shows  the  wide  extent  of 
local  interest  in  coin  collecting,  and  speaks  well  for  the  energy  of  the 
local  society.  Of  necessity,  New  York  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
center  of  the  coin  selling  business  of  the  country,  whether  this  be  done  by 
auction  sales  or  by  private  dealing.  Still  it  is  very  pleasant  to  find  that  a 
collector  is  able  to  dispose  of  his  collection  among  local  purchasers,  and 
suffer  no  great  loss  by  so  doing.  A good  deal  depends  in  such  a matter 
on  the  locality,  and  what  has  succeeded  in  a city  of  the  size  of  Pittsburg, 
would  not  be  so  apt  to  succeed  in  a country  village  or  rural  district. 
While  we  therefore  are  niu.h  pleased  to  see  the  centers  of  trade  multiply- 
ing,— for  the  more  coins  are  owned  or  change  hands  in  any  part  of  the 
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country,  tlie  better  for  collecting ; — as  a wliole,  we  do  not  recommend 
every  collector  wlio  may  wish  to  dispose  of  his  collection  to  avTiil  himself 
of  a local  auction  s<ile  for  that  purpose. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

G.  S.,  Cincinnati,  C.  The  horns  so  often  found  on  the  crests 

of  German  sliields  are  more  significant  than  you  seem  to  be  aware. 
When  a hero  was  about  to  be  invested  Avith  Knighthood,  the  formal 
ennobling  was  preceeded  by  a strict  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on 
whicli  the  honor  was  to  be  conferred.  When  these  were  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  the  heralds  were  accustomed  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
facts  in  the  case,  that  is  to  blazon  them  abroad.  When  the  honor 
had  been  conferred,  then  to  render  needless  a repetition  of  this 
inquiring,  the  Knight  was  allowed  to  wear  on  his  crest,  two  horns, 
as  symbols,  that  there  was  no  need,  to  doubt  the  right  of  the  person  in 
question  to  possess  this  honor.  From  this  use  of  the  word  our  heraldic 
terra  Blazon^  is  derived, 

K.  W.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Dubois  of  Philadelphia  has  lately 
answered  your  interesting  question  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  our 
common  phrase  e pluribus  unum  on  our  American  coins  thus : 

It  first  appeared,  on  a copjier  pattern  piece  of  private  issue,  ascribed 
to  Colonel  Peed  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.  The  date  of  tliis  piece,  the  Immvnis 
Columhia^  which  was  struck  at  Newburgh  in  1786,  and  in  1787  it  appeal- 
ed on  a gold  piece  nearly  the  size  and  value  of  a Spanish  doubloon,  say 
sixteen  dollars,  ]ia\fiug  the  place  of  issue  nova  eborac  while  the  legend 
read  unum  e pluribs.  This  })iece  l)ore  the  name  of  Brasher  and  is  ascribed 
to  a goldsmith  of  that  name  in  New  York.  It  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  of 
tlie  American  series  of  coins. 

In  1791,  a coppei’  cent  was  struck  in  England  for  Kentucky,  on  its 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  On  that  piece,  also,  we  find  this 
legend. 

The  mint  act  of  1792,  prescribed  the  legends  and  emblems  that  were 
to  appear  on  the  National  coinage,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  one  un- 
der coasideration.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  Avas  certainly  a liberty 
for  any  one  to  venture  to  place  it  on  a National  coin.  It  first  appears  on 
the  gold  coinage  of  1795,  and  though  sih-er  Avas  coined  in  1794,  does  not 
appear  on  that  until  1798.  It  Avas  then  used  regularly  until  1831,  Avhen 
it  Avas  removed  from  the  quarter  dollar,  because  it  croAA'ded  the  field  too 
much.  In  1834  it  Avas  removed  from  the  gold  coinage,  and  on  the  neAv 
issue  of  silver  in  1837,  Avas  AvithdraAvn  from  all  the  coins.  But  uoav  in 
1878,  it  has  reappeared  on  the  silver  coins. 
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Coins  of  Scotland. 

The  i)uttin2j  to  death  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  of  David,  Duke  of 
Rotliesay.  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne,  so  terrified  the  king, 
Robert  tlie  Third,  that  to  save  his  next  and  only  sui-viving  son.  Prince 
James,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  same  unscrupulous  nobleman,  he  sent  him 
to  France  in  the  year  1405.  The  prince,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
reach  that  land.  An  English  cruiser  captured  the  vessel  on  her  wa}^, 
and  the  Scottish  retinue,  along  with  the  prince,  were  taken  to  London 
and  contined  in  the  Tower.  Henry  the  Fourth,  then  on  the  Englisli 
throne,  treated  the  young  prince  with  all  respect,  and  while  watchfully 
retaining  him  as  a hostage  for  peace  on  the  border,  gave  him  a liberal 
education  and  allowed  him  considerable  freedom,  a treatment  which 
developed  the  very  considerable  mental  powers  of  which  James  was  pos- 
sessed. The  Scottish  king,  Robert  the  Third,  died  in  1406,  when,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Prince  James,  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  declared  re- 
gent. On  his  death,  in  1419,  his  son  Murdoch  succeeded  to  that  import- 
ant position,  yet  still  no  suitable  effort  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  the 
king  from  his  detention,  a detention  as  unjust  to  the  king  himself  as  it 
was  galling  to  the  pride  of  a sensitive  people  like  the  Scotch.  For  the 
long  detention  of  the  king  in  England  the  regent  was  explicitly  blamed, 
as  seeking  that  the  high  position  he  held  might  remain  the  longer  in  his 
hands,  and  that,  hoping  that  from  some  mischance,  such  as  might  arise 
aii}^  day,  the  throne  itself  might  become  vacant,  when  he  would  probably 
become  possessed  of  it.  So  clear  on  this  point  was  the  evidence  against 
him,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  King  James,  when  he  did  return  to  his  own 
land,  was  to  have  the  regent  tried  for  his  conduct,  and,  on  being  found 
guilty,  immediately  beheaded. 

James  remained  a prisoner  in  England,  however,  until  1424,  when  tiie 
English  monarch  consented  to  his  restoration,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  an  immense  sum  for  that  time,  and  for  so  poor  a 
country  as  Scotland  to  pay.  Anxious  to  recover  their  king,  however,  the 
people  paid  the  amount,  and  amid  great  rejoicing,  their  king,  accompa- 
nied by  his  Queen,  Joanna,  daughter  of  tlie  Earl  of  Somerset,  again  sat 
in  the  aTicient  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  at  Edinbin-gh. 

On  assuming  the  throne,  James  found  the  internal  government  of  the 
land  in  a very  unsettled  state.  That  he  might  attach  to  his  rule  all  the 
turbulent  characters,  the  regent  had  allowed  these  to  do  much  as  they 
pleased,  while  James  at  once  sought  to  restore  order  and  to  protect  every 
individual,  however  humble  his  position,  in  his  personal  rights.  In  doing 
thus,  he  very  naturally  displeased  all  the  lawless  ones  and  incurred  their 
wrath.  The  unhappiest  of  results  soon  followed.  At  Christmas  time, 
1437,  the  king  was  holding  court  at  Perth,  when  a rush  w'as  made  into 
his  room  by  a band  of  some  three  hundred  armed  followers  of  one  of  the 
discontented  noblemen.  One  of  the  ladies  in  the  room,  Catherine 
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Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  bolt  of  the  door  to  keep  the  assassins 
out ; her  arm  was  shattered  by  a blow,  and  as  the  king  had  been  unable 
to  escape,  he  was  butchered  on  the  spot,  liaving  reached  only  his  forty- 
fourth  year.  The  foul  deed  was  soon  after  avenged  by  the  speedy  cap- 
ture, tri^l,  condemnation,  torturing,  and  finally  execution,  of  the  ringlead- 
ers of  the  crowd;  but  in  the  meantime  Scotland  had  lost  her  king,  the 
man  with  a strong  hand  that  had  replaced  lawlessness  with  order,  that 
had  secured  peace  throughout  the  land,  and  the  ablest  member  of  the 
Stuart  family  that  ever  sat  on  the  Scottish  throne,  had  been  laid  in  an 
untimely  grave. 

The  silver  coinage  of  James  the  First  consists  of  groats,  pennies  and 
half-pennies.  There  is  no  way  now  of  ascertaining  positively  the  years 
or  dates  when  any  of  these  issues  took  place,  so  that  we  put  them  all 
down  simply  to  his  reign,  1407-1437.  The  mints  at  which  these  groats 
were  issued  were  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Sterling,  and  Perth. 
On  the  obverse  of  the  groat  is  a full  front  face  of  the  king  crowned, 
with  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  all  enclosed  by  a tressure  of  seven,  eight 
or  nine  arches ; the  legend  adopted  first  on  his  gold  nobles  by  David 
the  Second  reads,  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex  scottorvai,  when  found  in  full, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  partly  because  the  coins  are  apt  to  be 
worn  away,  and  partly  because  the  legends  are  more  or  less  abreviated. 
On  the  obverse  of  these  groats  we  find  some  small  crosses,  sometimes  on 
the  bust  of  the  king,  sometimes  on  the  field  of  the  coin,  sometimes  an  i 
in  addition  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  sometimes  a fleur  de  lis  on  the 
right  side  or  on  the  field  generally,  while  the  wmrds  of  the  legend  are 
separated  sometimes  by  ci’osses,  and  sometimes  by  fieur  de  lis.  On  the 
reverse  we  have  a long  cross  reaching  to  the  outer  edge,  with  the  legend 
in  two  circles.  In  the  outer  cmcle  we  have  the  words,  dns  ptector 
(often  misspelt)  ms  libator  meorvm,  abbreviated  for  dominvs  protector 
MEus  liberator  MEvs  {The  Lovd  is  my  Protector  and Delimrer'),  while  in 
the  inner  circle  is  the  place  of  mintage,  villa  edinbukvgii,  villa  de  lin- 
LITHCO,  VILLA  DE  PERTH,  01'  VILLA  STREVELE.  The  loilg  Cl'OSS  liaS  three 
pellets  and  a fleur  de  lis  in  each  alternate  angle,  wdiile  the  mint  mark  is 
a crown  on  the  obverse  and  a cross  on  the  reveme.  Of  these  coins,  some 
of  very  great  rarity  have  the  king’s  bust  clothed.  The  issues  of  the 
Edinburgh  mint  are  common  ; those  of  Perth  and  Linlithgow  are  not 
rare  ; those  of  Stirling  are  excessively  rare,  and  the  groat  of  Aberdeen, 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Museum  in  Oxford,  is  as  yet  unique,  no  other  of 
that  mint  having  been  discovered. 

The  Billon  coinages  of  this  reign  consist  of  pennies  and  half-pennies, 
the  former,  it  is  said,  extremely  rare,  and  the  latter  by  no  means  com- 
mon. On  the  obverse  is  a bust  of  the  king,  with  legend,  when  in  full 
reading,  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex,  with,  on  the  reverse,  a long  cross,  with 
three  pellets  in  each  angle,  and  legend  of  the  mint. 

The  gold  coinage  of  James  is  now  ascertained  to  date  from  the  year 
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1633,  when  there  was  issued  from  Ediiiliurgli  a demy  or  half  Englisli 
noble,  sometimes  called  the  lion,  from  its  design,  and  now  the  commonest 
of  the  Scottish  gold  coins.  On  the  obverse  of  these  })ieces  is  a diamond 
shaped  shield  filling  all  the  centre  of  the  coin,  and  having  the  Scottish 
arms— the  lion  rampant — facing  left,  while  in  the  border  is  the  legend, 
lAGOBvs  DEI  GRACIA  REX  scoTfORYM,  witli  the  woixls  divided  sometimes  by 
crosses  and  sometimes  by  finer  de  lis  with  mint  mark;  a crown  on  the  re- 
verse is  a small  St.  Andrews  cross  with  a finer  de  lis  on  either  side,  en- 
closed within  a six-sided  figure,  formed  of  arcs  curved  outward  and  with 
extremities  terminating  in  a finer  de  lis,  while  in  each  external  angle  is  a 
qnartre  foil.  The  legend  in  the  boi’der  is  salvvm  fac  popvlvm  tvvm 
noMiNE,  Save  thy  jjeoj^le,  O Lord,  variously  abbreviated,  with  a cross  for 
mint  mark. 

A half  demy  was  also  issued  resembling  the  demy,  except  that  it  is  re- 
duced ill  size,  and  the  mint  mark  on  the  reverse  is  a flenr  de  lis. 

On  the  death  of  James,  in  1437,  his  son  James,  aged  only  six  years, 
was  crowned  king  at  Edinburg;  of  ’ necessity,  the  regents  governed  the 
kingdom  and  soon  sought  to  hold  for  themselves  what  had  been  entrusted 
to  their  keeping.  When  James  reached  his  fourteenth  year  he  obtained 
possession  of  supreme  power,  and  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Douglasses,  the  most  ambitions  and  powerful  family  in  all  Scotland. 
A few  years  of  subjection  to  their  control  was  enough,  when  he  proceeded 
to  seek  for  some  escape  from  his  thraldom.  His  efforts,  however,  seemed 
hopeless  as  soon  as  the  noble  whom  he  had  used  as  the  opponent  of  the 
Douglas  combined  with  him  against  the  king.  James  then  resorted  to 
treachery,  and  having  invited  the  Douglas  to  Stirling  Castle,  there  picked 
a quarrel  with  him  and  then  slew  his  guest,  though  the  succeeding  years 
of  his  reign  were  spent  in  resisting  the  power  chiefiy  of  this  turbulent 
house. 

In  1460,  the  king,  then  at  war  with  England,  was  standing  beside  one 
of  the  rudely  constructed  cannons  of  that  period,  during  the  siege  of  the 
Castle  of  Roxburgh  ; the  cannon  suddenly  burst,  and  a fragment  striking 
him,  caused  his  almost  instant  death,  when  he  was  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age. 

The  gold  coins  of  his  reign  consist  of  demys  or  half-nobles,  as  in  the 
preceding  one,  the  designs,  both  obvei’se  and  reverse,  being  similar,  with 
the  exception  that  the  words  are  divided  by  tvo  annulets — one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  coinages  of  this  reign.  The  presence,  indeed,  of 
this  double  annulet  is  regarded  as  indicating  the  reign  of  the  second 
James.  This  mark  is  found  only  on  the  great  seal  of  James  the  Second, 
and  is  the  only  point  of  difference  between  this  seal  and  that  of  James 
the  First.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  its  appearance  on  certain 
coins  justifies  us  in  ascribing  all  such  coins  to  the  monarch  whose  seal,  and 
whose  seal  alone,  was  distinguished  by  it. 

In  1451  there  was  another  gold  issue,  this  time  of  the  well-known  St. 
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Andrew  and  its  half.  Until  lately  these  coins  were  ascribed  to  James 
the  First,  but  recent  researches  have  shown  conclusively  that  they  were 
issued  first  by  Janies  the  Second.  The  St.  Andrew  presents,  on  tlie  ob- 
verse, the  lion  rampant  within  a border  on  a pointed  oval  shield  that  is 
crowned,  the  legend  reading  iacobvs  dei  geacia  rex  scottorvm,  while  a 
fleur  de  lis  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  shield.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
figure  of  the  saint — whence  the  name  of  the  pieces — with  a crowned  fieur 
de  lis  on  either  side,  with  legend,  xrc  regnat  xrc  vincit  xrc  imperat 
{Christ  reigns,  Christ  conquers,  Christ  commands).  The  xrc  is  a contrac- 
tion for  the  Greek  XP12T02,  the  Homan  c being  used  for  the 
Greek  2. 

The  half  St.  Andrew  resembles  the  whole  one,  except  that  the  shield 
on  the  obverse  is  not  crowned,  while  on  the  reverse  there  are  simply  two 
crowns  in  place  of  the  crowned  fleur  de  lis. 

The  silver  issues  of  this  reign  are  three  in  number,  the  fi7'st  consists 
only  of  the  groat,  which  resemble  those  of  James  the  First,  and  were 
struck  only  at  Edinburgh  ; the  second  lias  the  king’s  front  face,  as  before, 
but  now  there  is  no  sceptre,  while  the  legend  on  both  obverse  and  re- 
verse is  as  before.  The  reverse  design  differs  from  that  on  the  coining  of 
James  the  First,  in  having  a crown  and  pellets  in  each  alternate  angle  of 
the  reverse.  The  groats  were  struck  at  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Berwick, 
Stirling,  and  Perth,  with  half  groats  struck  at  Edinburgh,  all  being  very 
rare  except  the  groats  of  Edinburgh  which  are  very  common;*  and  third, 
with  obverse  design  of  the  king’s  bust  as  clothed,  though  in  other  re- 
spects the  second  resembles  the  first  issue,  but  is  of  very  different  work- 
manship. Groats'  of  the  Edinburgh  mint  alone  are  known  ; while  it  is 
very  doubtful  wtiether  any  smaller  coins  were  struck  in  silver,  as  none 
are  known. 

The  Billon  coinage  coin  consisted  only  of  half-pennies  of  two  types, 
the  one  having  the  three  pellets  in  the  angles,  and  the  other  having  a 
crown  and  fleur  de  lis  in  each  alternate  angle,  while  both  types  are  rare. 


The  Duchy  of  Cleves. 

On  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Prussia,  and  making  a deep  indent  into 
the  Holland  province  of  Gelderland,  there  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  in  former  times,  the  Duchy  of  Cleves.  The  early  history  of  this 
dukedom  connects  the  locality  with  the  presence  of  Cfesar,  whose 
name  is  still  commemorated  by  a so-called  tower.  So  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  we  read  of  Counts  of  Cleves,  though  the  town  did  not  receive  its 
incorporation  until  the  year  1242.  In  1417,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  raised 
the  counts  to  the  ranks  of  dukes,  assigning  to  them  all  the  neighboring 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  At  tliat  time,  the  ducal  residence  was 
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the  Castle  of  Schwaiienburg — where  Ann  of  Cleves,  tlie  wife  of  tlie  English 
Henry  the  Eightli,  was  born.  The  duke  subsequently  added  to  their  pos- 
sessions the  i)ukedom  of  Julich  and  that  of  Berg,  so  that  the  Dukedom  of 
Cleves  thus  became  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  minor  principalities 
of  the  period.  On  the  death  of  Duke  AVilliam,  in  1609,  without  issue, 
the  succession  became  the  object  of  a fierce  contention  between  no  fewer 
than  six  different  claimants,  and  not  until  the  Treaty  of  Xanten,  in  1614, 
was  the  dispute  settled,  when  the  dukedom  was  given  to  Sigismund,  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  who  had  married  a niece  of  the  deceased  Duke  Wil- 
liam. The  territory  remained  thus  incorporated  with  Prussia  until  1805, 
when  Prussia  ceded  it  to  France  ; Napoleon  then  formed  it  into  a grand 
duchy,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Murat ; afterwards  transferred  by  the  con- 
queror to  Naples.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  in  1816,  Cleves  was 
restored  to  Prussia,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 

Berg,  which  thus  became  associated  with  Cleves,  adjoins  it  in  location, 
being  on  its  southern  border,  and  lying  between  the  Countship  of  Marck, 
the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Cologne.  So  far  back  as 
1108  this  district  was  formed  into  a county,  remaining  thus  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  which  time  it  had  passed  into  the  Julich  family. 
On  the  death  of  Duke  William,  in  1600,  Austria  laid  claim  to  the  estates 
as  being  an  imperial  fief,  and  for  some  years  its  affairs  were  administered 
by  the  electors  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg  and  the  elector  Palatine.  At  last, 
in  1624,  the  controversy  was  settled,  and  Berg,  by  the  Dusseldorf  Treaty, 
was  bestowed  on  the  Elector;  of  the  Palatine.  W ith  that  ruler  it  remained, 
sharing,  of  course,  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand  of 
successive  conquerors,  until,  in  1806,  Napoleon  bestowed  it,  along  with 
Cleves,  on  Murat,  who  was  styled  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg.  On  the  re- 
moval of  Murat  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Berg  was  bestowed  on  Louis,  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Holland.  By  the  treaty  of  Yienna,  however,  it  was 
restored  to  Prussia,  and  still  forms  part  of  that  country. 

The  coinage  of  this  territory  has  undergone  very  few  changes  during 
the  long  period  of  its  historical  existence.  The  shield  of  Cleves  is  very 
notic.eable.  In  chief,  or  the  upper  section  of  the  shield,  we  have  three 
distinct  arms.  In  dexter,  or  right  the  arms  of  Juliers,  a lion  rampant 
and  crowned  facing  left.  In  sinister,  or  left,  the  arms  of  Berg,  also  a 
lion  rampant  but  facing  right,  while  in  the  middle  are  the  arms  of  Cleves 
itself;  these  are  described  technically  as  follows:  On  an  escarbuncle  or 
inescutcheon,  argent  (that  is,  of  the  color  of  silver),  eight  staves  radiate 
outward  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  each  marked  by  projections  and 
terminating  in  a triangle,  while  sometimes  the  tips  are  connected  by  a 
band.  In  fess  (that  is,  the  lower  section  of  the  shield)  we  have  dexter, 
the  arms  of  Marck,  fess  cheque  (that  is,  a checker-board  pattern),  and 
sinister,  the  arms  of  Bavensburg,  consisting  of  three  chevronels  (that 
is,  lines  so  drawn  as  to  resemble  the  rafters  of  a house  meeting  at  the 
ridge  of  the  roof).  The  legends  often  read  thus,  though  they  so  vary 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  present  all  the  varieties  that  occur ; Dvx.  Ivi 
(for  J ulich),  Clivi  (for  Cleves),  et  Berg.  Com.  (for  Comes,  Count), 
Mar.  (for  March),  Ra.  (for  liavensburg).  On  the  obverse  of  the  coins 
is  generally  found  the  likeness  of  the  reigning  duke,  with  legend  either 
of  his  name  or  some  religious  sentence,  such  as  in  deo  spes  mea,  with 
name  of  the  ruler.  The  coins  are  now  of  the  usual  Prussian  or  German 
style. 


English  Shillings — Continued.  • 

ANNE. 

On  the  death  of  William,  without  issue,  his  wife  Mary  having 
predeceased  him,  the  English  throne  became  vacant,  so  that  contention 
might  possibly  have  arisen.  The  transfer  of  the  crown  from  James  II. 
to  William  of  Orange,  seemed  to  mean  a permanent  exclusion  of  the 
Stnart  dynasty,  and  yet  the  absence  of  heirs  also  seemed  to  throw  the 
nation  back  on  the  exiled  race.  An  arrangement  was  therefore  come  to 
by  which  the  daughter  of  King  James — because  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  should  succeed  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
half-brother,  Charles  Stuart — the  Pretender — who  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
Church, 

James  II.  had  been  married  twice — first,  in  1660,  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  born  in  1664,  and  the  second,  in  1673, "to  Mary  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  by  whom,  in  1688,  he  had  a son,  Charles,  after- 
wards known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Pretender. 

Though  Anne  Hyde  had  been  brought  up  a Pi'otestant,  yet  just  before 
her  death  she  joined  the  Romish  Church ; in  which  act  she  was  soon 
followed  by  her  husband,  then  only  Duke  of  York.  Her  two  daughters, 
however,  were  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  remained  firmly 
attached  to  this  all  their  days.  Of  these  girls,  Mary,  the  elder,  married 
William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  ill.  of  England,  while  in  1684, 
Anne,  the  younger,  married  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  William,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  March  10, 
1702,  being  then  thirty-eight  years  old,  Anne’s  first  issue  of  shillings 
took  place  immediately  on  her  accession,  in  1702.  On  the  obverse  is  the 
Queen’s  bust  to  left,  with  hair  tied  up  with  a fillet  and  the  dress  fastened 
at  the  bosom  by  a broach,  the  legend  reading  anna.  dei.  gratia.  On 
the  reverse  we  find  the  four  shields  of  arms,  each  crowned  and  ari-anged 
crosswise,  with  the  Star  of  the  Garter  in  the  centre,  the  date  being 
divided  by  the  crown  on  the  English  shield,  and  the  legend  reading 

MAG.  BR.  FRA.  ET.  HIB.  REG. 

Of  the  bust  on  the  shilling  of  this  reign  there  are  four  distinct  designs. 
First,  that  found  only  on  the  issue  of  1702,  and  distinguished  from  the 
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others  by  the  coarse  hair,  and  a sliglit  twist  in  the  fillet  whose  ends  are 
somewhat  long.  Of  the  shillings  of  this  year  with  this  design  we  have 
the  following  varieties  : 

1702«.  Obverse  as  described ; reverse  as  described,  without  any  device 
in  the  angles. 

1702J.  Obv.  as  last ; rev.  with  a plume  in  each  angle.  The  plume  in- 
dicates, it  is  said,  that  the  silver  came  from  certain  Welsh  mines.  The 
coins  with  the  plumes  were  often  called  Quaker’s  money,  because  the 
company  that  worked  these  mines  had  in  its  membership  many  persons 
of  that  persuasion. 

1702c.  Obv.  as  last ; but  with  vigo  under  the  bust.  This  is  said  to  in- 
dicate the  capture  of  Yigo  in  October,  1702,  and  of  the  great  Spanish 
galleons  from  which  was  taken  the  silver  of  which  these  were  struck. 

In  the  second  design,  issued  in  1703,  the  queen’s  head  is  shorter  than 
in  the  first  one,  the  hair  finer,  the  fillet  straight,  and  the  ends  rather  short. 
Of  this  design  we  have  the  following  varieties,  with  their  dates  : 

1703.  Obv.  as  described,  with  vigo  under  the  bust ; rev.  as  on  first 
issue. 

1704«.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  plain,  as  on  No.  1 of  the  first  design. 

1704J.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  a plume  in  each  angle,  as  on  No.  2 of  the 
first  design. 

1705cj.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  plain. 


17055.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  a plume  in  each  angle. 

1705c.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  a plume  and  a rose  in  each  angle  alternately. 
This  indicates  silver  brought  to  the  mint  by  a company  that  used  coal — 
as  it  was  then  called  sea-coal  and  pit-coal — for  smelting  lead. 

1706.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  plumes  and  roses. 

1707.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  as  last. 

1708.  Obv.  as  last ; rev.  as  last. 

In  1707  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  was  effected,  when  the 
separate  issues  of  coins  for  the  former  country  ceased.  For  a few  years 
longer,  however,  the  Scottish  mint  continued  to  be  used,  while  the  coins 
minted  there  had  an  e under  the  bust.  All  such  coins,  therefore,  though 
generally  considered  part  of  the  English  series,  really  form  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  the  Scottish  series  of  coins. 

The  third  design  made  its  appearance  the  year  of  the  union.  In  it 
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the  tiara  on  the  queen’s  forehead  conceals  the  end  of  the  tillet,  the  two 
curls  above  which  are  very  small.  Of  this  design  we  have  the  following 
varieties  and  their  dates: 

1707a.  Obv.  as  described  ; rev.  plain. 

Obv.  as  last ; rev.  plumes. 


1707J. 

1708a. 

17085. 

1708c. 

1709. 

1710a. 

1711. 


Obv. 

Obv. 

Obv. 

Obv. 

Obv. 

Obv. 


rev.  plain, 
rev.  plumes, 
rev.  plumes  and  roses, 
rev.  plain. 

rev.  plumes  and  roses, 
rev.  plain. 

The  fourth  design  was  first  used  in  1710.  This  one  has  the  locks  of 
hair  more  detached  and  curled,  not  smooth  above  the  fillet.  Of  this  we 
have  the  following  varieties : 


i(  u 
u 


u u 
a a 


17105.  Obv.  as  described  ; rev.  plain. 


1710c. 

1711. 

1712. 

1713. 

1714. 


Obv. 
Obv. 
Obv.  “ 
Obv.  “ 
Obv. 


U 


u 


cc 


u 


rev.  plumes  and  roses, 
rev.  plain. 

rev.  plumes  and  roses, 
rev.  plumes  and  roses, 
rev.  plumes  and  roses. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  shillings  with  e under  the  bust  belong 
properly  to  the  Scottish  series,  yet  we  insert  here  an  account  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

1707a.  Obv.  with  bust  of  the  second  design,  with  c below  it ; rev. 
four-crowned  shields  with  garter  star  in  the  centre,  crosswise  ; 1st.  Eng- 
land and  Scotlsiiid  party  j>er pale ; 2.  France;  3.  England  and  Scot- 
land 4.  Ireland.  No  device  in  the  angles. 

17075.  Obv.  with  bust  of  the  third  design  and  E with  a star  below  it ; 
rev.  as  last. 

1708a.  Obv.  with  third  bust  and  e below  ; rev.  as  last. 

17085.  Obv.  as  last,  but  above  the  fillet  two  curls  that  curl  forward 
with  E and  a star ; rev.  as  last. 

1708c.  Obv.  as  last,  but  with  above  the  fillet  two  curls  that  curl  back- 
ward and  seem  to  form  the  letter  s ; rev.  as  last. 

1709.  Obv.  with  bust,  as  last,  with  e and  a very  small  star  below  it ; 
i-ev.  as  last. 

Queen  Anne,  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Stuarts  that  ever  sat 
on  the  British  throne,  died  of  apoplexy,  on  August  1st,  1714,  and  despite 
the  intrigues  on  foot  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  half  brother.  Prince 
Charles,  the  Pretender  then  living  at  the  Court  of  France,  was  succeeded 
by  George  I. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  I,  of  England,  had  married  Fred- 
erick, the  Elector-Palatine  of  Bohemia.  Their  daughter  was  Sophia, 
who  married  Ernst  August,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  whose  son  again, 
George  Lewis,  Elector  of  Hanover  and  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
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being  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  outside  of  the  line  of  James  II.,  whose 
blood  had  become  “ corrupted,”  as  it  was  technically  called,  through  his 
abdication  and  exclusion,  now  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  on  the 
deatli  of  Anne. 

On  the  shillings  now  issued  we  find  a bust  of«the  king  to  right  lan- 
reated  and  in  armor  with  legend,  georgivs  d.  g m.  hr.  er.  et.  hib.  rex.  f. 
D.,  the  last  two  letters  standing  for  fidei  defensor  {^Defender  of  the  Faith), 
a title  borne  by  the  British  sovereigns  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  gratitude  foi-  the 
king’s  defence  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  of  the  Romish  faith,  then 
being  assailed  by  Martin  Luther.  On  the  reverse  we  find  the  four 
crowned  shields  of  arms  crosswise.  First,  England  and  Scotland 
pe7' jpale  ; second,  France  ; third,  Ireland  ; and  fourth,  Hanover,  consist- 
ing of  dexter,  Brunswick,  two  lions  passant,  gnardant ; sinister,  Lunen- 
burgh,  Leine  of  hearts,  with  lion  rampant ; for  base,  Saxony  ; a horse 
courrant,  and  over  all,  on  a shield  or  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Charle- 
magne’s crown,  the  symbol  of  the  office  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  as  Arch- 
treasurer of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  reads  : 
BRUN.  ET.  L.  DUX,  s.  R.  I.  A.  Til.  ET.  EL.,  a mystic  and  ofttimes  puzzling 
collocation  that  when  in  full  reads : brunsivigensis  et  lunenbbrgensis 

DVX  SACRI  ROMANI  IMPERII  ARCIII  THESADRARIDSS  ET  ELECTOR  {Duke  of 

BrunswieJc  and  Lunenbnrgh,  Arch  treasurer  and  Eleotoi'  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire).  Of  the  King’s  bust  we  have  the  following  designs 
first,  with  dates  : 

1715.  Obv.  King’s  head  as  described,  but  with  only  two  straight 
ends  and  the  tie  fastening  the  laureation  and  no  bow  ; Rev.  as  de- 
scribed, with  plumes  and  roses  in  the  angles. 

This  device,  obverse  and  reverse,  was  used  in  1716,  1717,  1718,  1719, 
1720,  1721,  1722,  with  varieties  on  a second  issue  of  1721  and  1722,  of 
no  device  between  the  angles,  while  in  1723  we  have  S.  S.'and  C.  in  al- 
ternate angles.  These  letters  represent  the  South  Sea  Company,  organ- 
ized to  trade  with  that  point  of  the  world,  and  whose  ships  often  brought 
silver  bullion  home  to  England. 

Second : The  King’s  head  now  shows  a bow  with  one  head  fastening 
the  laureation,  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  : 

1723a,  Obv.  the  King’s  head  as  described  ; rev.  as  described  with 
S.  S.,  and  in  each  alternate  angle. 

1723^,  Obv.  as  last ; rev.  as  last,  except  with  plumes  and  feathers  in 
the  angles  instead  of  S.  S. 

1723c.  Obv.  as  last,  with  W.  C.  C,  under  the  bust  ; rev.  plumes  and 
two  interlinked  C’s  in  each  alternate  angle.  These  letters  under  the 
bust,  and  the  two  on  the  reverse,  denote  the  Copper  Company,  or  the 
Welsh  Copper  Company  in  the  west  of  England,  which  had  been  char- 
tered by  William  and  Mary. 

1724.  Obv.  as  last ; rev.  as  last. 
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1725a.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  as  last. 

1725J.  Obv.  as  last ; rev.  plumes  and  roses  in  the  angles. 


1726a.  Obv.  as  last ; rev.  plumes  and  C.  C.  in  the  angles. 

1726d.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  plumes  and  roses. 

1727.  Obv.  as  last;  rev.  as  last. 

King  George  died  at  Osnaburg,  10th  of  June,  1727,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son. 


The  Copper  Coins  of  Canada. 

MONTREAL  BANK  TOKENS. 

1837.  Obv.  A habitant  or  French  Canadian  farmer,  standing  with 
a whip  in  his  right  hand  and  his  left  extended,  with  legend,  Province 
DU  BAS  Canada  ; below.  Deux  Sous.  Rev.  The  arms  of  Montreal  hav- 
ino-  on  the  ribbon  in  sunk  letters.  Bank  of  Montreal.  The  legend  above 
reads,  bank  token,  and  below,  one  penny,  with  date,  1837. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced  in  size,  with  un  sou  in  place  of  deux  sous. 
Rev.  as  last,  but  reduced,  and  half-penny  in  place  of  one  penny,  with 
date  as  before,  1837. 

Obv.  as  last,  with  deux  sous.  Rev.  as  last,  but  on  the  ribbon  the 
legend  City  Bank,  with  one  penny  ; date,  1837. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced,  with  un  sou.  Rev.  as  last,  but  reduced,  and 
HALF -penny;  date,  1837. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  deux  sous  on  the  ribbon.  Rev.  as  last,  but  on  the 
ribbon  Banque  du  Peuple,  and  with  one  penny  and  date,  1837. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced,  and  un  sou.  Rev.  as  last,  but  half-penny 
and  date,  1837. 

Obv.  as  last,  with  deux  sous.  Rev.  as  last,  but  with  one  penny,  and 
on  the  ribbon  Quebec  Bank. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  with  un  sou.  Rev.  as  last,  but  with  half-penny. 

Obv.  Front  view  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  with  legend  Province  of 
Canada  above,  and  Bank  of  Montreal  below.  Rev.  as  last ; on  ribbon 
City  Bank,  with  value,  one  penny,  and  date,  1837. 

1838.  Obv.  Side  view  of  the  bank  with  legend  above.  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal ;’  in  the  ex.  the  date,  1838.  Rev.  The  arms  of  Montreal,  with 
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legend  rank  token  above  and  one  penny  below,  with  Bank  of  Montreal 
on  tlie  ribbon  in  raised  letters. 

Obv.  as  last,  with  un  sou.  Bev.  as  last,  with  legend  of  value, 

HALF-PENNY. 

1839.  Obv.  as  last,  but  with  deux  sous  and  date,  1839.  Bev.  as  last, 
but  with  value,  one  penny. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced,  with  un  sou  and  date,  1839.  Bev.  as  last, 
but  with  value,  half-penny. 

1842.  Obv.  Front  view  of  the  bank,  with  legend.  Province  of 
Canada  above,  and  Bank  of  Montreal  below.  Bev.  Arms  of  Montreal, 
with  value  and  date,  1842. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced,  with  un  sou.  Bev.  as  last,  but  reduced,  with 
iLVLF-PENNY  and  date,  1842. 

1844.  Obv.  as  last,  but  deux  sous.  Bev.  as  last,  but  with  value,  one 

PENNY. 

Obv.  as  last.  Bev.  as  last,  but  with  value,  half-penny. 

1850.  Obv.  St.  Oeorge  and  the  dragon  to  right,  with  legend.  Bank 
OF  Upper  Canada,  and  in  ex.  the  date,  1850.  On  the  base  of  the  ground 
may  be  seen,  in  small  letters,  B.  K.  & Co.  Bev.  The  arms  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  legend,  hank  token,  and  value,  one  penny. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced  ; value  un  sou.  Bev.  as  last,  with  value  one 

HALF-PENNY. 

1852.  Obv.  French  farmer  as  on  the  coins  of  1837,  with  legend. 
Province  du  Canada  and  value,  Deux  Sous.  Bev.  Arms  of 
Quebec. 

1852.  Obv.  as  last,  but  date,  1852.  Bev.  as  last,  with  value,  one  penny. 
Obv.  as  last.  Bev.  as  last,  but  value  one  half-penny. 

1854.  Obv.  as  last,  but  with  date,  1854.  Bev.  as  last,  but  value,  one 

PENNY. 

Obv.  as  last.  Bev.  as  last,  but  with  value,  one  half-penny. 

1857.  Obv.  as  last,  but  date,  1857.  Bev.  as  last,  with  one  penny. 
Obv.  as  last.  Bev.  as  last,  but  one  half-penny. 

The  very  animated  device  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  that  appears 
on  these  coins  is  taken  from  that  design  by  Pistrucci,  and  which  is  found 
on  the  English  crown  pieces  of  1820. 

QUEBEC  issue. 

While  the  Montreal  Bank  was  issuing  its  very  handsome  tokens,  the 
Bank  of  Quebec  accompanied  it  to  a small  extent  by  issuing,  *during, 
however,  only  one  year,  tokens  for  its  customers.  These  we  describe  in 
this  connection. 

1852.  Obv.  French  habitant  as  before,  with  legend.  Province  du 
Canada  above,  wdth  deux  sous  below.  Bev.,  the  arms  of  Quebec ; a 
female  figure  seated,  and  facing  right,  pointing  out  to  the  sea,  on  which  is 
a ship ; behind,  a mountain — the  Heights  of  Abraham, — crowned  by  the 
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Citadel ; legend  above,  Quebec  bank  token,  with  date,  1852,  below  the 
base  line,  and  the  value,  one  penny. 

Obv.  as  last,  but  reduced,  and  value,  un  sou.  Rev.  as  last,  but  with 
value,  HALF-PENNY. 

prince  Edward’s  Island. 

1840.  Obv.  Sheaf  of  wheat  with  sickle,  and  legend.  Fringe  Edward’s 
Island  half-penny,  with  date,  1840.  Rev.  a plough,  with  legend,  com- 
merce AND  TRADE. 

1855.  Obv.  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  with  date,  1855,  across  the  field. 
Re\^  the  legend,  self-government  and  free  trade,  in  five  lines.  Obv. 
Prince  Edward’s  Island.  Rev.  as  last. 

1857.  Obv.  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  with  date,  1857.  Rev.  as  befcre. 

1871.  Obv.  Head  of  Victoria  to  left,  with  coronet  and  bare  neck,  en- 
closed in  a beaded  circle  with  legend  around,  Victoria  Queen,  and  in  ex. 
the  date,  1871.  Rev.  Two  trees — a small  one  and  a large  one — with  le- 
gend below,  PARVA  SUB  iNGENTi,  while  outside  the  beaded  circle  are  the 
words.  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  ex.  the  value,  one  cent. 

There  are  also  sevei-al  tokens  known  to  be  connected  with  Prince 
Edward’s  Island,  but  which  bear  no  date,  and  are  as  follows : 

Obv.  a steamer  going  to  left,  with  legend  half-penny  above  and  token 
below.  Rev.  Fisheries  and  agriculture. 

Obv.  Success  to  the  fisheries,  with  the  design  of  a codfish,  resem- 
bling that  on  the  Magdalen  Island  penny.  Rev.  Speed  the  plough,  with 
the  figure  of  a plough  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  Of  this  piece  Sandham 
says  there  are  several  varieties,  resulting  from  differences  in  the  shape  of 
the  plough. 

MAGDALEN  ISLAND. 

1815.  Obv.  A seal  to  right,  within  a circle,  and  legend  in  the  outer 
circle,  Magdalen  Island,  with  date,  1815.  Rev.  An  opened  codfish,  with 
legend  in  the  outer  circle,  success  to  the  fisheries,  and  in  border  below, 
ONE  PENNY. 


Coinage  of  Mecklenburg. 

Away  where  the  cold  waters  of  the  Baltic  wash  the  northern  shores  of 
what  may  be  called  the  territory  of  Central  Europe,  lies  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  through  whose  territory  flows  the  important 
river  Elbe.  Tlie  westward  march  of  the  conquering  invaders  of  Europe 
in  the  early  centuries,  brought  a Sclavonic  population  into  the  district  so 
that  the  original  Germans  were  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  people. 
About  the  twelfth  century,  Henry,  the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  proceeded 
to  subdue  the  territory  for  Christianity,  and  finding  that  the  easiest  plan 
of  doing  this  would  be  to  kill  off  as  many  of  the  ])eople  as  possible,  aided 
by  his  Teutonic  knigkts,  this  mode  of  couversion  went  apace,  until  after 
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the  land  had  been  well-nigh  rendered  a desert  the  few  people  that  sur- 
vived accepted  of  Christianity  and  owned  allegiance  to  Duke  Ilenry. 
The  real  object  of  the  expedition — the  enlarging  of  his  domains — was 
thus  finally  gained.  To  retain  his  conquests,  Henry  now  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Burewin,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  defeated  and  slain 
Sclavonic  sovereign,  while  the  country  became  known  as  Mikilinburg, 
from  a village  of  that  name,  which  still  exists  between  Wismar  and 
Bruel.  In  1849,  the  territory  was  elevated  into  a duchy  by  the  Emperor 
Charles.  In  1550,  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  introduced  by  Duke 
John  Albert,  while  the  grandsons  of  this  ruler  founded  the  two  lines  of 
Mecklenburg-Sclnverin  and  Mecklenbnrg-Glustrow.  During  the  Thirty 
Years’  war,  hoM^ever,  the  successes  of  Wallenstein  enabled  him,  in  1627, 
to  deprive  the  territory  of  its  ducal  rank,  because  of  its  adhesion  to  the 
reformed  faith,  while  the  title  and  the  estates  were  conferred  on  himself 
by  the  Emperor.  In  1632,  however,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  the  head  of 
his  irresistible  Swedes,  restored  the  banished  dukes  to  their  domains.  In 
1721,  the  duclw  was  divided  into  the  territories  of  IMecklenburg-Schwerin 
with  Glustrow  and  Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz  with  Ratzebiirg,  and  Stai-gai'd, 
Mirow,  and  Nemerow — another  independent  principality.  In  1815,  Duke 
Frederic  Franz,  of  Schwerin,  was  raised  to  the  grand  duchy,  a rank  still 
possessed. 

The  title  of  the  grand  duke  is  very  lengthy;  he  is  called,  for  instance. 
Prince  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals — a title  that  is  often  found  on  the  ear- 
lier coinages — of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg,  Count  of  Schwerin,  Lord  of 
Rostock,  Stargard,  etc. 

The  arms  of  the  Mecklenburg  shield  are  as  follows : A buffalo’s  head, 
with  a ring  through  his  nose,  ducally  crowned,  with  the  attires  passing 
through  the  crown  ; for  Wenden,  or  the  Vandal  kingdom,  a grifiin  ser- 
geant ; for  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  a bordure  argent ; for  Ratze- 
burg,  a cross  humetty  ducally  crowned;  for  the  county  of  Schwerin,  an 
arm  bent  varabraced,  that  is,  in  armor,  issuing  from  the  clouds  and  hold- 
ing between  the  thumb  and  the  first  finger  a ring,  while  round  the  arm 
is  a knot  of  I’ibbon  ; for  Rostock,  as  for  Mecklenburg,  excej)t  that  we 
have  only  the  side  view  of  the  buffalo’s  head,  while  over  all  there  is  for 
Stargard  an  inescutcheon  per  fess,  gules  and  or. 

These  designs  are  found  separately  on  the  coins  issued  by  each  of  the 
associated  principaliti'es,  or  on  those  of  the  different  free  cities  wdtliin  the 
State  that  were  possessed,  as  many  of  these  were,  of  independent  muni- 
cipal government.  Of  these  cities  or  practical  republics,  we  shall  name 
the  following : 

Rostock. — A city  of  Sclavonic  origin,  that  comes  dimly  into  history 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  whose  commercial  enterprise, 
resulting  from  its  membership  in  the  great  Hanseatic  League,  made  it 
almost  rival  Lubeck  itself  in  importance.  The  influence  of  its  wealth 
and  commerce  secured  for  Rostock  so  much  political  independence  that 
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even  to-day  it  is  practically  a republic  in  its  municipal  government.  The 
coins  of  Kostock  are  easily  recognizable  by  the  griffin  sergeant  on  the 
obverse,  whicli  they  always  bear,  while  on  the  reverse  is  a sliield  divided 
party  per  fess,  with  a small  griffin  on-  the  crest. 

WisMAR  is  another  of  the  cities  of  Mecklenburg  which  has  had  a repu- 
tation. The  coins  of  this  city  are  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  the  saint 
on  the  obverse— St.  Lawrence,  with  his  j^alm  of  triumph,  because  of  his 
martyrdom,  and  in  his  hand  the  traditional  gridiron  by  which  his  cruel 
death  was  effected.  Sometimes  there  is  on  the  coin  the  saint’s  name,  and 
sometimes  not,  but  the  figure  with  the  peculiar  accompaniment  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  for  whom  it  is  meant.  On  the  reverse  will  be  found  a 
large  cross,  having  laid  on  it  a shield  party  per  pale,  with  the  half  buf- 
falo’s head  of  Rostock  in  dexter  and  sinister,  the  party  per  pale  of  Star- 
gard,  with  legend  : Moneta  Wismakiensis. 

Stralsund  is  another  of  these  Mecklenburg  cities,  which,  as  a free 
city,  issued  coins  on  its  own  authorityL  Situated  in  the  present  Prussian 
province  of  Pommcrn,  it  lies  right  opposite  the  island  of  Rngen. 
Founded  in  1209  by  Prince  Jaromar,  of  the  island  of  Rugen,  Stralsund 
soon  became  important  through  its  commerce,  and  having  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League,  its  merchant  vessels  went  far  and  wide.  During  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  Wallenstein  imsuccessfully  besieged  it,  as  it  then 
belonged  to  Sweden.  Tc  this  country  it  belonged  for  nearly  two  hnn- 
dred  years,  when  in  1815  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  since  then  has  remained  in  her  possession,  though  still 
retaining  a large  amount  of  local  and  municipal  independence. 

The  coins  of  Stralsund  are  very  remarkable  in  their  design.  On  the 
obverse  is  a spear  head,  filling  the  centre  of  the  field,  while  the  legend 
reads:  moneta  stralsundensis,  with  the  value  placed  below  the  design. 
On  the  reverse  is  a large  Maltese  cross  in  the  centre,  sarrounded  by  a 
border,  in  which  is  the  legend  : in  nomine  tuo  salts  nos  deus,  with  date 
sometimes  on  the  obverse,  we  have  the  imperial  eagle,  with  the  name 
and  title  of  the  emperor,  while  again,  on  the  reverse,  in  place  of  the 
Maltese  cross,  we  will  find  a cross  fleury. 

Our  readers  will  sometimes  come  across  coins  having  on  the  obverse  a 
shield,  with  three  helmets,  forcrest,  and  charged  with  the  arms  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Rostock,  Schwerin  and  Rostock  quarterly,  with  legend,  and  on 
the  reverse  a ligure  with  legend  of  name  and  title  nvx  megauolensis. 
As  no  such  country  is  now  known,  and  as  it  is  very  seldom  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  may  be  as  well  just  to  say  here  that  by  this  long  and  odd 
sounding  word  of  megauolensis  or  megauololensis  is  meant  simply  Meek- 
lenl)UT(j.  

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

G.  W.  D.  (Fall  Ifiver.)  There  was  but  one  issue  of  the  silver  three 
cent  piece  in  1853  ; they  were  without  the  arrows  and  olive  branch. 
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Onr  engraver  and  printer  occasioned  the  misstatement,  wliicli  escaped 
onr  observation. 

Yonr  second  question  we  are  unable  to  answer,  as  new  varieties  are 
turning  up  occasionally,  so  that  a statement  correct  to-day  might  not  be 
so  to-morrow. 

F.  G.  M.  (Springfield.)  The  term  “proof”  means  a coin  which  has  a 
clear  reflective  surface  like  a mirror— caused  by  having  the  new  dies  and 
planchets  polished  before  striking. 

“ Uncirculated  ” means  showing  no  trace  of  wear  ; that  is,  as  sharp  or 
brilliant  as  when  coined. 

Twelve  and  a half  cent  pieces  were  never  coined  in  tlie  U.  S. 

The  Confederate  Government  never  coined  any  money. 

The  rubbing  you  send  is  of  ^ skilling,  Sweden. 

M.  H.  (Bakersfield.)  The  abreviations  in  the  catalogue  are  as  follows : 
“ Rev.”  Keverse,  and  “ins.”  inscription.  “ 1805  over  ’04  ” means  that 
the  die  of  1804  was  used  for  coining  in  1805,  after  altering  the  last 
figure. 

T.  D.  (Chicago.)  The  liberty  cap  and  stick,  on  the  cents  of  onr  coun- 
try, have  no  reference  to  any  French  custom,  as  many  persons  imagine, 
but  to  one  of  a much  earlier,  even  a Roman  origin.  When  a Roman 
slave  was  liberated  by  his  master,  his  head  was  shaved  in  the  temple  of 
one  of  the  deities,  and  then  a cap  was  given  him  as  a badge  or  indication 
of  his  freedom.  He  was  also  generally  presented  with  a robe  and  ring, 
and  then,  for  the  most  part,  assuming  his  former  master’s  name,  remained 
in  the  family  as  one  of  the  freedmen.  This  cap  is  found  represented  on 
many  of  the  coins  of  Roman  families. 

As  for  the  stick  or  staff,  this  also  had  reference  to  one  of  the  customs 
followed  on  the  occasion  of  the  manumission  of  a slave.  When  a master 
purposed  to  liberate  a slave,  he  turned  him  round  in  a circle  and  then, 
having  struck  him  with  the  stick,  bid  him  go.  The  slave  was  then  free 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased.  Therefore  the  liberty  pole  that  Pocahontas 
carries  over  her  shoulder  with  the  caji  at  its  end,  brings  before  us  a 
Roman  custom,  and  was  probably  adopted  at  that  early  period  in  our 
national  history,  because  of  our  recent  assertion  of  onr  freedom  against 
the  armies  of  our  mother  land,  Britain.  It  will  well  repay  you  as  a 
matter  of  numismatic  I’esearch,  to  see  in  how  many  lands  this  same  mode 
of  manumission  prevailed,  and  then  to  note  how  frequently  there  is 
mention  made  of  it  on  the  coins  of  the  country.  In  thus  tracing  out  the 
existence  of  similar  customs  in  widely  apart  countries,  we  are  helping  to 
show  the  common  origin  of  the  human  family,  despite  its  many  different 
peoples  at  present. 
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Interesting  “ Finds.” 

Every  now  and  then  hidden  treasure  is  being  turned  up  in  European  as 
well  as  in  Asiatic  countries.  These  hoards  were  buried  in  troublous 
times,  but  the  fortunes  of  war  or  the  hand  of  death  has  prevented 
their  owner  from  ever  returning  to  claim  his  own.  For  500,  1,000,  2,000 
years,  mother  earth  has  carefully  kept  her  trust,  and  as  none  have  during  all 
that  time  appeared  to  claim  the  propertj^,  she  is  now  surrendering  it  to  the 
husbandman  or  the  explorer.  In  Great  Britain,  all  such  “finds”  are 
called  treasure-trove,  and  belong  to  the  Crown.  Under  a heavy  penalty 
the  discoverer  of  buried  coins  or  curiosities  must  send  what  he  has  found 
to  a special  officer,  wlui  selects  from  the  mass  whatever  may  be  needful 
to  complete  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum;  a few  pieces  are  sent 
to  the  local  museums,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  Britain,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  returned  to  the  finder  with  leave  to  dispose  of  them  as  he 
pleases.  The  following  paragraphs  from  Scottish  newspapers  may  inter- 
est our  readers  ; . 

“ At  a recent  meeting  of  a society  of  Antiquaries,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
a notice  was  read  of  an  extraordinary  hoard  of  silver  coin,  found  in  a 
metal  pot  on  the  estate  of  Montrave,  Kennoway,  Fife,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1877.  The  pot  was  exhibited  by  permission  of  the  Queen’s  and 
Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer  of  Scotland.  It  contained  9,854  coins. 
Of  these  457  were  Scotch,  8,830  English,  141  Irish,  8 Anglo-Gallic,  and 
302  were  foreign  sterlings.  The  Scotch  coins  consist  of  one  William  the 
Lion  penny,  242  pennies  of  Alexander  III.,  all  of  the  long  single  cross 
coinage,  29  pennies  of  Baliol,  12  of  Robert  I.,  and  34  of  David  II.,  of 
whose  coinage  there  were  also  124  Edinburgh  groats.  The  English  con- 
sist of  two  "Henry  short-cross  pennies,  and  8,787  sterlings  or  pennies 
of  the  first  three  Edwards.  Mr.  Burns,  F.  S.  A.,  who  read  a paper  on 
this  remarkable  hoard,  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  hidden  some 
time  about  the  year  1360.  It  could  not  have  been  long  before  or  long 
after  that  date.” 

“ In  the  course  of  executing  some  repairs  on  premises  in  Loreburn 
Street,  Dumfries,  occupied  by  Mr.  Glover,  seedsman,  an  earthenware 
small  jar  has  been  found  containing  916  small  silver  coins,  chiefiy  those 
of  Edward  I.  of  England,  with  a few  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Among  the  coins  was  found  a small  silver  seal,  representing  a stag’s  head, 
with  a frog  lying  between  the  antlers,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  “ S. 
Nicolai  de  Galway.” 
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Medallic  Crown  of  Charles  of  Spain. 


The  closing  portion  of  the  17th  Century  was  crowded  with  events 
tliat  have  left  their  mark  deeply  on  the  course  of  the  American  and  European 
history  of  to-day.  In  England  the  reign  of  the  saints  under  the  Com- 
monwealth was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  sinners  under  Charles  II.  The 
vices  and  folly  of  that  King  degraded  the  English  character  and  social 
life  at  home  and  disgraced  the  country’s  name  abroad.  The  Dutch  flag 
flaunted  itself  far  up  tlie  Thames,  and  the  broom  at  Von  Tromp’s  mast- 
head seemed  likely  to  l)e  successful  in  fulfilling  the  Admiral’s  purpose  of 
driving  the  English  from  the  narrow  seas.  Charles’  worthlessness  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  accession  of  James  in  whom  the  Stuart  line  ran 
out,  when  the  long  tried  patience  of  the  nation  gave  way,  enforcing  an 
abdication  and  the  placing  on  the  English  throne  of  William  of  Orange- 
That  Revolution  of  1688  reveals  its  extent  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  English  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  While  these  changes  were 
troubling  England,  and  more  or  less  affecting  the  Colonial  settlem'^nts  of 
New  England,  Spain  was  having  its  share  of  unwelcome  experiences.  Tlie 
great  power  and  empire  of  Charles  V.  had  practically  died  with  that 
monarch.  His  son  and  successor,  Phillip  II.,  husband  of  the  English 
Mary,  lost  the  Netherlands,  and  lowered  in  every  way  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Spain.  Philip  III.,  was  yet  a weaker  man,  while  Philip  IV., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1621,  was  an  amiable  man,  but  wholly  unlit 
for  the  high  cares  and  labors  of  a throne.  In  1660  Philip  married  Anne 
of  Austria  and  died  in  1665,  leaving  a child  heir,  Charles  II.,  aged  four 
years,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  great  Empire.  In  1678,  Spain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nimegum,  ceded  Franche-Comte  to  France,while  shortly 
afterwards  Charles  married  Louisa  of  Orleans,  a niece  of  the  French 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  a relationship  that  led  to  the  maintainance  of  peace 
between  France  and  Spain  for  a number  of  years. 

This  respite  from  the  fierce  and  disastrous  wars  in  -whicli  Spain’s 
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resources  had  been  previously  wasted,  led  to  a little  gloriticatioii  of  him- 
self by  the  Spanish  King.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  is  the  the  issue 
of  the  handsome  Crown  Medal,  whose  impression  is  prefixed  to  this 
article.  On  the  obverse  is  a youthful  head  of  the  King,  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  its  issue,  facing 
right,  with  long  hair,  armor  and  drapery  ; across  his  chest  and  round  his 
neck  the  chain  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  with  legend,  carolus 
II.  L).  G.  HisPANiAR.  E.  NEAP.  REX — Charles  II.  hy  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  Spain  and  Naples.  On  the  reverse  we  have  in  tlie  field  two  hemis- 
pheres. presenting  us  mainly  with  those  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  in  which  were  the  Spanish  possessions;  ])etween  them  is  an 
upright  sceptre  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  crown,  and  liaving  at  tlie  base 
on  the  side  a.  a.  g.,  the  initials  of  the  engraver,  and  on  the  other  the 
date  1684,  while  over  all  is  a scroll  with  the  words  unus  non  sufficit — 
one  sphere  is  not  sufficient.  This  legend  is  taken  frcmi  the  wi-i tings  of 
Juvenal,  who  in  line  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  his  10th  Satire  writes 
thus  of  Alexander  the  Great; 

Unus  Fellas  juveni  non  sufficit  orris, 

OSTUAT  INFELIX  ANGUSTO  LIMITE  MUNDI, 

Cum  tamkn  a figulis  munitam  intravp:rit  urrbm 

Sarcophago  contentus  evit. 

One  world:  is  not  sufficient  for  the  ambition  of  the  young  native  of 
Pella  {AUxander'’ s birthplace).  Chafed  by  the  limited  extent  of  the 

world,  he  boils  xcith  passion.  ^^  hen,  however,  he  shall  have  entered  the 
field  used  by  the  potters,  he  xcill  be  content  with  a coffi'n.  As  used  in 
reference  to  Cliarles,  this  legend  is  suggested  by  the  existence  of  Spj  nish 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A portion  of  the  legend  is  to  be 
found  on  a medal  of  Francis  I of  France,  Avhere  the  tAvo  spheres  are 
alleged  to  represent  earth  and  heaven.  This  application  has  led  to  some 
condemnation  of  the  King  by  an  ancient  writer,  to  Avhom,  however,  it 
was  replied,  that  so  pious  a device  merely  denoted  that  earth  and  earth’s 
affairs  were  not  the  only  things  that  occupied  and  satisfied  the  desires  ot 
the  King.  Humph!  said  the  King’s  accuser,  if  Francis  could  have 
reigned  despotically  on  the  earth,  wdiipped  his  enemies  and  loved  his 
mistresses,  he  rvould  assuredly  have  left  heaven  to  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  Almighty. 


The  Bnglish  Shilling. 

George  11.  was  born  at  Hanover  Oct.  30,  1683,  and  was  married  to 
Carolina  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the  Markgraf  of  Anspach.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  George  I.  in 
1727,  at  Osnabnrg.  Not  pre-eminently  gifted  with  intellect,  he  aspired 
to  be  a soldier,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743,  being 
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the  last  English  monarch  who  ])ersonany  led  an  army.  For  the  victories 
over  the  French  then  gained,  the  British  troops  were  considerably 
indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  while  the  results  of  that  battle  sustained 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  in  her  great  struggle.  Fired  by  his  fatlier’s 
success,  the  king’s  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  army  at  Fontenoy  in  1745,  where  he  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  French  under  tlie  famous  Marshal  Saxe.  Recalled  from 
the  Continent,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  command  of  the  troops 
operating  in  Britain  against  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  his  ill-judged  rel)ellion 
of  1745;  and  at  Culloden  on  April  16,  1746,  annihilated  the  Scottish 
clans,  deeply  tarnishing  his  name  by  his  subsequent  merciless  treatment 
of  the  vanquished.  The  suppression  of  this  rebellion  at  home  was  soon 
followed  by  the  successes  of  Lord  Clive  in  India,  where  the  great  victory 
of  Plassey  in  1756  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Indian  Empire  of 
Great  Britain.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  East  that  Britain  conquered. 
In  1759  Wolfe  challenged  the  Frencli  occupation  of  Canada,  and  by  a 
daring  scaling  under  tlie  darkness  of  the  night  of  the  heiglits  of  Abraham, 
which  are  so  precipitous  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  he  caught  the 
French  troops  under  Montcalm  at  a disadvantage.  Tiie  battle  was  short 
but  bloody,  costing  the  rival  commanders  their  lives,  while  the  triumpli  of 
the  British  led  at  once  to  the  surrender  to  them  of  Quebec,  and  the 
speedy  cession  by  France  of  all  her  Canadian  territory.  The  reign  of 
George  II.  has  been  represented  by  Hollam  as  being  “ the  most  prosperous 
period  that  England  ever  knew” — a pi’osperity,  however,  to  be  connected 
not  so  much  with  her  military  triumphs  and  enlargement  of  her  territory 
as  from  the  number  of  gifted  literary  men  who  lived  at  that  time.  Pope, 
Hume,  Johnson,  Smollet,  Hogarth,  and  man}'  others,  would  adorn  any 
age  during  which  they  might  be  living. 

George  II.  died  in  London  in  1760,  having  reigned  thirty -four  years. 

The  coinage  of  this  reign  resembles  that  of  George  I.-^the  denomi-. 
nations,  size,  types  and  symbols  all  remaining  unchanged.  The  device  on 
the  shilling  is  a young  head  of  the  king  (engraved  by  Croker),  facing 
left,  the  hair  long,  laureate,  the  body  wearing  armour  with  a lion’s  head 
for  ornament  on  the  shoulder,  a slight  drapery  hanging  round  the  breast. 
The  inscription  reads  georgius  ii.  dki  gratia  ; on  the  reverse  are  four 
crowned  shields  arranged  crosswise  as  on  the  shilling  of  George  I.,  while 
the  legend  reads  m.  b.  f.  et.  h.  rex.  f.  d.  b.  et.  l.  d.  s.  r.  i.  a.  t.  et.  e., 
followed  by  the  date.  This  preposterous  lettering  represents  the  follow- 
ing  legend : Magna  Britannia  Francia  et  llihernia  Bex  ; fidei  defensor  ; 
Brunsvicensit  et  Lunenlurgensis  dux,  Sacm  Romani  lm,perii  Archithe- 
saurarius  et  Elector. 

In  1743,  another  design,  engraved  by  Tanner  for  the  king’s  head,  was 
adopted  and  known  as  the  “ old  head.”  W^ith  the  exception  of  a more 
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1728. 

1729. 
1731. 

1731. 

1732. 

1734. 

1735. 

1736. 

1737. 
1739. 
1741. 
1743. 
1745. 
1745. 


1747. 

1750. 

1751. 

1757. 

1758. 


Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obverse,  as  last. 
Obvei’se,  as  last. 


mature  and  elderly  face,  the  design  resembles  that  of  Croker’s — the  young 
head. 

The  shillings  of  this  reign  may  be  elassihed  as  follows : 

1727.  Obverse  as  described.  Rev.  with  a plume  in  each  anglo, 
indicating  silver  from  the  Welsh  Copper  Mining  Company. 

1727.  Obverse,  as  last.  Rev.  with  a rose  and  a plume,  alternately 
in  each  angle,  the  rose  showing  silver  from  the  West  of  England. 

1728.  Obverse,  as  last.  Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  plain. 

Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  plumes. 

Rev.  roses  and  plumes 
Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  roses  and  plumes. 

Rev.  roses. 

Rev.  roses. 

Rev.  roses. 

Rev.  roses. 

Obverse,  as  last,  ndth  lima  under  tlie  bust.  The  coins  with 
this  word  on  them  were  made  from  silver  captured  liy  privateer  vessels 
off  the  coast  of  Peru. 

1746.  Obverse,  as  last. 

As  first  described,  with  roses. 

As  first  described,  but  plain. 

As  first  described,  but  plain. 

As  first  described,  but  plain. 

As  first  described,  but  plain. 

George  II.  having  outlived  his  eldest  son  Frederick  Lewis,  Priace  of 
Wales,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who  was  born  in  1738,  and  died  in 
1820.  The  reign  of  George  III.  was  most  eventful  and  full  of  ex])erienccs 
trying  to  the  sovereign  as  an  individual  and  as  a ruler.  More  tlian  onco 
his  reason  became  clouded  ; the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV.  was  very  distressing,  while  in  public  affairs  there  was 
the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  in  1775,  ending  in  the  loss  to  England 
of  these  United  States,  while  the  long  French  war,  while  glorious  in  its 
great  naval  victories  of  Rodney  and  Nelson,  and  its  final  triumph  of 
Waterloo  by  Wellington,  rolled  np  a burden  of  National  debt  which  still 
presses  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Britain.  To  say  that  the  reig^n  of 
George  III.  was  the  era  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke;  of  Byron,  Words- 
worth, and  of  Walter  Scott;  that  it  witnessed  the  birth  and  dcvclojnnent 
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of  niodeni  chemistry,  is  sufficient  to  sliow  how  importiint  was  the  place  it 
tilled  ill  the  history  of  England.  George  III.  died  in  1820,  after  the 
remarkably  long  reign  of  sixty  years. 

During  the  lirst  three  years  of  this  reign  there  was  no  issue  of  coin, 
though  the  currency  was  both  seriously  deficient  in  amount  and  depreciated 
‘ in  value.  In  1763,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  going  over  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  brought  over  with  him  a small  amount — one 
hundred  pounds  worth — of  shillings,  that  he  might  scatter  as  largess  among 
the  populace.  These  shillings  were  an  advance  issue  from  dies  prepared 
for  a general  coinage  for  the  whole  country.  Their  dies  were  engraved 
by  Teo,  and  they  are  themselves  usually  known  as  the  Northumherland 
Shillings.  They  are  very  rare,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  small  sum 
originally  issued.  On  the  obverse  is  a bust  of  the  king  to  right,  hair  long, 
laureate,  in  armour,  with  slight  drapery  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
brooch,  and  legend,  qeoroivs  hi.  dki  gratia.  Reverse  in  type  and  legend 
resembles  the  shillings  of  George  II.  but  with  plain  angles.  Although 
the  government  evidently  intented  in  1763  to  issue  silver  coins,  yet  from 
some  cause  they  changed  their  purpose,  and  no  issue  took  place  until  1787, 
when  from  dies  prepared  by  Purgo  an  issue  of  moderate  size  was  made. 
The  king’s  head  on  the  obverse  is  small  and  held  upward  ; the  hair  is  long 
and  nearly  covered  by  the  laureation ; the  armour  is  shown  to  a consider- 
able extent.  On  the  reverse  the  lettering  is  unchanged,  but  while  the 
shields  are  still  so  arranged  as  to  foi'm  a cross,  the  sides  of  the  shields  are 
drawn  straight,  and  the  crowns  fill  the  angles,  while  the  Garter  Star  in  the 
centre  is  considerably  larger  ; the  date  1787  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reverse,  instead  of  the  top,  the  place  where  it  is  usually  found.  Over  the 
king’s  head  on  the  obverse  is  seen  a small  dot — a variety  of  extreme  rarity 
being  without  it.  In  1798  a quantity  of  silver  was  coined  at  the  mint  into 
shillings  from  dies  very  similar  to  those  of  1787,  but  with  the  date  1798, 
and  no  date  over  the  head.  The  coins,  however,  were  stopped  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  day  in  which  they  were  to  be  issued  as  being  unauthorised  by 
any  royal  proclamation,  and  returned  to  the  smelting  pot,  only  a few  spec- 
imens escaping  this  doom. 

In  February,  1816,  a new  general  coinage  was  issued  from  dies 
prepared  by  Thomas  Wyon,  who  follo'wed  a model  of  the  king  made  in 
jasper  by  Pistrucci,  and  struck  by  the  powerful  machinery  that  Boulton 
and  WaU  had  erected  at  Soho.  On  the  obverse  of  these  shillings  the  king’s 
bust  is  to  right,  laureate,  hair  short  with  legend,  geor.  hi  d.  g.  britt  rex 
F.  D.  1816.  On  the  reverse  is  an  Armorial  shield,  garnished  within  the 
Garter  of  the  Order,  and  crowned.  On  the  shield  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  contain  the  Arms  of  England,  the  second  those  of  Scotland,  and 
tlie  third  those  of  Ireland,  while  the  legend  reads  britaniarvm  rex  fid.  def. 
In  the  garniture  of  the  shield  may  be  read  w.  w.  p.  for  William  Wellesly 
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Pole,  the  master  of  the  mint,  and  w.  for  Thomas  Wyon,  by  whom  the  dies 
had  been  engraved.  The  shillings  of  this  issue  appeared  during  the  years 
1816, 1817, 1818, 1819,  and  1820  ; the  year  in  which  the  king’s  death  took 
place. 


Scotch  Coins. 

When  James  II.  fell  before  Poxburgh  in  1460,  his  eldest  son,  after- 
wards James  III.,  was  only  seven  years  of  age.  The  widowed  queen, 
Mary  of  Clelderland,  James’  second  wife,  was  a woman  of  great  force  of 
character,  and  at  once  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  So  vigorously 
did  she  press  forward  the  siege  of  that  castle,  which  was  ever  afterwards 
to  have  such  sorrowful  remembrances  for  her,  that  within  a few  da^^s  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  its  garrison  surrendered  themselves  to  her  power. 
Assisted  in  her  administration  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  all  went  well  until  the 
death  of  the  bishop  in  1465,  when  the  young  king  threw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Boyd,  whose  inlluence  soon  became  so  great  that  in  1467 
■James  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Lord  Boyd’s  son,  Thomas,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  created  the  Eiirl  of  Arran.  In  1469,  however,  the  king  mar- 
ried Margaret,  Princess  of  Denmar’k,  who  brought  with  her  as  a dowry  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  A court  intrigue  followed,  when  the  Boyds 
were  driven  into  exile,  during  which  the  new  Earl  of  Arran  died.  James’ 
career  was  marked  by  his  subjection  to  favorites,  often  very  low-bred  men, 
and  utterly  unentitled  to  any  of  the  marks  of  favor  he  granted  them.  Through 
the  iniluence  of  these,  the  king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom,  and  the  brother,  the  Duke  of  Marr,  was  actuall}’  put 
to  death,  having  been  accused  of  witchcraft.  In  1488  a conspiracy  of  the 
leading  nobles,  having  for  its  object  the  dethroning  of  the  king,  led  to  a 
l)attle  between  the  nobles  and  the  king  at  the  village  of  Sauchie,  neai- 
Stirling,  where  the  royal  troops  were  defeated  mainly  through  the  personal 
cowardice  of  the  king.  As  he  lied  from  the  held  toward  Bannockburn, 
he  came  suddenly  on  a woman  drawing  a pitcher  of  water  from  the  little 
stream  or  hum  called  the  Bannock.  Erightened  at  his  appearance,  she 
threw  her  pitcher  to  the  ground,  when  the  king’s  horse  shied  and  threw  its 
rider,  injuring  him  severely.  As  lie  called  for  a priest,  avowing  himself  to 
be  the  king,  one  of  his  pursuers  rushed  in,  and  claiming  to  be  a priest, 
approached  the  bed,  only,  however,  to  plunge  a dagger  into  the  king’s 
heart.  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  buried  in  the  neighboring  Abbey 
of  Cambus-Kenneth,  between  Stirling  and  Alloa.  A few  years  ago  his 
tomb  was  discovered,  when  Queen  Victoria  ])laced  over  it  a suitable 
memorial  tablet. 

The  gold  coinage  of  James  III.  consists  ot  a St.  Andrew,  issued 
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between  the  years  1460  and  1467 ; differing  from  the  same  coins  of  tlie 
previous  reign  only  in  having  on  the  obverse  a small  crown  on  each  side 
of  the  crowned  shield  instead  of  a fieur  de  lis,  and  in  having  on  the  reverse 
only  a Hear  de  lis  on  each  side  of  the  saint  instead  of  a crowned  fieur  de 
lis.  The  Half  St.  Andrew  was  issued  during  1460  and  1464,  and  differs 
from  the  St.  Andrew  by  having  a crowned  tleur  de  lis  on  each  side  of  the 
design,  both  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  In  1475  the 
Rider  was  issued,  having  on  the  obverse  the  king  with  a sword  in  his  right 
hand,  in  armor  on  horseback,  galloping  to  right  with  the  usual  legend 
of  the  name  and  title  iacobus  pei  gra  rex  scotor  ; on  the  reverse  is  a long 
single  cross  extending  to  the  outer  edge  charged  with  a crowned  shield  of 
the  Lion  Rampant,  while  the  legend  reads — salvum  fac  popvlvm  tvvm 
DNE — God^  save  thy  people.  In  1486  the  Unicorn  appeared,  so-called 
from  having  on  the  obverse,  to  left  a unicorn  with  crown  around  its  neck, 
and  holding  by  a ring  in  its  mouth  the  Scottish  shield,  attached  to  which 
is  n chain  and  ring  with  legend  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex  scoto.  On  the 
reverse,  is  a cross  fleury  charged  with*a  star  of  twelve  wavy  points,  the 
legend  reading  exvgat  (or  exvrgat)  de  et  disu'ent  nimici  e — Let  God 
arise  and  let  his  enemies  he  scattered  ; the  words  being  divided  by  two 
stars  and  with  a fieur  de  lis  for  mint  mark  on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 
On  a very  rare  variety  the  legend  exvrgat,  etc.,  is  found  on  hoth  sides. 
On  another  not  so  rare  as  the  last  the  legend,  the  words  being  divided  by 
trefoils,  reads  ohv.  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex  sctorv,  and  on  the  pev, 
EXVRGAT  DE  ET  DiisiPENTVR  iNiM.  The  Half  Uiiicorii  was  issued  also  in 
1486,  and  resembles  the  larger  piece  in  design  with  several  variations  in 
the  spelling  of  the  legends. 

The  silver  coins  of  this  reign  belong  to  six  different  issues.  The  first 
coinage  was  issued  in  1460  to  1464,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  three 
pellets  in  each  angle  of  the  long  cross  on  the  reverse.  Of  this  coinage,  we 
know  only  the  Penny  and  the  Halfpenny,  the  former  having  on  the 
obverse  a crowned  head  of  the  king,  with  hair  in  a large  bush  at  either 
side  of  the  full  front  face,  with  legend  iacovs  dei  gra  rex  sc  ; the  reverse 
has  simply  a long  cross  with  three  pellets  in  each  angle,  with  legend,  villa 
EDiNBVRGH.  These  coins  are  extremely  rare,  and  were  struck  at  Edin- 
burgh only.  The  Second  coinage,  issued  between  1460  and^  1466,  con- 
sisted of  groats,  and  is  recognized  by  having  a mullet  of  six  points  alter- 
nating with  tliree  pellets  having  an  annulet  in  the  centre  in  the  angles  of 
the  long  cross  on  the  reverse.  The  obverse  has  a crowned  full  face  like- 
ness of  the  king  enclosed  by  a tressure  of  nine  arcs  with  a trefoil  at  each 
point  and  a small  cross  in  the  field  over  each  shoulder.  The  legend  reading 
IACOBVS  D GRA  REX  scoTVRVM.  On  the  reverse  is  a cross  fourchee,  having 
tor  legend  in  the  outer  circle  dns  ptector  librt,  and  in  the  inner  one, 
the  place  of  mintage,  villa  edinburg.  On  another,  the  tressure  consists 
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of  only  eight  urcs  and  does  not  extend  under  the  bust,  while  on  yet  another 
with  the  eight  arc  tressnre  a t is  found  over  the  right  slioulder  and  an  a 
over  the  left  one,  propably  the  initials  of  the  mint  master  or  coiner.  The 
Half  Groat  differs  from  the  Groat  only  hy  the  reduction  in  size.  These 
coins  were  issued  only  at  Edinhnrgli  and  Berwick. 

Tlie  Tliird  Coinage,  with  its  trcssme  of  seven  or  ten  arcs,  resembles 
the  second,  but  with  neater  woj’kmansliip,  smaller  mullets,  and  the  absence 
of  the  amulet  from  the  pellets  on  theroverse.  The  Groats  from  Edinburgh 
are  common,  those  from  Berwick  are  only  scarce.  The  Half  Groats  from 
either  mint  are  rare,  and  the  Pennies  of  Edinburgh — there  are  none  from 
Berwick — are  extremely  rare.  The  Fourth  Coinage  was  issued  only  from 
Edinburgh.  Its  Groats  are  easily  recognized  by  the  king’s  crown  showing 
five  tieur  de  lis  of  equal  height,  and  by  the  extraordinary  edenbeovkge  for 
Edinburgh.  Of  this  coinage  we  have  Groats,  Half  Groats  and  Pennies ; 
the  former  common,  the  t-sco  latter  extremely  rai-e.  The  Fifth  Coinage 
came  also  from  the  Edinburgh  mint,  and  consisted  only  of  Groats  that  are 
distinguished  by  having  a crown*  and  the  three  pellets  alternately  in  the 
angles  on  the  reverse.  These  coins  are  of  extreme  rarity.  The  Sixth 
Coinage  of  James  III.  was  issued  in  1485  and  also  from  the  Edinburgh 
mint,  and  is  very  noticeable  from  its  Groats,  the  only  coins  issued,  having 
on  the  reverse  pellets  in  two  angles,  or  crown  in  one  and  a tieur  de  lis  in 
the  other.  This  latter,  probably,  taken  from  the  Great  Seal,  on  which  it 
is  found.  These  are  also  extremely  rare. 

The  Billon  Coinage  of  this  reign  is  very  extensive.  In  1468  the 
Plack  and  Half  Plack  appeared,  having  obverse  the  Scottish  shield  of 
arms,  crowned  at  the  top  and  at  the  sides,  the  crowns  being  enclosed  by 
arcs,  while  the  M M is  a cross  of  dots.  The  legend  is  as  on  the  silver 
coins — lACOBVs  dei  gkacia  rex  scoto.  On  the  reverse  is  an  orle  of  four 
crescents,  with  a crown  in  each  quarter  and  a small  St.  Andrew’s  cross  in 
the  centre,  while  the  legend  is  simply  villa  edinbvrgh.  The  Half  Plack 
is  similar  except  that  it  has  a cross  at  each  side  of  the  shield  on  the  obverse 
in  place  of  a crown.  The  Billon  Penny  and  Halfpenny  resembles  the 
silver  Penny  except  that  on  the  reverse  instead  of  having  a crown  and 
three  pellets  alternately  in  the  angles,  it  has  the  three  pellets  with  an  an- 
nulet in  the  centre.  The  Placks  and  the  Halfpennies  are  common  ; the 
Half  Placks  and  tlie  Pennies  are  extremely  rare. 

[The  word  common  being  used  conq)aratively. — En.] 
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Old  Colonial  Currencies  of  America. 

BY  S.  E.  DAWSON,  OF  MONTREAL. 

However  true  it  may  be  that  the  history  of  Eiiro])ean  nations  is  mere- 
ly the  biography  of  a few  great  men,  such  an  assertion  eannot  be  made 
eoncerning  the  history  of  America.  Hence  the  liistory  of  the  Hew 
World,  though  it  may  lack  the  strong  personal  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  record  of  great  kings,  statesmen,  or  generals,  has  the  surpassing 
interest  of  being  the  record  of  experiments,  political,  social  and  religious, 
of  some  of  the  most  highly  gifted  races  of  Europe,  made  under  con- 
ditions of  singular  freedom,  botli  from  the  straitened  forms  of  old  world 
society,  and  from  the  dominating  individuality  of  great  men.  Social 
experiments  in  America  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  consecquence  of 
their  inherent  virtues  or  defects,  and  have  not  been  strained  by  outward 
pressure  beyond  their  natural  limits.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  chroni- 
cle somej  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  'made  in  the  Hew  World 
in  the  important  department  of  linance.  We  do  not  hope  to  establish 
any  theory  of  money,  or  elicit  any  new  principle.  Experiments  are  still 
being  made,  and,  doubtless,  the  true  theory  will  in  time  appear. 

In  America,  within  a comparatively  short  peroid,  every  conceivable 
form  of  currency  has  been  tried.  The  accounts  of  the  Hew  Nether- 
lands (now  Hew  York  State)  were  in  1662,  kept  in  wampum  and 
beaver  skins.  That  currency  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  stable 
than  others  ; for,  in  that  year,  complaints  were  made  of  its  increasing 
depreciation  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Amsterdam  credited  all 
its  colonial  officials  with  twenty -five  per  cent  additional  salary  in  beaver 
skins  to  cover  their  loss,  a precedent  too  seldom  followed  in  later  and 
more  progressive  times. 

During|the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  what- 
ever exchanges  were  not  made  by  barter  were  made  in  a specie  currency, 
consisting  mainly  of  French  and  Spanish  coins.  These,  being  much 
worn  and  depreciated  by  constant  clipping,  were  often  weighed  out  in 
primitive  style,  and  settlements  were  made,  and  salaries  fixed,  in  ounces 
of  silver  plate.  Curious  complaints  were  made  to  the  Home  authorities, 
and  recriminations  were  frequent  between  the  colonies  regarding  the 
clipping  and  defacing  of  coins.  The  dollar,  or  piece  of  eight  reals,  pass- 
ed at  a different  rate  in  each  colony,  and  the  colonial  legislatures  all  fan- 
cied that  the  best  way  of  attracting  money  was  to  raise  its  nominal  value. 
Competing  traders,  even  in  the  same  colony,  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  the  highest  nominal  value  to  the  dollar.  Pennsylvania  endeavor- 
ed to  draw  money  from  Hew  York  by  calling  the  legal  value  of  a dollar 
7<f.  6J.  Hew  York  had  previously  made  the  same  attempt  on  Mas- 
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8ACHUSETT3  by  fixing  upon  %s.  %d.,  .'ind  New  Jersey  got  the  better  of  both, 
in  the  current  opinion  of  that  day,  by  allowing  Is.  8c?.  for  the  same  coin. 
These  rates  varied  by  colonial  enactment  from  time  to  time,  and  Gov- 
ernor Hunter,  of  New  Jersey,  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Lon- 
don, “ doubts  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  men  or  angels  to  beat  out  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  of  thi«  continent  a silly  notion  that  they  gain  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  value  of  pieces  of  plate”  {i.  e.,  dollars).  This 
notion  is  held  to  the  present  day  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  it  is  still 
supposed  that  money  stays  upon  the  island  because  the  nominal  value  of 
the  shilling  sterling  is  Is.  6c?.  currencjL*  The  Boston  people  of  those 
days  were  not,  however,  so  easily  beaten,  although  they  kept  the  value  of 
the  dollar  below  the  rate  in  the  other  colonies.  One  of  the  Governors 
of  New  York  makes  earnest  appeal  to  London  against  them,  “because, 
having  the  main  foreign  trade,  they  bring  goods  to  New  York,  which  they 
will  sell  only  for  good  heavy  money,  which  they  carry  away  and  clip,  and 
then  send  back  this  light  money  to  New  York  for  bread-stuffs,  which  tliey 
ship  to  theWEST  Indies  and  undersell  the  New  Yorkers  there  in  their  own 
productions.  The  indignant  Governer  calls  loudly  for  the  interference  of 
the  mother  country  to  check  tliose  singular  financial  operations  of  the 
lively  Bostonians.  Throughout  all  the  correspondence  between  the  colon- 
ial governors  and  the  mother  country,  the  necessity  of  one  general  stand- 
ard of  value  M'as  contiually  urged,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  their  officers  to  that  end  were  as  continually  and  pertinaciously 
thwarted  by  the  colonists  in  their  various  assemblies. 

Still  at  that  time,  the  currency,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Schuyler  and  Dillon,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Canada  in 
1698,  report  vdth  apparent  surprise  that  there  the  currency  consisted  of 
paper  only,  but  tlie  power  of  a paper  currency  was  shortly  after  discovered 
by  the  English  colonists,  and  Massachusetts,  as  usual,  took  the  lead. 
Althougli  tlie  need  of  it  was  not  so  much  felt  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
which  had  a large  foreign  ti'ade,  the  people  elswhere  were  often  in  great 
straits  for  the  want  of  some  medium  of  exchange.  The  colonists  could 
live  ill  a rough  sort  of  abundance — they  had  no  need  tor  food  or 
shelter ; but  the  pressing  wants  of  e.xistence  being  easily  satisfied  there 
soon  arose  a demand  for  manufactured  goods — tlie  luxuries  ot  the  old 
world.  Moreover,  the  settlers  were  continually  extending  their  bound- 
aries— and  subduing  new  land,  and  their  capital  was  tlius  being  fixed  as 
fast  asacipiired,  conseqently  they  were  always  heavy  in  debt  to  the  mother 
country,  the  exportable  money  was  incessantly  swept  to  England  by  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade,  and  large  communities  were  frequently  reduced 
to  barter,  for  want  of  a common  measure  of  value. 

* Hiiice  the  above  was  wriUen,  llie  cunency  of  Prince  Eclward  Island  has  been  assinii- 
lated  to  Unit  of  the  Dominion  of  Canad.\,  of  which  it  now  tonns  a jiart. 
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The  navigation  laws,  so  far  as  they  were  observed,  tended  greatly 
to  increase  this  inconvenience  by  compelling,  or  seeking  to  compel  the 
colonies  to  trade  with  England  alone,  and  thus  aiming  to  centre  in  Eng- 
land all  the  profits  of  both  sides  of  the  American  trade.  The  staples 
of  America,  such  as  tobacco,  indigo,  and  (from  the  West  Indies)  supr, 
could  be  exported  to  no  other  European  port  but  England  ; they  might 
be  sent  to  other  British  Colonies,  but  only  on  payment  of  an  export  duty. 
The  colonists  could  legally  import  manufactured  goods  from  England 
alone,  thus  paying  the  price  demanded  by  the  English  merchant,  while 
their  own  exports  could  not  bring  in  the  often  glutted  English  markets 
their  fair  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
available  money  always  gravitated  towards  England,  and,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  enforced  these  laws  strictly,  the  Americans  could  never 
have  had  any  money  with  which  to  eke  out  their  remittances  in  produce. 

These  laws  were,  however,  in  practice,  almost  wholly  disregarded.* 
There  gr«w  up  between  the  commercial  colonies  and  the  foreign  W est 
Indies  and  Spanish  Main  a large  a'd  lucrative  traffic.  The  Boston  mer- 
chants pushed  tlieir  ventures  everywhere,  and  the  surplus  produce  of  tlie 
colonies — the  lumber,  tish,  and  grain,  found  a near  and  ready  market  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  they  were  exchanged 
for  specie — the  gold  and  the  silver,  which  were  staple  exports  of  Mexico 
— and  hence  the  coins  of  Spain,  the  doubloon,  and  especially  the  dollar, 
became  the  standard  coins  used  in  American  trade,  allliough  the  nominal 
currency  Was  calculated  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  With  the  money 
so  obtained,  remittances  were  made  to  England;  for  the  Spaniards  had 
little  the  colonists  stood  in  need  of.  The  English  trade  was  thus  fed  by  a 
systematic  infraction  of  English  law,  connived  at  by  everybody,  so  long  as 
the  French  power  remained  unbroken  in  Canada.  When  that  fell  the 
latent  divergence  of  interest  became  apparent,  and  the  attemjit  of  Parlia- 
ment to  stop  this  illicit  trade  by  enforcing  the  Navigation  Act  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  American  Revolution — the  Stamp  Act  was  the  pretext. 

The  specie  thus  obtained  and  the  heavy  tobacco  remittances  from 
Virginia  could  not  pay  the  debts  of  the  colonists  and  leave  sufficient 
money  for  domestic  use.  The  colonists  were  always  pushing  their  settle- 
ments westward,  and  the  drain  of  money  to  England  was  continual.  More- 
over the  incessant  wars  with  the  Canadians  and  with  the  Indians  often 
demanded  great  exertions  from  the  colonial  governments.  Then  the 
wonderful  power  of  paper  money  was  called  into  requisition.  The  various 
governments  (Virginia  excepted)  issued  bills  of  credit  for  hve  shillings  and 
upwards ; ^vitll  these  they  tided  over  great  emergencies,  and,  as  they 
became  accustomed  to  them,  they  paid  with  these  current  expenses  of 
Government.  It  seemed  to  the  colonists  that  they  had  discovered  a new 
El  Dorado.  In  some  colonies  loan  offices  were  opened  by  Government, 
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and  these  bills  loaned  to  private  parties  on  land  security  at  interest.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  interest  might  be  paid  in  hemp,  flax,  or  other  produce, 
so  that  in  appearance  the  Government  derived  an  ample  revenue  without 
imposing  a tax.  The  bills  were  made  a legal  tender,  and  as  fast  as  one 
set  of  bills  matured,  others  in  increased  amount  were  issued.  Tiie  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  were  mutually  accommodated,  the  currency  passed 
readily  from  hand  to  hand,  satisfying  all  the  domestic  exchanges,  and 
causing  for  years  a great  apparent  prosperity ; but  the  inevitable  result 
followed.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  issue  but  the  moderation  of 
the  people  who  were  the  issuers.  In  1738  one  specie  dollar  in 
Massachusetts  would  buy  flve,  in  North  Carolina  fourteen,  and 
in  South  Carolina  eight  paper  dollars.  Massachusetts,  ever  in  advance, 
was  the  first  to  push  these  issues  to  the  utmost,  and  the  first  to  abandon 
them.  The  great  efforts  made  by  that  colony. in  1845  in  fitting  out  the 
^expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  brought  the  cur- 
rency and  credit  of  the  province  to  its  lowest  ebb ; and  the  evils  of  unre- 
strained paper  issues  became  so  apparent  that  when  England,  exulting  in 
the  prowess  of  her  daughter  colony,  refunded  the  cost  of  the  expedition, 
the  grant  was  used  to  place  the  currency  upon  a specie  basis,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  Revolution.  The  Government  bought  up  all  its  outstand- 
ing bills  by  paying  one  Spanish  dollar  (six  shillings  legal  par  value)  for 
every  45«.  of  the  older,  or  ll^.  3t?.  of  the  more  recent  issue.  This  some- 
w'hat  sharp  financial  operation  was  justified  by  the  consideration  that,  the 
bills  being  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  original  liolders,  and  being 
largely  depreciated,  to  pay  their  nominal  value  would  be  to  impose  a tax 
upon  the  people,  to  which  the  “ people  ” generally  objected. 

The  other  colonies  (Virginia  excepted)  never  afterwards  obtained  a 
specie  currency.  Pennsylvania  in  1723  issued  a small  quantity  of 
paper  at  five  years  date.  In  1729  Benjamin  Franklin  wuis  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  a further  issue.  His  pamphlet,  Con- 
slderations  on  the  Necessity  and  Value  of  a Paper  Cuirency,  largely 
influenced  public  opinion,  and  the  printing  of  the  issue  which  was 
entrusted  to  him  probably  tended  to  strengthen  his  convictions.  Writing 
in  his  later  years  he  confesses,  however,  that  his  views  had  changed,  and 
that  paper  money  might  be  abused ; but  the  curi'ent  theory  among  the 
people  then  was,  that  as  gold  was  representative  of  value,  so  paper  was  a 
representative  of  gold,  and  of  value,  by  a double  substitution.  So  firmly 
wedded  did  the  people  become  to  paper  money  that  even  in  Massachu- 
sETrs,  when  the  Assembly  were  making  efforts  to  return  to  a specie  basis, 
riots  occurred  among  the  country  people,  who  fancied  it  was  a plot  of 
the  rich  Boston  merchants  to  sweej)  up  all  the  money  for  their  English 
remittances. 

Paj)cr  money  being,  as  before  stated,  a legal  tender  in  most  of  tlie 
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colonies,  striinge  feats  of  Unanco  were  performed.  Instead  of  remit- 
ting to  England,  payment  was  often  made  to  a resident  agent,  wlio 
would  be  compelled  to  receive  the  amonnt  in  paper  sit  its  nominal 
value.  Sometimes  the  debtor  class  would  get  control  of  the  issues, 
then  mone}^  would  be  abundant,  and  mortgages,  contracted  in  more 
unpropitious  times,  would  be  paid  off.  Again  other  interests  would  get 
the  upper  hand,  issues  would  be  checked  and  money  would  become  scarce, 
then  mortgages  would  be  foreclosed  and  property  brouglit  to  sheriff’s  sale, 
when  all  who  had  ready  money  might  buy  to  advantage.  Specie  was  a 
premium,  varying  in  each  colony  with  the  amount  of  the  paper  issue,  and 
differing  at  different  times  in  the  same  colony,  The  injustice  became  so 
great  that  in  the  year  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Parliament  passed  a law  forbid- 
ding colonial  legislatures  to  make  paper  a legal  tender,  a law  which  caused 
great  bitterness  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  which  is  alluded  to  among 
others  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  where  the  king  is  arraigned  for 
“ having  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome,  just  and  good.” 

Putting  aside,  however,  for  the  present,  all  considerations  of  the  ffne- 
tuations  caused  by  paper  money,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  was  all  the 
while  a legal  par  of  exchange,  differing  in  each  colony,  based  on  a value 
of  the  pound  sterling. 

Thus  in  Massachusetts  XI  stg.=  X 6c^.  8d.  currency.  In  New  York 
XI  stg.=Xl  155.  8\d.  currency,  la  Pennsylvania  XI  stg.=Xl  135. 
currency.  In  South  Carolina  XI  stg.=Xl  O5.  8 8-9d.  currency.  The 
sterling  pound  had  four  different  values  in  as  many  West  India  islands, 
and  a yet  different  one  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Newfound  and.  The  ex- 
change book  of  colonial  daj  a,  American  Negotiator^  was  a thick 

octavo,  giving  the  rates  of  premium  up  to  one  thousand  per  cent.  These 
old  currencies  even  now  linger  in  the  speech  of  the  country  people.  In 
Massachusetts  16|  cents  are  now  often  called  a shilling,  for  it  was  the 
sixth  part  of  a Spanish  dollar,  then  current  for  six  shillings.  In 
New  York  a shilling  still  means  12^  cents,  because  the  Spanish  dollar  was 
eight  shillings  at  legal  par  in  colonial  days ; and  in  Ontario  tlie  same 
usage,  inherited  from  the  U.  E.  loyalists,  still  prevails. 

In  all  this  chaos  of  currencies  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  fixed  value  which 
endured  during  ah  the  period  we  have  been  concerned  with,  and  which, 
although  it  has  disappeared  in  outward  form,  is  yet  present  latently  in 
every  exchange  calculation  made  at  this  present  day — we  mean  the  old 
Spanish  dollar.  We  have  already  seen  how  it  became  the  almost  universal 
coin  in  America,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  colonial  period,  namely, 
up  to  the  year  1772,  it  contained  the  same  quantity  of  pure  silver. 

There  were  in  circulation  four  kinds  of  dollars,  viz.:  “ Seville  pieces 
of  eight,”  “ Mexican  pieces  of  eight,”  “ Pillar  pieces  of  eight,”  “ Peru 
pieces  of  eight.”  These  pieces,  of  the  value  of  eight  reals  Spanish  “ old 
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plate,”  were  all  called  “dollars,”  and  were  all  of  the  same  weight — 17 
dwts.  9 to  12  grains  of  silver,  of  a standard  fineness  of  11  parts  pure  silver 
to  one  of  alloy.  Bat  the  legal  par  at  which  they  passed  differed  very 
much  in  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  the  devolution  it  was  6s.  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Ss.  in  Nbw  York,  7s.  M.  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4s.  M.  in 
South  Carolina.  Very  early  in  colonial  history  tlie  inconvenience  of  a 
varying  par  was  felt  by  many,  and  the  governors  especially  urged  the 
Home  anthoritie*  to  put  a stop  to  it.  Accordingly  in  1707,  the  sixth  year 
of  Queen  Anne,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  declaring 
the  value  of  which  foreign  coins  should  pass  in  the  colonies.  This  enact- 
ment was  based  upon  careful  assays,  and  fixed  the  value  of  the  Spanish 
coins  as  follows : 

Seville  pieces  of  eight  “ old  plate,”  - - 46-.  <od.  Stg. 

Mexico  “ “ ...  4^,  0^7.  “ 

Pillar  “ “ - - is.  6f/.  “ 

Peru  “ “ ...  4-^t.  5(7.  “ 

It  was  also  enacted  that  in  future  the  dollar  should  not  be  accounted 
for  in  any  of  the  colonies  above  the  rate  of  6s.  currency.  This  statute  Avas 
utterly  disregarded  in  America,  and,  like  most  other  imperial  statutes, 
became  a dead  letter.  Some  attempt  M^asmadein  New  York  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  enforce  it,  but  the  proclamation  was  Avithdrawn,  because,  as  the 
Governor  alleged  in  excuse,  “ it  Avas  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Neav  York 
to  cry  doAvn  the  value  of  the  dollar  Avhile  the  neighboring  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts treated  the  statute  Avith  contempt.”  The  letters  of  the  Neav 
Y ORK  officials  of  those  days  are  Amry  plaintive  concerning  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Boston  people,  who  seem  ahvays  to  have  done  as  they  liked,  and  to 
have  paid  no  more  attention  to  an  imperial  statute  AAdiich  might  not  meet 
their  approval  than  to  a papal  bull.  This  statute  had,  hoAveA'cr,  the  effect 
of  placing  an  authoritative  value  in  sterling  money  on  the  coin  most  in  use 
in  America. 

The  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar  aa^hs  based  not  only'  upon  its  AA'eight 
and  fineness,  l)ut,  of  course,  upon  a comparison  Avith  the  Aveight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  British  silver  coins  then  in  use.  The  standard  remained  un- 
changed for  silver  in  England  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
y'car  1816. 

( 7h  be  continued^ 


Colonial,  Continental,  and  Confederate  Currency. 

A great  deal  of  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  varied 
issues  of  paper  money  by^  AA'hich  the  financial  requirements  of  our  coun- 
try' or  of  a portion  of  it  have  been  met.  The  circumstances  under 
Avhich  this  substitute  for  bullion  has  been  employed  have  been  so  extraor- 
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diuary  as  to  invest  the  intrinsically  worthless  bits  of  jiaper  with  a value 
now  far  heyoiul  that  which  they  were  intended  to  represent  when  first 
used.  (xreat  difficulty,  however,  has  been  felt  by  collectors  lioth  in 
making  collections  of  such  issues  and  in  placing  a suitable  value  on  them, 
from  the  non-existence  of  any  work  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  in  which 
the  needful  information  coidd  be  had.  This  great  want  has  at  last  been 
sup})lied,  and  onr  publishers  deserve  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  whole 
numismatic  and  antiquarian  fraternity  for  an  admiralile  hand-book  to  the 
paper  money  of  the  United  States,  which  they  have  recently  issued. 
Starting  vuth  the  issues  of  the  Congressional  or  Continental  Currency, 
this  little  work  furnishes  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  issues  of  the 
differeut  States — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Phode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Yermont,  and  Virginia.  This  is 
followed  by  a description  of  all  the  paper  issues  of  the  late  Confederate 
Government,  while  the  work  closes  with  a detailed  account  of  the  United 
States  Fractional  Currency,  as  issued  between  the  years  186:3-1875.  The 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental  money  add  ex- 
tremely to  the  value  of  a work,  whose  interest  and  usefulness  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  that  possess  it. 


During  the  last  month  there  has  been  several  Coin  Sales  in  New 
York  at  all  of  which  the  coin  owners  have  obtained  fair  prices  for  the 
cherished  treasures  they  were  parting  with.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  auctions  was  a two  day’s  sale,  conducted  by  Mr.  Cogau  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  when  the  collection  of  M.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Tren- 
ton Falls,  was  disposed  of. 

The  following  will  show'  our  readers  the  prices  obsained  for  some  of 
the  pieces : 

Imperial  Denarii,  silver — Double  Denarius,  head  of  Janus,  $1.50  ; 
Pompey,  $4.25  ; Marc  Antony,  $1;  Tiberus,  $.3  ; Drusus,  $2.75  ; Agrip- 
pina, Senr.,  $3.50;  Claudius,  $4.75;  Nero,  $3.50;  Otlio,  $3.25;  Titiis 
$1.30;  Gordianus  Africanus,  $10.50.  ’ 

Greek  and  Eoman  Gold,  Stater  of — Alexander,  $14:  another.  $25. 50- 


•ooD.uu;  xArsmoe, 

N?7-ye;^_Aegina,  indented  Didrachm,  $4;  Agathocles,  $10;  Agrigen- 
tum,  $6;  Alexander  the  Great,  $5;  Amyntos,  $8;  Antigonus,  $9;  Athens, 
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!?5;  Aiitioclius  I..  $11.50;  with  a number  of  other  Tetradrachms  all  about 
the  above  prices. 

Roman  Bkonze,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  size — Sextus  Poinpey,  $1;  Augustus, 
Divi.  A.  Cmsai',  $3;  Livia,  $3.25;  Tiberius,  $13;  Drusus,  $5;  Agrippina, 
Senr,  $5;  Claudius,  $7;  ISero,  $7;  Galba,  $5;  Otho,  $6;  Vespasian,  $5; 
Didius  Juliauus,  $1-1;  Geta,  $1;  Trajanus  Decius,  $8.50. 

WASHINGTON  PIECES. 

Declaration  of  Independence  Medal,  $21;  Eccleston  Medal,  $4.75; 
E Pluribus  Unuin,  $2^50;  1791,  Large  Eagle  Cent,  $3.75.  Small  Eagle 
Cent,  $5.50. 

U.  8.  CENTS. 

1793,  wreath,  $7.50;  chain,  $9.50;  1795,  thick  planchet,  $18;  1800> 
$3;  1805,  $^.12;  1813,  $3.25. 

SILVER  MEDALS. 

Janies  I.,  $21;  Chas.  I.,  $3.25;  Laird,  $12;  Saneroft,  $4.50;  Cromwell, 
$10;  James  III.,  $13;  Clementina,  $11;  George  III.,  $10;  Fred.  Ill, 
$14;  Pitt,  $9;  Luther,  $5.25;  Godfrey,  $9.50. 

U.  8.  SILVER. 

Dollars- — 1794,  $38;  1795,  tlowing  hair,  $29;  1796,  $5;  1838,  $39,505 
1839,  $34;  1851,  $44;  1852,  $36 

Half  Dollars— 1^%^,  $5.50;  1805,  $3.50;  1806,  $2.20;  1815,  $6; 
1836,  Gobrecht  head,  $6;  1851,  $1.50;  1852,  $5.25. 

Quarters— 1^^^,  $3.50;  1804,  $3. 

Proof  1858,  $56;  1860,  $4.25;  1861,  $6.20;  1865,  $6;  1873, 
old  type,  $6.50;  1877,  $10.87;  1879,  $4.25. 

ENGLISH  GOLD  COINS. 

Nol)le,  Edw.  III.  $8.50;  another,  $7.50;  Angel,  Henry  VfL,  $7.50; 
Henry  VIII.,  $6.50;  Sovereign,  $8.25;  Sovereign,  Elizabeth,  $11.50; 
Half  Sovereign,  $7;  Double  Riall,  James  L,  $9.50;  Sovereign,  $7.25; 
Thirty  Shilling  Piece,  $13.50;  Broad,  Chas.  I.,  $6.75;  Twenty  Shillings, 
Commonwealth,  $11;  Sovereign,  Cromwell,  $21;  Five  Pound  Piece, 
Chas.  II.,  $31;  Coronation  Modal,  $5.75;  Five  Pound  Piece,  Victoria,  $25. 

Silver.— William  L,  Penny,  $2.50;  Edw.  VI.,  Crown,  $7;  Philip 
and  Mary,  Shilling,  $2.50;  Phil.  II.,  Crown,  $6.25;  Elizabeth,  Crown, 
$7.50;  James  I.,  Crown,  $6;  Chas.  L,  Pound  Piece,  1643,  $32;  Oxford, 
Crown,  1644,  $16;  Double  Crown,  1643,  $16;  Oxford,  Half  Crown,  $4; 
Commonwealth,  Crown,  $15;  Half  Crown,  $6;  Cromwell,  Crown,  $15; 
Shilling,  $6.25;  Geo.  II.,  Wyon’s  Pattern  Crown,  $14;  William  IV., 
Crown,  1831,  $22;  Victoria,  Gothic  Crown,  $5. 
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Confederate  Metallic  Coins. 


During  our  recent  “ unpleiisantness,”  our  kinsmen  soutli  of  Dixie, 
issued  a number  of  copper  tokens,  and  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  one  sil- 
ver token.  Their  currency  was  for  tlic  major  part  in  paper,  of  which  we 
may  say,  “Paper  it  was.  Paper  it  is,  and  Paper  it  ever  will  be.’’  A few  years 
ago,  the  numismatic  world  on  this  side  of  the  line  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  the  Confederate  Government,  despite  its  tre^nendous  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, had  been  able  to  concern  itself  for  such  a trivial  matter  as  a 
copper  cent.  ' Tn  proof  of  this  there  was  produced  a veritable  Confederate 
cent,  a neat  copper  coin  the  size  of  a small  copperhead,  with  liberty-cap 
and  legend,  and  the  Confederate  flag  on  the  reverse.  After  a time  the 
story  got  out  that  the  die  for  this  piece  had  been  ordered  by  the  Con- 
federate government  from  a well  known  Philadelphia  engrayer  and  die- 
sinker,  Mr.  Lovett.  That  tempted  by  a high  price,  he  had  prepai-ed  the 
necessary  dies,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transmission  these  had  lain 
in  his  possession  till  the  war  was  over  when,  like  Othello,  their  occupation 
was  gone. 

Mr.  Lovett  was  now,  according  to  the  story,  in  possession  of  a very 
])crilous  piece  of  property.  He  knew  not  what  the  Government  miglit 
do  to  him  if  it  became  aware  of  his  conduct,  and  so  he  struck  only  a few 
coins  from  the  die  previous  to  burying  this  in  the  ground  for  safe  keeping. 
Having  struck  off  a number,  the  die,  it  is  said  broke,  so  that  that  danger- 
ous witness  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  engraver  was  out  of  the  way.  The 
struck  coins  were  soon  after  l)ought  up  by  a Philadelphia  dealer,  who  soon 
sold  out  his  stock  to  collectors. 

Tlic  silver  Half  Dollar  whose  impression  adorns  our  pages  was,  how- 
ever, made  by  Confederate  officials  in  the  Confederate  mint.  The  obverse 
is  from  the  same  die  as  our  1861  Half  Dollar ; in  fact  the  die  used  was  the 
identical  die  prepared  for  the  issue  by  the  Hew  Orleans  mint  for  the  na- 
tional coins,  the  reverse  being  discarded  and  a hew  die  prepared  in  its 
stead.  On  this  reverse  is  the  American  shield  with  only  seven  stars  in  the 
upper  section  to  represent  the  seven  seceding  States,  surmounted  by  a 
Liberty  Cap  and  enclosed  by  In-anches  of  sugar  cane  and  cotton  in  bloom, 
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This  piece  is  a genuine  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Cover n- 
'mint.  Its  history  is  as  follows:  In  February,  1861,  the  New  Orleans 

mint  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Their  government  tlien  in 
s(.'ssion  at  Montgomery  ordered  the  preparation  of  a die  for  silver  coin. 
In  A])i-il,  Mr.  Meraminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  called  for  designs  for 
;■  Half  Dollar.  Out  of  several  submitted  to  him,  he  selected  the  one  we 
e.\liil)it,  and  directed  Mr  A.  H.  M.  Peterson,  who  is  still  living  in  New 
Orleans,  to  pre]>are  the  dies.  This  gentleman  did  so,  aided  by  Mr.  Con- 
I'ad  Schmidt,  the  foreman  of  the  coining  room,  and  from  these  dies  four 
specimen  pieces  were  struck.  Of  these  four  coins  one  was  sent  to  the 
Oovernment ; one  to  Professor  Riddell,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  ; 
one  to  Dr.  E.  Ames,  of  New  Orleans;  and  one  was  retained  by  B.  F. 
'faylor,  M.  D.,  the  Chief  Coiner  of  the  C.  S.  A. 

It  was  much  easier  for  the  Confederate  Government,  however,  to 
prepare  the  dies  for  issuing  coins  than  to  find  the  bullion  for  the  coins 
1 liernselves,  and  so  as  this  latter  could  not  be  obtained,  the  Confederate 
Secretary  ordered,  on  the  30th  April,  1861,  that  the  operations  cease  and 
the  mint  be  closed.  The  die  thus  rendered  useless  and  practically  thrown 
aside,  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Taylor,  by  whom  it  has  been  cherished  as  a 
memento. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  most  interesting  Ha If- 
I'ollar  has  come  into  the  possession  of  our  ]>ublishers. 

Of  the  other  three  coins,  one  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ierson  Davis  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  and  was  taken  from  him  with 
other  valuables  by  the  officers  securing  him.  It  has  not  since  been  heard 
()1‘.  No  trace  of  the  other  two  coins  can  be  obtained  from  the  day  they 
^\•ere  presented  to  the  gentlemen  above  named  to  the  present  day. 


The  ^English  Shilling. 

George  III,  died  on  Jan  28,  1820,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  Regent  under  the  title  of  George  IV.  The  great 
L'apoleonic  wars  liad  drained  to  a very  low  point  the  resources  of  Great 
llritain.  The  Bank  of  England  had  sus])ended  cash  payments  in  1797. 
Very  soon,  in  consequence  of  the  enforced  circulation  of  Bank  notes — Paper 
money,  mere  promises  to  pay — a gradual  rise  in  prices  took  place,  so  that 
as  witii  ourselves  owiiig  to  the  immense  issue  of  paper  money  during  the  war, 
cverybodv  had  for  a time  seemed  to  be  getting  riclH  Colossal  fortunes  were 
being  roiled  u]i,  and  the  nation  seemed  to  have  discovered  tliat  the  true 
ill  Dorado  for  a jmople  is  Paper  money.  A sponge  is  a good  tiling  tor 
ilrying  up  water  that  lias  been  spilled.  It  will  absorb  a large  amount,  but 
; till  only  a certain  amount.  Its  absorbing  powers  are  limited,  and  so  soon 
as  it  has  become  fully  saturated  then  it  is  jiowerless  to  take  in  aiiy  more, 
'do  trade,  liusiness  intercourse  will  absorb  a large  amount  of  this  Paper 
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nioiK'v,  l)ut  .still  only  a limited  amount.  So  soon  as  the  nceossitv  of  com- 
meree  is  satisfied  tlien  the  community  wants  no  more  of  a medium  of 
cxchaun'e.  It  cannot  use  it,  and  the  only  effect  under  such  circumstaii(;es 
of  throwing  more  u|)ou  the  market,  is  to  depreciate  the  vuiliie  of  all.  Prices 
then  go  up,  hecausi'  the  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange  has  gone  down, 
and  men  become  I’icli  in  Paper  money.  When,  however,  men  begin  to 
work  hack  to  s])ccie  currency,  the  only  basis  of  permanent  ])ros[)erity, 
there  commences  shrinkage  of  values;  hard  times  are  felt;  business  men 
fail  ; sjieciilations  go  under  and  the  huge  Paper  money  fortunes  hurst  like 
hul)hles.  A financial  revolution  follows,  and  a nefv  system  prevails.  Such 
which  has  of  late  been  our  experience,  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land when  George  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  The  colla])se  of  the  English 
Paper  money  system  had  just  taken  place,  and  a wide  spread  distress  pre- 
vailed. The  day,  however,  was  beginning  to  dawn,  and  in  1821  the  Bank 
of  England  made  its  cash  payments  after  a suspension  of  twenty-four 
years. 

The  first  shilling  of  the  new  reign  hears  date  1821.  On  the  obv.  is 
a head  of  the  King  lanreated  and  facing  left  with  legend  georgius  iiii.  d: 
g:  bkittaniak:  rex:  f:  d:  Kev:  a shield  of  arms  richly  garnished  ; the 
crown,  surmounting  the  shield  is  large  and  decorated  ; a sprig  of  sham- 
rock is  to  the  left  of  the  shield  ; one  of  thistle  to  the  right  while  one  of 
rose  is  in  the  exergue  witli  the  date  anno  1821.  On  the  leaf  of  the  sham- 
rock are  the  letters  w.  w.  p.  for  William  Wellesley  Pole.  This  reverse 
was  engraved  by  Merlin,  a French  artist,  and  shows  a remarkably  fine 
and  delicate  taste  with  great  mechanical  skill. 

In  1823  a second  Shilling  was  issued  having  obverse  as  before,  hut 
a different  reverse.  There  is  now  a square  sliield  crowned  and  encircled 
by  the  garter  with  date  anno.  1823 — a reverse  that  is  very  heavy  and 
unattractive. 

In  1825  a third  device  appeared,  prepared  by  W.  Wyon,  witli  obverse 
as  below.  The  reverse  now  had  in  the  field  a larger  crown  surmounted 
by  a crowned  lion,  and  having  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock  in  the  exen>-ue, 
while  the  legend  reads  brittaniarum  rex  fidei  defensor. 

Arranging  these  Shillings  in  order  we  have  the  following  : 


1821. 

OI)v.  head  : 

Tiev, 

. garnished  shield. 

1823. 

do. 

do. 

square  shield  in  garter 

1824. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1825. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1825. 

do. 

do. 

lion  on  crown. 

1826. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1827. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1828. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1829. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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George  IV.  having  died  on  26th  June,  1830,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  William,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  assumed  the  title  of  William  lY. 


The  first  Shilling  appeared  in  1831,  having  on  the  obverse  a fine 
head  of  the  King,  (from  a bust  made  by  Chantre}’’);  facing  right,  with  le- 
gend GULiELMUS  nil.  D:  G:  BRiTTANiAR : REX:  F:  o:  wdiile  on  the  truncation 
of  the  neck  may  be  seen  the  letters  w.  w.  for  William  Wyon,  the  engra- 
ver. On  the  reverse  we  have  simply  the  words  one  shilling  in  twm  lines 
across  the  field,  between  branches  of  oak  and  laurel  tied  below’  by  a rib- 
bon, and  surmounted  by  a crown,  while  the  date  is  in  the  exergue.  The 
workmanship  on  this  reverse  is  by  Merlin,  all  wu’ought  to  perfection,  but 
the  whole  thing  is  an  outrage  on  the  nation.  For  baldness  this  reverse 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  dates  are  1831  (proof),  183-1, 1835, 1836, 
and  1837. 


On  the  death  of  William  IV.  on  20th  flunc  1837,  his  niece,  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  daughter  of  the  late  King’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
ascended  the  throne.  The  Shilling  appeared  in  1838,  having  on  the  ob- 
verse a head  of  the  Queen  facing  left,  with  the  hair  bound  by  a double 
braid,  and  all  tastened  up  into  a knot  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while  the 
legend  reads,  victoria  dei  gratia  isrittaniar,  reg:  f:  n:  with  date  in 
the  exergue.  The  likeness  is  a good  one,  and  is  copied  from  a wax  model 
prejiared  by  W.  Wyon,  R.  A.  The  reverse  is  a cojiy  ot  that  on  the 
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Shilling  of  tlio  jirevions  reign.  In  1839  a second  Shilling  was  issued, 
having  the  head  on  the  obverse  slightly  older  looking,  but  with  reverse  as 
before,  while  in  1854  certain  small  figures  were  placed  above  the  date  on 
the  reverse.  These  refer  to  the  particular  die  (for  each  of  those  used  in 
the  mint  has  its  number),  from  which  the  particular  Shilling  was  struck. 
The  Shilling  has  been  issued  regularly  each  year  of  the  Queen’s  reign. 


Coins  of  Athens. 

To  every  student  of  history,  the  story  of  Athens,  “ the  eye  of  Greece,” 
is  full  of  undying  interest.  The  influence  she  has  exercised  through  the 
contributions  of  her  sons  to  human  cultivation,  the  works  of  art  with 
which  her  name  is  so  indissolubly  connected,  have  secured  for  Athens  a 
pre-eminence  for  intellectual  excellence  above  all  the  cities  of  antiquity. 
As  to  tlie  origin  of  the  inhabitants  or  citizens  of  so  influential  a city,  the 
Atlienians  claimed  that  they  were  auchthonous  or  indigenous,  created  as  it 
were  on  tlie  spot,  refusing  to  admit  that  they  were  connected  with  any 
other  people.  The  vanity  of  the  boast  is  amusing,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  Highland  Chieftain  who  was  willing  to  receive  Christianity  as 
his  religion  until  he  was  informed  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  escape  of 
Noah  by  means  of  the  Ark,  those  with  him  within  that  vessel  being 
saved,  all  the  remainder  of  mankind  perishing.  This  roused  the  High- 
lander’s pride  of  ancestry  and  he  stoutly  refused  to  accept  of  sucli 
teaching  unless  on  condition  of  holding  that  his  forefathers  had  escaped 
that  flood  by  having  an  ark  of  their  own  ! The  early  inhabitants  of  Atti- 
(;a  were  possilily  Pelasgic,  while  probably  the  word  Athens  itself  comes 
from  the  word  the  rootsylable  oi  AN602  a flower,  the  locality  having 
been  from  the  earliest  ages,  famous  for  its  honey  and  the  abundance  of  its 
flowers. 

The  (dty  is  supposed  to  have  first  become  possessed  of  importance, 
about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  at  the  period  when  Cecrops  is  said  to 
have  lived,  a hero  wlio  is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  the  founder 
of  Athens  and  its  first  king.  Very  probably  the  name  A6HNH  suggested 
the  taking  of  Minerva  as  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city  rather  than  that 
the  goddess  gave  her  name  to  it. 

Having  however  connected  themselves  with  the  virgin  goddess,  it 
was  natural  for  the  Athenians  to  assume,  as  the  national  emblem,  the  owl, 
a bird  sacred  to  their  patroness.  At  what  period  the  first  coins  were  issued 
by  Athens  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  but  when  these  did  appear,  they 
presented  aii  appearance  as  uncoutli  as  might  have  pleased  any  of  those 
barbarous  tribes  that  Stanley  has  so  lately  unearthed  along  the  banks  of 
the  mysterious  Congo,  or  within  the  hitherto  untrodden  recesses  of  Central 
Africa.  On  the  obv'erse  side  of  tliese  coins,  is  the  rude  figure  of  an  owl 
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lookiii",  it  must  be  admitted,  a little  unsteiuty  on  its  pins,  as  if  the  person 
who  set  it  up  had  not  a very  clear  idea  himself  of  the  perpendicular. 
In  fact  it  reminds  one  not  a little  of  the  one  legged  owls,  or  three  legged 
horses,  that  ma}''  be  found  in  the  Noah’s  ark  of  a boy  of  some  four  or  live 
years  old.  The  breast  of  the  owl,  it  will  be  noticed,  presents  a line  of 
beads,  a cinuimstance  that  is  supposed  to  connect  it  in  date  of  issue  with 
the  second  coinage  of  JEgina,  but  since  we  have  no  clue  as  to  the  date  of 
that,  wo  are  not  much  helped  as  to  years. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  there  was  born 
Pericles,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  gifted  of  even  the  many  gifted 
sons  of  Athens.  Under  his  administration,  Athenian  art  and  culture  made 
rapid  and  wonderful  progress.  The  buildings  that  are  still  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  world,  were  erected,  vdiile  every  liranch  of  line  art  culture  was 
equally  encouraged.  The  coinage  seems  to  have  shared,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  general  improvement.  On  the  obverse  of  the  Tetradrachm  we  have 
still  indeed,  as  at  every  period  of  Athenian  history,  the  owl.  Now  in  a 


large  indent  almost  as  uncouth  as  ever,  so  much  so  indeed  at  least,  that 
no  one  could  ever  mistake  it  for  an  issue  of  any  other  country  than  Athens. 
Beside  the  owl,  there  is  now,  however,  a sprig  of  olive  emblematical  of  the 
olive  groves,  for  which  Athens  was  so  famous,  while  the  rudely  cut  letters 
Af-JC  form  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  the  people  themselves.  As  soon 
however,  as  we  turn  to  tlie  obverse,  we  see  that  an  immense  stride  has 
been  made  in  art  studies  by  Alliens.  The  head  ol  Minerva  occupies  the 
place  previously  tilled  by  a mere  indent.  The  head  is  rude  indeed,  Init 
full  of  massive  power,  giving  great  promise  for  the  future,  and  considering 
the  early  jieriod  at  wliich  this  appeared,  we  have  every  reason  to  admire 
its  vigorous  lines.  The  era  of  l^ericJes  was  the  glorious  one  for  Athenian 
life  and  thought,  'riie  iuijiulse  th(*n  iuqtarted  to  the  uatioual  (.'haracter 
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coiitiiiuGcl  to  bcHT  fruit  during  subscfjuBiit  (;ciiturios,  iiiid  dospito  tlic  trc- 
iiiGiidous  ("duiuities  uiid  uiistortuucs  tiuit  iittcrwurds  bctol  the  greiit  city. 

About  the  third  century  liefore  Christ,  the  Macedonians  became  mas- 
ters of  Atliens,  and  under  their  iron  lieel  it  suhered  considerably.  Still  its 
refinement  went  forward,  and  the  coins  issued  at  this  period  are  among  th<> 
finest  specimens  we  possess  of  Athenian  art.  On  the  obverse  of  the  Tetra 
drachm  we  illustrate,  the  owl  appears  as  uncouth  and  ungainly  as  evei'. 


It  is  represented  as  standing  on  a jar  with  reference  to  the  Hymettian 
honey,  for  which  Athens  was  famous,  and  which  had  become  an  article  of 
extensive  commerce.  The  olive  branch,  with  which  the  whole  design  is 
enclosed,  reminds  one  of  those  olive  groves  so  famous  for  their  scholastic 
discussions,  through  which  the  fame  and  influence  of  Athens  has  been  so 
great,  while  the  Greek  inscription  is  simply  the  statement  that  this  piece 
Avas  issued  in  the  time  of  Menedos.  When  we  turn  to  the  reverse  how- 
ever, we  find  one  of  the  finest  evidences  of  the  high  attainments  of  the 
Athenians  that  Ave  conld  desire.  Minerva  again  is  found  but  this  time 
Avith  a splendid  helmet,  the  very  ideal  of  military  sti’ength  and  courage. 
One  feels,  in  looking  at  the  figure,  that  there  is  one  fitted  to  command, 
and  in  folloAving  Avhom  unto  the  death,  if  needful,  Ave  should  be  doing  Avhat 
AA'as  only  right  should  be  done. 

For  a couple  of  centuries,  Athens  Avas  now  governed  by  Roman  rulers 
and  her  coinage  belongs  to  the  colonial  issues  of  Rome  itself.  During  the 
(continuance  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  name  of  this  great  city  is  almost 
unheard  until  about  the  seventh  century  Avhen  it  is  again  mentioned, 
though  indeed,  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  conferred  on  his  son  Constans 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Athens,  a title  subsequently  revived  in  the 
time  of  the  crusaders.  Of  its  later  coinage  it  does  not  concern  us  in  this 
article  to  treat. 


Coins  of  Scotland 

The  reign  of  James  III.  Avas  marked  b}’-  the  introdinction  into  the 
coinage  of  Scmtland,  of  the  billon  Black  and  Ilalf-plack.  The  (-aiidor 
Avitli  whi(ch  tlie  authorities  ))roclaimed  their  reason  for  tluj  innovation  is 
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worth  the  consideration  ot  such  as  in  our  times  are  for  ever  seeking  to 
swindle  the  community  and  to  defraud  the  poor  by  the  issuing  of  a de- 
preciated silver  currency.  The  Resolution  to  issue  these  new  pieces  was 
adopted  in  October,  1466,  and  in  the  Journals  of  the  Scottish  Council 
ot  that  date  we  read  as  follows  in  the  (piaint  spelling  of  the  day  : 

“ Item  ; it  is  statute  for  the  eise  (ease)  and  sustentation  of  the  Kingis 
liegis  and  almous  deid  (alms  deed)  to  be  done  to  pure  (poor)  folk,  that 
there  be  cunyeit  (coined)  copper  money  four  to  the  penny  and  having  a 
St.  Andrew’s  Cross  and  Edinburgh  on  the  obverse  and  a Crown  witli 
JAMES  R.  on  the  reverse.” 

James  IV.  was  crowned  at  Edinlnirgh  on  June  24th,  1487.  At  first 
he  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  people  with  dislike,  being 
more  than  suspected  of  sharing  in  the  unnatural  reliellion  against  his 
father.  His  attractive  personal  qualities,  however,  gradually  won  for  him 
the  support  of  all  classes. 

In  1503,  James  married  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henrv  YII.  of 
Kngland,  a marriage  that  resulted  eventually  in  the  accession  of  the  Stu- 
arts to  tiie  English  throne.  During  his  reign  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Scotland  greatly  advanced,  Janies  paying  special  attention  to  sliip  build- 
ing, so  tliat  one  of  the  vessels  built  at  this  period,  the  St.  Michael,  was 
the  largest  vessel  of  the  age,  measuring  some  240  feet  in  length  and  36 
feet  in  breadth  of  beam.  At  the  building  of  tliis  shiji,  James  ])ersonally 
assisted,  working  with  his  own  hands  and  thus  anticipating  the  example 
set  to  his  subjects  by  the  Russian  Peter  the  Crreat,  in  a subsequent 
centuiy. 

On  the  24th  January,  1502,  a “Perpetual  Peace”  had  been  con- 
cluded lietween  England  and  Scotland.  But  such  arrangements  between 
nations  are  as  apt,  as  when  between  individuals,  to  come  to  nought 
tlirough  a succession  of  petty  differences. 

In  1513  Henry  invaded  Prance,  Scotland’s  ancient  ally  and  worst 
adviser,  when  James  declared  war  against  England.  Calling  out  the  whole 
forces  of  his  country,  the  king  crossed  the  Scottish  border  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  but  dallying  along  the  road,  his  army' rapidly  melted  away 
until  at  last  when  on  September  6th,  he  halted  at  Flodden  Hill,  the  last 
eminence  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cheviots,  he  had  only  some  30,000  left. 
In  the  terrible  battle  of  the  9th  of  that  month,  James  fell,  side  by  side 
witli  some  10,000  of  the  noblest  of  his  land.  Hardly  fewer  of  the 
Englisli  troojis  were  slain,  so  that  the  joy  of  victory  on  the  one 
side  was  almost  neutrali/.ed  by  the  losses  sustained,  and  tlie  sorrow  of  de- 
feat u])on  the  other  was  lessened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  injuries  inflicted. 
Our  readers  will  find  a grapliic  description  of  this  great  struggle  in  the 
last  lay  of  Scott’s  “ Maruvion^'^  and  in  Aytoun’s  Edinlnirgh  after  Flod- 
de.nP 

J'iie  coinage  of  James  IV,  is  to  be  found  in  gold,  silvei-  and  billon 
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The  Urst  issue  of  gold  (;oiiiage  took  place  iti  1488,  and  consisted  of  the 
!8t.  Andrew  ; ol)v.,  the  Scottish  shield  crowned  between  two  Heur-de-lis, 
with  leg-end,  lAconvs.  j)Ki.  cika.  bkx.  scottokvm  iiji,  with  JVl.  M.  a cro\yn. 
Rev:  St.  Andrew-  on  a cross  that  reaches  to  the  onter  edge  of  the  coin  with 
a glory  round  his  head,  and  a lienr-de-lis  on  either  side,  with  legend  salvvm. 
FAC.  FPLVV.  TVVM.  ONE.  Suve  thy  O,  Lord,  with  M.  M.  a crowni. 

The  two-thirds  St.  Andrew  is  similar  but  considerably  lighter ; the  one- 
third  St.  Andrew  resembles  in  design  the  last  hut  is  considerably  smaller 
still,  the  legend  on  the  obverse  of  known  specimens  reading  scottokv 
and  on  the  reverse  sai.vv. 

The  Rider  was  issued  about  the  same  time  and  has  on  the  obverse  a 
large  plain  cross  that  reaches  to  the  outei-  edge,  sur-charged  by  a small 
crowned  Scottish  shield,  with  legend  iacobvs.  dei.  gea.  eex.  scottorvm. 
without  any  M.  M.  On  the  reverse  is  the  king  in  armour,  with  s-word 
held  upright  in  his  left  hand,  galloping  to  left,  the  legend  reading  salvvm. 
FAC.  POPVLVM.  TVVM.  DOMiNE,  wdtli  M.  M.  a cross  cj-osslct.  The  two-thirds 
Rider  resembles  the  Rider  in  design  and  legend,  but  is  smaller  in  size  and 
has  a trefoil  between  the  king’s  body  and  his  uplifted  arm  -with  legend 
scoTORVM  or  SCOTTORVM.  The  one-third  Rider  is  of  the  same  design  but 
wants  the  trefoil,  and  having  legend  scotorv  or  scotorvm,  while  on  the 
reverse  the  legend  reads  domin  or  domine,  wdth  M.  M.  a cross. 

In  1496,  the  second  gold  coinage  w-as  issued,  consisting  of  the  Uni- 
corn, which  is  of  the  same  general  design  as  tliat  of  James  III,  except 
that  the  legends  on  both  sides  are  in  Roman  letters.  Of  this  issue  there  • 
'are  several  varieties. 

1.  Obv.  as  described,  with  ring  and  chain,  legend  iacobvs  dei  gra 
REX  SCOTORVM,  with  M.  M.  a crowm,  and  x c under  the  Unicorn’s  hind  feet. 
Reverse,  the  blazing  star  of  live  points  with  leg-''nd  exvrgat  des  z bisipnt 
iNiMici  El  {Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  he  scattered.') 

2.  Obv.  as  last,  but  without  the  ring  and  chain  and  with  only  x 
under  the  Unicorn  ; legend  as  last  with  M.  M.  a crown.  Rev.  the  star,  Ac. 
as  before,  wdtli  legend,  exvrgat.  devs.  et.  uisipent.  iniaiici.  ei.  On  other 
specimens  of  this  variety,  the  reverse  legend  reads  exvrgat.  des.  z.  disipnt. 
INIMICI.  EI.  or  exvrgat.  DEVS.  Z.  DISIPENT.  INIMICI.  EIV.,  Or  EXVRGAT.  DEVS. 
ET.  DISIPENT.  NIMICI.  E. 

The  Half  Unicorn  resembles  the  Unicorn,  but  has  a pellet  and  an 
annulet  below  the  Unicorn,  while  the  reverse  legend  reads  exvgat.  devs. 

ET.  DISIPENT.  INIAIICI.  EJVS. 

The  silver  coinages  of  James  lY  began  in  1488,  when  a Groat  was 
issued  at  Edinburgh,  having  on  the  obverse  a front  face  of  the  king,  with 
open  crown  of  live  fleurs-de-lis,  within  a continuous  tressure  of  seven 
arcs.  The  legend,  whose  words  are  divided  by  double  annulets,  reads 
IACOBVS  : Di : gra  : rex  : scotor  : with  M.  M.  a cross.  On  the  reverse  a 
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large  cross,  having  a crown  alternating  with  three  pellets  and  an  annulet, 
in  each  of  the  angles.  The  legend  reads  in  the  outer  circle,  nvs.  pro- 
tector MEYORVM,  and  in  the  inner  one,  villa  edinburg,  with  M.  M a 
cross  crosslet  in  each  circle. 

The  second  issue  appeared  in  1489,  and  consisted  of  the  groat  and 
half  groat.  On  the  obverse  of  the  former,  within  a plain  circle,  is  a 
three-quarter  face  of  the  king  turned  to  the  left,  wearing  the  closed  arched 
crown,  and  sliowing  his  dress,  while  in  front  of  the  king,  and  touching  the 
inner  edge  of  the  circle  is  an  annulet ; the  varieties  of  this  issue  as  yet 
distinguislied  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Obv.  as  described,  leg.  iacobvs:  die:  gracia:  rex:  cottrv:  with 
M.  M.  a cross.  Kev  : a large  cross  having  an  open  crown  alternating  with 
three  pellets  and  an  annulet  in  each  angle,  with  legend  nvs  protcetor 
MEVORV ; in  inner  circle,  villa  de  abbde  : (Aberdeen)  with  a cross  crosslet 
for  M.  M.,  with  words  divided  by  annulets. 

2.  Obv.  as  before,  leg.  iacobvs  die  gracia  rex  cotr  : IVI.  M.  a cross ; 
rev.  as  before,  leg.  dns  protetor  m et  erato  ; in  inner  circle  villa 
EDiNBRVG ; M.  M.  cross  crosslet,  with  annulet  just  wliere  the  front  of  the 
bust  touches  the  circle,  the  legend  in  full  would  read,  Dominus  protector 
mens  et  liberator. 

3.  Obv.  as  before : leg.  iacobvs  die  gracia  rex  cotrv  ; M.  M.  a cross. 
Rev.  as  before;  leg.  divs  protcsr  m et  erato;  inner  circle,  villa  Edinburgh  ; 
M.  M.  cross  crosslet  with  annulet  in  the  circle  behind  the  head. 

4.  Obv.  as  before ; leg.  iacobus  dei  gracia  rex  cotrv  ; M.  M.  a 
cross ; rev : dn  protcor  m et  erato  ; inner  circle  villa  edinburg  ; M.  M. 
cross  crosslet,  with  annulet  in  circle  in  front  of  the  face. 

5.  Obv.  as  before;  leg.  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex  cotr;  M.  M.  across, 
rjv  : DNS  PROTEC ; inner  circle  villa  edinbrug  ; M.  M.  cross  crosslets  with 
annulet  in  front. 

6.  Obv.  as  before ; leg.  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex  cotrm  ; rev.  dins 
PROTECR  M ET  ERATO ; inner  circle,  villa  edinburg;  with  annulet  in  front 
of  the  face,  and  M.  M.  a cross  crosslet. 

T.  Obv.  as  before  ; leg.  as  before ; rev.  as  before  ; - dns  * protector  * 
M * ET  * liberat  * m * — having  small  stars  between  the  words. 

8.  Obv.  as  before  ; leg.  iacobvs  : die  : gracia  : rex  : cotrv;  with  cross 
for  M.  M,,  and  annulet  in  front  of  face,  rev.  as  bef. ; leg.  villa  de  abrde 
(Aberdeen),  with  M.  M.  cross  crosslet. 

9.  Ol)v.  as  before  ; leg.  iacobvs  dei  gracia  rex  scotorv  with  M.  M. 
a cross,  and  a small  cross  l>etween  each  word  ; rev.  as  before  ; leg. : dns  . 

PROTETOR  . M . ET  . LIBERATOR,  aiul  ill  illlier  cil’clo  VILLA  . ECINBRVC  ; witll 

M.  M.  a cross  crosslet,  and  Avords  divided  by  an  annulet. 

The  Ilalf-gToat  resembles  the  groat,  but  is  considerably  smaller,  with 
le'^-.  on  obv.  iacobvs:  die:  gracia  : rex:  and  on  rev.  in  outer  eirele,  dns: 
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PKOETou  : MK  iuul  in  inner  circle  vila:  kdinuvk  : with  ii  cross  for  M.  M. 
On  ii  variety  the  reverse  legend  in  the  inner  circle  reads  vii.ia  : edinbrg 
with  no  M.  M.  on  this  sid(>. 

. A third  coinage  seems  to  have  appeared  in  J.485),  presenting’  ns  with 
the  full  face  design  that  was  used  for  the  first.  Of  this  issue  Ave  have : 

1.  Ohv.  as  first  coinage  ; full  front  face  and  low  open  ci’own  all  en- 
closed by  a,  tressui’c  of  thirteen  arcs,  with  leg.  iacobvs  : ni  : ora  : rex  : 
oo;  the  words  being  separated  by  large,  doidile  annulets;  the  rev. 
as  before:  dns  protector  mevorvjM,  and  in  inner  circle  villa  edinhrvg, 
while  a crown  and  four  pellets  alternate  in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 

2.  Obv  as  last;  rev.  as  last,  but  with  a fleur-de-lis  on  the  centre  of 
the  cross,  with  leg.  dns  : protetor  : >i : et  : erato. 

3.  Obv.  as  before,  but  with  words  of  legend  divided  by  y shaped 
tigures.  Rev.  an  annulet  of  five  points  alternating  with  three  pellets  in 
each  of  the  angles ; leg.  salvv  fag  popvlv  tvv  d ; this  legend  now  taking 
the  place  of  the  long  used  dns  protector  me  val 


W urtemberg. 

The  early  population  of  the  district  uoav  knoAvn  as  ACurtemberg' was 
undoubtedly  of  Celtic  origin.  AVhen  the  Romans  reached  it,  it  Avas  occu- 
pied hoAvever  by  the  Suevi,  of  Avhom  Tacitus  speaks  in  his  Germania. 
These  people  (hvelt  north  and  east  of  the  Suevi,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  Avho 
occupied  the  eastern  baidv  of  the  Rhine,  and  Avere  called  generally  simply 
German  tribes,  Avhile  those  mentioned  by  Tacitus  lived  east  again  of  those 
of  Caesar  and  as  far  north  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  called  by  him  “ the 
Siievic  Sea.”  Subsecpiently  the  district  became  knoAvn  as  Suabia,  a name, 
still  to  some  extent  preserved,  and  a])peared  as  a Duchy  of  the  old  Frankish 
Empire.  It  remained  a Duchy  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
Avhen  Alsace  and  Rhoetia  Avere  separated  from  it,  and  it  became  governed 
by  royal  delegates,  one  of  Avhoni  in  915,  liaving  usurj^edthe  title  of  Duke  of 
Alemania,  Avas  condemned  by  tiie  German  Diet  in  917  and  beheaded. 
In  ,918  Suabia  Avas  declared  to  be  a Ducal  Fief  of  the  Empire,  and  at  last, 
in  1080,  Avas  bestOAved  by  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  oh  Frederick  Von 
Staufen,  son  of  Count  Frederick  A^on  Buren,  the  founder  of  the  no- 
])le  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  a title  he  assumed  from  a castle  of  that  name, 
Avhose  ruins  can  still  be  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  some  thirty 
miles  beloAV  Stuttgart. 

Under  the  rule  ot  this  great  family,  Suabia  advanced  rapidly  in  im- 
portance and  culture,  hut  unhappily  it  became  involved  in  the  Avars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  so  that  op[)ortunity  Avas  given  to  the  neigh- 
boring poAvers,  as  Avell  also  to  the  minor  nobles  existing  within  its  bounds, 
to  enrich  themselves  at  its  expense. 

Among  the.se  minor  princes  Avas  Conrad,  Count  of  AVurtemberg,  pos- 
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sessor  of  a very  limited  territory  and  owning  the  Castle  of  Cannstatt. 
Little -hy  little  this  nohlenian,  along  with  the  Count  of  Baden,  withdrew 
trom  their  allegiance,  to  their  Federal  chieftains  and  asserted  their  in- 
dependence. Between  the  years  12-16  and  1265,  Ulric  I.  added  largely  to 
the  Wurtemberg  estates,  while  Eberhard  I.  did  the  same  between  1279  and 
1325.  While  the  nobles  were  thus  striking  out  for  themselves,  the 
trading  cities  were  following  their  example  and  becoming,  through  one 
way  or  another.  Free  Cities,  till  at  length  they  formed  tliemselves,  in 
1376,  into  tlie  first  Suabian  League,  in  opposition  to  tlie  nobles,  wliile 
these  in  1-105,  along  with  17  towns,  formed  themselves  into  the  League  of 
Marbach. 

During  all  this  time  Wurtemberg  was  enlarging;  Ulric II.  had  added 
Tubingen  and  its  territories  ; Eberhard  II.  had  added  Teck,  Gutenberg, 
Kircklieim,  Ilerrenberg,  etc.,  and  Eberhard  lY.  by  his  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Montbeliard,  added  her  estates. 

In  141-9,  the  Suabian  League  (the  cities)  resolved,  at  Ulm,  to  form  a 
standing  army,  and  as  the  Count  of  Wurtemberg  the  most  powerful  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Marbach,  had  withdrawn  from  that  and  joined  that 
of  Suabia,  he  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief,  thus  securing  yet 
greater  prominence  for  his  family. 

Ill  1495,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  raised  Eberhard,  lifth  Count,  to  the 
rank  of  Duke,  under  the  title  of  Eberhard  I.  In  1512,  Suabia  became  one 
of  the  ten  Circle.'^  into  which  Germany  was  divided,  a peculiar  organization 
that  remained  in  force  almost  unchanged  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1806. 

In  1519,  Duke  Ulric,  having  wrongfully  assailed  the  Imperial  City  of 
Ileutlingen,  was  ejected  from  Wurtemberg,  not  recovering  possession  until 
1534.  The  Peasants  war,  and  the  Thirty  years  war,  were  to  a great  extent 
waged  within  Suabia,  during  which  Wurtemberg  suffered  severely,  while 
in  1795,  Duke  Ludwig  Eugene,  having  taken  part  in  tlie  war  against  the 
French  Republic  of  tliat  period,  was  ultimately  defeated,  de])rived  of  the 
County  of  Montbeliard  and  compelled  to  pay  a fine  of  eight  millions  o/ 
francs. 


In  1797,  Duke  Frederick  II.  succeeded  his  father.  Driven  from  his 
territory  l)y  tlie  French,  l>y  the  Peai^e  of  Luneville  he  recov'ored  all  his 
estate  exci'pt  Montbeliard,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Elector.  Now 
joining  Napoleon  against  Austria,  at  the  Peace  of  Presburg  in  1805,  AVur- 
temlnirg  was  enlarged  and  made  a Kingdom.  After  tlie  battle  of  Leiji- 
zig,  Frederick  abandoned  Na[)oleon  and  went  over  to  Austria,  by  which 
Power  all  Ids  estates  were  guaranteed  to  bini.  In  1816,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Ids  son  VV'^illiani  1.  who  reigned  ba[)])ily  and  ])ros])erously  for  nearly 
iifty  years,  ludiig  sncceedi'd,  in  1S(»4,  liy  Ids  son  Charles  Frederick  Alex- 
and(*r,  now  (diaries  I. 
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The  cxiiiis  of  Wurtcmbiirg  are  all  very  similar  in  design.  On 
a nine  Kreuzer  pieee  of  1508,  weliave  on  the  ohv.  a l)ust  of  tlie  ruler  facing 
right,  with  leg.  fkioe.  d.  g.  go.  wort.  t.  et  mont.  Frederick^  Jly  the 
Grace  of  God^  Count  of  Wuvtemherg^  Tech  and  Montbaluml.  While  on 
the  reverse  there  is  a shield  having  quarterly,  1st  and  3d.  three  stags  at- 
tires for  AYurtemhurg — the  Prince  being  llereditaiy  Grand  Huntsman 
of  the  Empire,  and  2d  and  4th,  two  trout  erect,  curved  in  shajie,  touching 
each  others  backs  similar  to  the  arms  of  Par,  for  Montbeliard. 

On  the  coins  of  Ulric,,  1502,  we  have  obverse,  either  the  bust  facing 
left  or  the  AVurtembiirg  shield  in  either  case,  with  legend  o.  g.  vl.  nvx. 
WIRT.  ET.  TECK.  CO.  M.  BEE.  The  Wurteiiiberg  shield  contains  quarterly 
the  following  : 1st,  the  stags  attires ; 2d,  the  Arms  of  Teck  ; 3d,  a Banner 
with  Imperial  Eagle  displayed — the  Prince  being  Hereditary  Standard 
Bearer  ; 4th,  two  trout  erect,  curved,  back  to  back,  for  Montbeliard.  On 
the  reverse  is  either  the  Imperial  Eagle  with  name  and  titles  of  the  Em- 
peror or  the  AYurtemberg  shield  with  leg.  da.  georiam  deo.  omnipotenti. 
Give  Glory  to  Almighty  God.  On  some  of  the  (joins  of  that  period  we 
hnd  mentioned  Heidenheim,  of  whicJi  seignory  the  Dukes  of  AYurtemberg 
wei’e  lords. 


The  German  coinage  is  very  rich  in  metallic  coins,  pieces  of  legal 
value  as  coins  yet  striudc  in  connection  with  some  public  event  wdiich  they 
commemorate. 

On  the  occasion  for  instance  of  the  constriujtion  of  a splendid  Cathe- 
dral in  Him  in  1869,  King  Charles  issued  a large  number  of  these  Double 
Thalers,  with  his  own  likeness  and  titles  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a view  of  the  Cathedral  with  suitable  inscription. 
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Commemorative  Double  Thaler  of  Wurtembukg,  1869. 


Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Discoveries  in  Scotland. 

At  the  recent  ineetino;  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Scotland, 
lield  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Edward  Burns  read  a paper  on  “ Two  hoards  of 
silver  coins  discovered  at  Dumfries  in  May,  1878,”  consisting  chieflv  of 
English  and  Irish  sterlings  of  tlie  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.\v’ith  a'few 
pennies  of  Alexander  III.,  one  of  Jolm  Baliohand  some  foreign  sterlino-s. 
The  earlier  of  the  two  finds  was  contained  in  a small  earthenware  jar,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a silver  seal  inscril)ed  “ St.  Nicolai  de  Galwav  ” in 
letters  corresponding  to  those  of  1300.  The  hoard  seems  to  have  been 
deposited  previous  to  ISll.  Along  with  the  other  lioards  were  some 
curious  silver  ornaments.  Mr.  Burns  also  stated  that  tlie  analysis  of  the 
Montrave  find,  which  comprised  about  9000  English  coins  of  the  three 
first  Edwards,  gave  a distinct  idea  of  the  order  of  the  mintages  under  tliese 
kings,  also  tliat  the  varieties  of  the  Alexander  III.  sterlings  with  Rex 
Sc.otorum  had  tlieir  counterparts,  in  respect  to  lettering,  in  corresponding 
varieties  of  the  earlier  coinages  of  Edward  I.,  showing  tliat  tlieywere  con- 
temporary witli  tlie  earlier  coinages  of  Edward  1.,  :uid  could  not  therefore 
have  been  struck  pi-evious  to  1279.  From  this  it  followed  tliat  the  long 
double  cross  Alexander  coinage  must  also  be  given  to  Alexander  III.,  who 
acceded  in  1245,  just  about  tlie  time  when  tlie  long  double  cross  coinage 
superseded  those  with  the  short  double  cross.  Mr.  Anderson  road  an  ac- 
(^ount  of  the  vai-ious  discoveries  of  bronze  weapons  and  implements  found  in 
the  neighliorhood  of  Edinburgh,  from  whicli  he  concluded  that  it  had  been 
the  seat  of  an  active  industry  or  traffic  in  the  Bronze  Age.  A very  remarka- 
ble discovery  of  this  description  was  made  in  the  Loch  of  1 )uddingstone  in 
1780,  which  is  described  by  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  of  Brestonfield,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the  founder  of  tlu'  Society  of  Antiquarians, 
which  was  Just  then  commencing  its  museum,  to  which  the  larger  portion 
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of  tlie  l)ronzcs  disc-ovcrud  were  presented  sis  the  first  donation.  In  dredg- 
ing  in  the  loch  for  marl  about  150  yards  from  the  margin  of  the  lo('h 
o|)])osite  the  King’s  Ihirk,  in  a bed  of  nmrl  from  5 to  7 feet  deej),  the 
(Iredo-c  brought  uj)  a mass  of  bronze  swords,  s])ears,  &e.,  very  much  broken 
and  corroded.  Some  of  the  specimens  that  were  most  entire  were  retained 
at  Prestontield,  some  Avere  given  to  Sir  AFalter  Sc;ott,  and  others  were 
])resented  to  King  George  III.  The  remainder,  apparently  the' refuse  (jf 
the  (collection,  which  formecl  the  first  donation  to  the  nmseum  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antirpiarians,  is  the  only  part  (3f  the  find  now  preserved,  or  at 
least  that  can  f)e  identified.  It  consists  of  14-  portions  of  spears,  31  frag- 
ments of  swords,  2 i)ortions  of  daggers,  and  one  of  the  rings  of  a large 
bronze  cauldron.  On  the  side  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  al)Ove  the  loch,  another 
discovery  of  bronze  swords  was  made  in  184:6,  when  the  Queen’s  Drive 
was  being  formed.  Tavo  SAVords  Avere  found  in  a stratum  of  (diarcoal,  and 
a bronze  celt  Avas  found-  about  the  same  place.  These  are  now  in  the 
museum.  The  latest  discoAmry  Avas  made  in  1809,  in  excavating  the  foun- 
dations for  a block  of  ncAV  houses,  then  l)ei]ig  erected  in  Grosvenor  Cres- 
cent. A number  of  bronze  SAvords  Avere  then  found,  some  of  which 
presented  remains  of  the  scabbard  and  hilt.  One  Avas  specially  re- 
markable, from  having  the  hilt  and  pommel  of  bronze  cast  in  one  piece 
Avith  the  blade.  This' form  is  A^ery  rare,  there  being  only  another  Scotch 
specimen  knoAvn,  from  Tarves,  Aberdeenshire,  Avhich  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 


Philadelphia  Numismatic  Society  and  Coin  Exhibitions. 

Bhiladelphia  has  and  does  some  good  things  in  the  numismatic  way. 
A visitor  to  that  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  has  an  opportunity  every  fore- 
noon, of  inspecting,  free  of  charge,  the  line  and  interesting  collection  of 
(;oins  in  the  mint  building,  itself  a sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  Then  last 
fall,  Avhen  the  Directors  of  the  PennsAdvania  Museum  of  Art  Avere  striviiiir 
to  increase  their  collection  of  curiosities  gathered  together  in  Memorial  Hall, 

they  AAuseD  addressed  themselves  to  the  Numismatic  SocietA"  of  Philadel- 

»/  »/ 

phia,  asking  the  society  to  plac.e  on  exhibition  in  tlvat  building  its  collection 
of  coins  and  medals.  Such  a movement  we  regard  as  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Those  gentlemen  Avere  cAddently  in  fa\'oj'  of  educating  the  popular  mind  in 
numisinatic  studies.  They  Avere  not  disposed  to  say,  noAv  that  Ave  ha.ve  a 
good  thing  Ave  Avill  keep  the  pleasure  all  to  ourseDes.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
scholars,  they  A\dshed  as  lai’ge  a number  of  persons  as  possible  to  sliai-e 
with  them  in  their  pleasure,  and  considered  that  they  Avere  Avortliy  of  theii' 
name  only  Avhen  they  Avere  seeking  to  he  of  service  to  others.  The  pro- 
posal Avas  met  by  the  Numismatic  Society  in  a generous  spirit,  and  undo- 
certain  conditions,  they  very  gladly  placed  theii-  collection  at  the  disposal 
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of  the  museum.  Visitors  to  Pliihidelpliia  iiave  thus  a second  place  in  tliat 
city  where  they  can  see  coins  on  exliihition,  and  in  seeing,  learn.  Not 
content,  however,  with  placing  the  collection  of  tlie  society  on  exhibition, 
the  members  of  the  society  were  recpiested  to  co-operate  with  the  society 
in  the  matter  l)y  placing  their  private  collections  at  the  disposal  of  the 
direciors,  so  that  as  far  as  possil)le  a complete  collection  might  lie 
exhiliteilj. 

Any  movement  for  the  benefit  of  those  around  us  always  stimulates 
others  in  the  same  direciion.  The  result  of  this  action  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  was,  that  tlie  American  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city,  hearing 
of  wliat  was  being  clone,  offered  its  collection  of  coins  to  tlie  Numismatic 
Society  to  be  placed  also  in  the  museum.  A very  interesting  collection 
lias  tlius  been  gathered  together  and  the  Numismatic  Society  is  justifying 
its  own  existence  l>y  thus  spi-eadiug  a kno^vledge  of  numismatics.  Such  ac- 
tion is  wise  with  a view  to  its  own  interests.  We  expect  to  hncl  that  next 
year  the  number  of  members  of  that  society  will  be  much  increased,  while 
outside  of  these,  tlie  number  of  persons  that  will  have  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  interest  and  value  of  coins  will  be  much  larger.  Some 
time  ago  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society  placed  its  collection  on  free  pub- 
lic exhibition,  with  the  express  purpose  of  thus  spreading  some  knowledge  of 
coins  among  our  people.  Now  we  call  on  every  society  throughout  the 
country  to  do  likewise,  or  else — go  out  of  existenc;e. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

“ Victor  ” asks  where  was  the  following  medalet  issued,  and  whr  ^ 
Obv.  upright  eagle,  arrows  and  branch  in  claws.  Tail  of  eagle  divi- 
ding date  18  13.  Ahove^  “Half  Penhy  Token.”  liev.  Jlritannia  seated 
enclosed  in  wreath.  Size,  IT.  S.  copper  cent. 

An^oer.  Your  piece  is  an  English  token  struck  in  1813  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  copper  money,  and  circulated  largelj'  in  Canada. 

W.  W.  A.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  asks  us  to  explain  the  folloMung : “ One 
side  is  a mermaid  ; around  it  the  letters  roe  : cash, ‘1 063.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  centre,  c.  r.  a.,  surrounded  liy  at  rillingsgate.” 

Answer.  Your  coin  is  an  English  tradesman’s  token  of  its  date.  See 
Coin  Collectors  ,Iournal,  vol.  II,  p.  140. 


Numismatic  society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Numismatic  Society,  held  June  20th,  tlie  following  otlicers  were 
unanimously  elected  : — President,  S.  II.  Morgan;  Vice-President,  F.  J. 


Kirk;  Secretary,  Geo.  W.  Rode;  Treasurer, 
.1.  E.  II.  Kelley. 


R.  F.  Maynard ; Curator, 
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Coins  of  Judea. 

Maury’s  striking  description  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  “ a river  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,”  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the  Jewish  community,  as 
b'^ing  a people  in  the  midst  of  tlie  nations.  Scattered  and  peeled,  exiles 
and  under  heavy  oppression  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  Jews 
have,  nevertheless,  continued  to  maintahi  a separate  existence.  Without  a 
country  or  a language  that  as  a people  they  could  call  distinctively  their  own, 
living  on  the  memories  of  a land  that  is  no  longer  theirs,  using  only  in  their 
religious  services  a language  that  is  by  others  considered  “ Dead,”  since  it 
is  nowhere  a mother  tongue,  the  Jewish  people  awaken  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  neighboi-s  an  interest,  friendly  or  otherwise,  that  is  without  an  equal. 
Tlie  iron  hand  of  lawless  and  cruel  oppression,  whose  weight  they  liave  so 
often  experienced,  has  not  crushed  them  out  of  existence.  It  has  not  even 
lessened  that  marvelous  national  and  individual  vitality  through  which 
so  many  of  their  race  have  risen  to  high  eminence,  and  to-day  fill  in 
almost  every  European  country,  the  responsible  and  prominent  ])laces  in 
their  governments.  Such  a people,  with  a direct  history  reaching  back  foi- 
4000  years,  might  be  expected  to  give  us  the  earliest  numismatic  informa- 
tion tiiat  can  ever  be  obtained.  And  this  indeed  their  history  does — but 
information  that  is  negative,  rather  than  positive — giving  us  the  records 
of  a time  and  of  a people  when  commerce  prevailed,  when  there  was 
much  social  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  earth,  when  civilization 
had  advanced  considerably,  and  yet  showing  us  that  the  idea  of  exchange 
was  only  begining  to  dawn  on  men’s  minds.  Money,  in  the  modern 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  word,  did  not  exist,  all  trade  of  buying  and 
selling  being  conducted  in  some  localities  by  barter  pure  and  simple,  in 
others  by  exchange.  Homer,  writing  of  events  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  about  1200  B.  C.,  tells  us  in  his  Iliad,  that  the  armour  of  Diomede 
cost  nine  oxen,  and  that  of  Glaucus  one  hundred.  The  Greeks  then  at 
this  period,  were  simply  buying  by  barter.  Abraham,  living  nearly  1000 
years  earlier,  and  amongst  a nomadic  people,  is  represented  as  being  “very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver  and  in  gold.”  A little  while  afterwards  we  read 
of  him  when  buying  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  as  “weighing  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the  merchant.”  The  word  shekel 
in  this  passage  evidently  means  a weight,  not  a coin,  a certain  amount  of 
silver  bullion  probably  in  bars  or  l-)locks,  such  as  we  see  every  day  in  the 
stores  of  the  bullion  merchants  of  Wall  street.  Afterwards,  indeed,  the 
word  shekel  was  applied  to  a coin,  whose  value  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  weight — the  shekel,  just  as  the  English  penny ^ is  contracted  for  a 
pennyweight  of  silver,  or  the  coin  the  sovereign  is  of  pound  value  as  rep- 
resenting the  pound  weight  of  silver.  When  we  find  business  transac- 
tions conducted  not  by  simple  barter  but  through  a medium  of  exchange. 
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we  have  reached  the  second  stage  in  the  development  and  progress  of 
commerce.  On  that  occasion  the  medium  of  exchange  was  bullion ; 
regarded,  however,  not  as  coin,  but  simply  as  a me  allic  medium,  a medium 
possiissed  of  a recognized  though  it  might  be  unwritten  measure  of  value, 
and  lienee  the  language,  “current  with  the  merchant,”  silver  of  a known 
value  because  of  its  purity  and  weiglit. 

This  incident  in  Abraham’s  life  is  thus  lioth  interesting  and  import- 
ant to  us  in  a numismatic  point  of  view,  as  showing  us  how  far  the  eastern 
people  generally  were  aliead  of  their  western  brethren  in  so  essential  an 
element  of  true  social  progress. 

Abraham’s  immediate  descendants,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  seem  to  have 
been  more  stay  at  home  folk  than  their  great  progenitor,  more  retired, 
and  nomadic  in  their  lives,  so  that  we  do  not  read  much  of  buying  or  of 
selling  on  their  part.  In  Jacob’s  time  indeed,  we  have  the  memorable 
selling  to  a band  of  Ishmaelites,  that  is,  of  Arab  merchants,  of  Joseph  by 
his  brother.,  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  a sum,  however,  of  whose  amount 
we  can  form  no  conception,  from  the  lack  of  any  distinct  statement.  In 
Jacob’s  time,  the  Jewish  family  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  their  history  is  a blank,  save  that  when  we  read 
of  them  again,  they  were  in  a condition  of  cruel  bondage  and,  of  neces- 
sity, having  little  intercourse  %vith  any  except  their  masters,  the  Egyptians. 
On  their  deliverance  from  that  state,- and  locating  in  Palestine,  they  were 
assigned  the  position  of  agriculturalists,  an  advance  from  the  nomadic 
shepherd  condition  of  their  ancestors,  but  still  a position  socially  inferior 
to  that  of  traffickers  or  merchants.  As  agriculturalists  they  did  not  need 
much  intercourse  with  the  people  of  other  lands,  while  as  a peculiar 
people,  they  were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  have  dealings  or  intercourse 
of  any  kind  with  the  tribes  or  nations  around  them.  Their  numismatic 
condition  thus  became  fixed  at  tlie  point  they  had  reached  when  they 
entered  Palestine,  and  for  the  next  fi^•e  hundred  years  of  their  history,  we 
read  simply  in  their  records  of  so  many  “ pieces  of  silver,”  rather  even 
than  “ so  many  sliekels,”  and  never  once  of  anything  that  would  indicate 
the  existence  among  them  of  coined  money. 

While,  however,  the  Jewish  people  were  thus  stationary  in  this 
respect,  the  Grecian  people  were  advancing  so  as  about  this  time,  to  have 
in  circulation  a metallic  medium  of  recognized  values,  of  distinctive  names, 
and  bearing  marks  or  designs  that  helped  to  secure  its  use  as  an  actual 
currency. 

At  that  early  stage  of  Jewish  development,  silver  was  the  general 
standard  of  values,  gold  being  more  frequently  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes,  for  necklaces,  for  chains,  for  jewels,  and  such  like.  And  yet 
not  exclusively  so.  Wlien  A chan  committed  his  robbery  at  Jericho,  wc 
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are  told  that  his  teiiiptatioii  consisted  of  “two  Imndrcd  shekels  of  silver,  and 
a wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight.”  Tliere  is  no  reason  therefore, 
why  we  should  assume  that  gold  was  never  used  as  a medium  of  exdiange. 
more  probably,  those  early  miners  and  merchants  were  as  able  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  gold  bars,  as  they  were  on  those  of  silver,  and  as  both  are 
described  by  similar  words  and  in  a similar  manner,  we  may  rather  assume 
that  while  silver  was  the  ordinary  medium,  just  as  it  is  wdth  ourselves  in 
ordinary  life  for  petty  expenditures,  so  that  gold  was  used,  though  as 
again  with  ourselves,  much  more  i-arely. 

Still  thus  far  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in  tlie  form  of  bullion  alone  that 
these  metallic  media  existed.  We  have  no  record  of  any  impression  on 
the  bars  of  specific  designs,  either  to  connect  tliem  witli  any  particular 
country,  or  as  bearing  any  design  to  indicate  a particular  value.  There 
is  indeed  an  approach  to  sometliing  of  this  kind  in  the  book  of  Job, 
though  our  ignorance  of  the  date  of  that  singular  book,  renders  the  lan- 
guage of  less  value.  Of  his  friends,  we  are  told,  that  each  of  them  brought 
him  “ a piece  of  money,  and  an  earring  of  gold.”  The  earring  of  gold  is 
supposed  to  have  been  something  like  that  ring-mone}'  currency,  that  so 
many  nations,  at  a certain  stage  of  their  history,  seem  to  Inive  used,  while 
the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  old  testament  scriptures  into  Greek, 
translate  this  “ eaning  ” by  tetradrachm,  thus  suggesting  that  while  it 
could  be  used  as  an  ornament,  it  possessed  also  a distinctive  value,  and 
could  be  used  as  money,  just  as  the  golden  ornaments  worn  by  Turkish 
ladies  to-day  about  their  heads  are  so  largely  used,  and  as  such, 
possessed  of  a market  value.  The  other  phrase,  “ piece  of  silver,”  is  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  lamb,  so  that  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, and  plausibly  we  think,  that  this  refers  to  bars  of  silver  either  in 
the  shape  of  a lamb,  or  bearing  the  design  of  one,  and  while  the  design 
indicated  that  the  “ piece  of  silver  ” was  equal  in  ordinary  exchange,  and 
the  value  of  the  article  after  which  it  was  named. 


South  American  Coins  Colombia. 

That  portion  of  South  America  to  which  the  name  of  Colombia  has 
lieeu  given,  (jonies  before  us  at  a very  early  period  of  American  history. 
So  far  back  as  1499,  and  again  in  1501,  portions  of  the  country  were  visited 
by  the  great  Spanish  leader  Ojeda,  while  in  1502  Columbus  himself  during 
the  course  of  his  last  voyage,  (allied  at  a number  of  its  ports.  Tlie  Ter- 
ritory specially  meant  by  this  name,  embraces  the  southern  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  whole  northern  part  of  South  America,  in- 
cluding both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores. 

By  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish  jmwer  had  become 
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so  consolidated  that  this  colony  was  erected  into  the  Presidency  of  Nev:> 
Grenada.^  and  in  1718  into  the  Yice-Royalty  of  the  same  name — a dignity 
which  it  enjoyed  so  long  as  it  remained  under  Spanish  rule,  consisting  at 
that  time  ot  the  present  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  which  again  included  the 
present  Ecuador. 

In  1819  Boliyar  succ-eeded  in  effecting  a union  l)et\veen  the  Republics 
of  Venezuela  and  of  New  Grenada.  Tlie  united  (;ountries  taking  the  new 
name  of  the  republic  of  Colomliia.  Notwitlistanding  this  union  it  seems 
as  if  the  Confederated  c,ountries  retained  their  autonomy  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  issue  of  coins  in  their  own  name,  wliile  at  the  same  time,  coins  were 
being  issued  by  the  government  of  the  united  provinces.  The  collector 
tlierefore,  finds  what  is  often  very  puzzling  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  coins  bearing  tlie  distinctive  name  of  each  province  with  dates 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  this  union  and  therefore  at  a period  when  such 
state  might  properly  lie  regarded  as  defunct.  In  a notice,  therefore,  of  the 
coinage  of  Colombia,  it  will  also  be  needful  to  notice  the  coinage  of  the 
separate  States  so  long  as  these  remained  in  the  union. 

The  main  causes  of  that  long  continued  war  of  Independence  were  the 
following : the  ill  treatment  that  the  colonies  received  at  the  hands  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Spanish  Government ; the  establishment  of  a prosperous 
Republic  by  what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the 
throwing  off  of  the  control  of  the  authority  of  England;  the  agitation 
throughout  tlie  world  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  and  the  complete 
overturning  of  all  existing  institutions  on  the  European  continent,  and 
especially  in  the  ]>eninsula  by  the  triumphant  career  of  Napoleon.  These 
things  naturally  led  to  dissension  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  at  last 
culminated  in  a rising  in  Venezuela.  With  the  hour  came  the  man,  Simon 
Bolivar,  a native  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  born  of  noble  parents, 
and  possessed  of  immense  private  estates,had  been  traveling  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States, where  his  observation  assured  him  that  free  institutions 
were  not  only  practicable  but  the  oidy  solution  of  the  great  questions  then 
{iresshig  on  Innnan  society.  Finding  on  his  return  to  Venezuela  the  unset- 
tlednesss  of  society,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  jiatriots  and  in  1810  accepted 
a commission  in  their  army.  In  duly,  181  1,  Venezuela  proclaimed  itself  to 
be  inde])endent  of  Spain,  but  this  lndc])endence  had  yet  to  be  won.  A 
great  struggle  ensued,  with  foi’  sevei'jil  years,  varying  fortunes  to  eitherparty. 
A similai-  movement  bega,n  at  the  same  time  in  Uew  Grenada.  The  two 
parties  co-operated  more  oi‘  less  under  Bolivar,  so  that  at  length,  his  popu 
larity  conseipient  on  his  successes,  enabled  him  to  secure  a union  of  the  two 
States  under  the  name  of  Mu  J*ep>d>li<;  o f (hlovddu. 

The  reader  will  be  aide  iiom  his  own  observation  to  supplement  the 
very  imperfect  list  whieh  we  now  offei’,  only  as  a contrihution  to  this 
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interesting’  subject  of  the  coinages  of  tlie  Spanish  Repnl)lics.  [1815,  Para.] 
We  have  seen  a coin  of  JMew  (Grenada  of  tliis  date,  hnt  hiiving  omitted 
to  note  its  design  are  now  nnahle  to  describe  it.  [1816-9,  Obv.  l-*a]’a.  ] 
An  Indian’s  licad  with  head  dress  of  feathers  and  long  hair  down  tlie  back 
of  the  neck;  legend  i.ihertad  amekioana,  and  date  in  the  exergue.  Reverse: 
a pomegranate  in  the  centre  of  the  held,  (being  the  l)adge  of  Granada  in 
Sj)ain,)  with  value  on  either  side,  and  for  legend  cundinamakoa,  then  a 
pi’ovince  receiving  its  name  from  a great  Spanish  grandee  who  owned 
immense  estates  in  the  district,  and  who  had  been  placed  in  militai’y  charge 
of  Bogota  to  resist  the  patriots.  The  B in  the  legend  is  the  abbreviation 
of  SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA,  the  ca])ital  of  Oundimarca.  [1819-1821.]  There 
is  another  dollar  or  rathei’  eight  I’eal  piece  of  this  same  year  having  obv.  as 
last.  Rev.  as  last  except  that  we  have  ni'eva  Grenada  in  place  of  Cnndi- 
namarca. 


ONE  KEAl.. 


DOLI.AR  OR  PESO  OF  EIGHT  REALS. 


In  1825,  1826-1827,  gold  coins  of  popayan  of  value  one  peso  and 
two  peso  and  a half,  and  also  the  gold  Bogota  peso  of  this  year  are  common. 
•These  coins  had  on  the  obverse,  a head  of  liberty  to  left  with  the  hair  tied 
by  a band  inscribed  libertaj),  while  legend  reads,  republioa  de  Colombia 
with  the  date  l)elow  the  bust.  On  the  reverse  are  the  arms,  the  fasces 
surmounted  by  the  lictors  and  axe,  all  enclosed  within  two  coniucopias, 
with  popyan  or  Bogota  above. 

1828-9.  Arms  as  before;  LEG.  REPUBLIOA  DE  coLOMiuA.  Rev.  value  in 
wreath  on  ribbon  with  libertad  alcove. 
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FIVE  PESO  GOLD. 

In  1829,  Venezuela  withdrew  from  the  union  with  New  Grenada,  and 
in  1830,  Quito  now  Ecuador,  tlien  a part  of  Venezuela  followed  her  ex- 
ample and  set  up  as  Federated  yet  independent,  States.  The  Ecuador 
coins  of  this  period  resembled  our  illustration. 


ONE  real  of  ECUADOR. 

In  1833  the  dollar  had  obverse.  The  arms  within  the  cornucopias 
and  legend,  estados  unidos  de  Colombia.  While  the  reverse  presents  the 
value  DOS  decimos  within  a thick  wreath.  ]1834.]  The  dollar  was  of  the 
design  shown  in  our  illustration. 


EIGHT  REAL  PIECE  OF  1834-37. 


In  1837-1852,  The  eight  real  Piece  of  New  Graanda  has  now  a design 
different  from  that  hitherto  presented.  Obverse  pomegranate  between 
inverted  cormuiopias  with  legend  kepublioa  de  la  nueva  Grenada,  Rev. 
value  in  wreath  with  Bogota  or  i'Opyan  above. 
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EIGHT  REAL  PIECE  OF  NEW  GRENADA. 


Ill  1839  A new  device  now  ajipenrs  on  the  coins.  Obverse,  a condor 
tiving  downward  and  lioldin>>’  in  his  beak  a ribbon  inscribed  libertad  i 
oKDEN,  while  below  is  an  inverted  (;ornncopia.  The  legend  reads : repub- 
LicA  DE  LA  NUEVA  GRENADA  with  the  date  ill  the  exergue.  On  the  reverse 
is  a wi-eatli  enclosino;  the  words  lei  ocho  reales  with  vale  ocho  reales 
foi-  the  leicend  and  in  exert<:ne  Bogota. 

In  1848  the  obverse  has  the  shield  of  arms  within  branches  with  legend 
RKPUBLicA  DF  LA  NUKVA  GKKNADA  aiid  revei'se,  a thick  wreath  enclosing  tlie 
value,  with  Bogota  above. 

The  half  decimo  of  this  year  has  obv.,  Liberty  cap  on  a short  pole  in 
the  centre,  with  rays  as  from  the  sun.  Leg.  republica  de  la  ndeva 
GRANADA  and  in  exergne  1848.  Rev,  branches  full  of  fruit  forming  a 
wreath  and  enclosing  ^ deoimo  de  real  in  three  lines. 

1852.  Obverse  has  two  cornneopias  inverted  with  pomegranate  be- 
tween, and  legend  republica  de  la  nueva  granada,  with  reverse,  value 
in  wreath. 

In  1853,  An  important  change  had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of 
Colombia,  by  which  any  of  the  associated  States  might  at  any  time  with- 
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draw  from  an  organic  Union  and  remain  in  simply  a Federal  connection 
with  tlie  remainder.  This  led  in  1S5H  to  the  withdrawal  of  Antioqnia  and 
in  the  next  year,  of  Panama  from  the  Confederation — a (;hange  that  led 
to  a slight  alteration  in  the  device  on  the  coins  which  now  became  confeu- 

EKACION  GRANADA. 

1861.  During  this  year,  General  De  Mosfpiera  succeeded  in  estahlish- 
ing  in  Bogota,  a Republic  under  the  name  of  the  the  united  sta'J'es  of  Co- 
lombia— a Republic  that  still  exists  and  is  liecoming  gradually  consolida- 
ted. Consecpient  on  this  change  came  another  device  on  the  coins. 

1863.  Obverse  : Female  head  of  liberty  to  left  v'ith  nine  stars  undei- 
the  bust  and  legend  estados  untdos  de  Colombia  with  rev.  un  peso  in 
wreath  and  Bogota  above. 

1868.  Obverse  as  last.  Reverse:  A condor  above  the  sliield  of  arms. 

1869.  Obverse  : Head  to  left  with  date  under  the  bust  with  nine  stars 
below,  and  legend  estados  unidos  de  Colombia,  while  on  the  reverse  are 
the  arms  surmounted  by  a condor  with  legend  of  value  and  name  of  mint 
in  the  exergue. 

The  Provinces  or  States  that  at  present  form  Colombia  are  tlie  fol- 
loMung : 


NAME. 

roruLATjox. 

CAPITAL. 

Antioipiia, 

22,790 

Medellin. 

Bolivar, 

27,027 

Cartagena. 

Boyaca, 

33,3J9 

1 uiija. 

Cauca, 

257,451 

Popayan. 

Cundinamarca, 

79,845 

Bogota. 

Magdalena, 

26,950 

Santamarta. 

Panama, 

31,921 

Panama. 

Santander, 

16,293 

Socori-o. 

Tolima, 

1 8,476 

Guaino. 

Roman  Colonial  Coins. 

With  a view  to  diminish  the  ovei-Howing  population  of  tlie  metropolis 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  the  soldiers  by  whose  valor  the  eagles  had 
flown  so  victoriously  over  distant  lands,  Rome  founded  a large  number  of 
Colonies.  These  Colonies  jiossessed  the  rights  of  Citizenship, — the  Latin 
rio-lit  or  only  that  of  Italy,  according  to  the  action  of  the  Senate,  the  peo- 
ple, or  afterwards  the  will  of  the  Einjierors.  These  Colonies  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Miinieqyalittes^  a name  given  to  towns  whose  inhabi 
tants  resembling  in  everything  the  Roman  citizens,  nevertheless  governed 
themselves  by  their  own  laws.  Although  in  a measure,  the  municipalities 
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were  thus  nutoiioinous,  yet  tlie  title  of  Colony  more  hoiioniblo,  hee-uuse 
tlie  eoloiiy  was  regarded  as  a rcjiroductioii  of  Rome  itself. 

On  the  coins  of  these  plac.es,  the  title  of  the  (;olony  is  expressed,  thus 
0.  ooL.  OK  coLONiA,  or  if  it  were  a Greek  speaking  city  then  by  A O.  l\()A. 
kO.lW  Nl.  l,  while  on  the  coins  of  the  mimicipality  we  ix'ad,  mvn.  mynicij', 
and  sometime  urhs.  Both  the  colonies  and  the  municipalities  had  in  addi- 
tion, some  epithet  such  as  vjctkix,  in\  iota,  kelix,  iua,  nouilis,  pulchra, 

OONOORDIA,  LIUERALITAS,  LAUS,  PACENSIS,  OPTIMA,  ROMANA,  OEMINA,  REGIA, 
IMPERATORIA,  CtC.,  CtC. 

Wlicii  we  examine  the  iiisc.riptions  to  learn  who  were  the  officers  in 
these  places,  we  find  on  both  the  colonial  and  municipal  money,  the  words 
iiviR  or  iiv.  In  a colony,  these  Duumvirs  were  what  the  consuls  were  at 
Rome.  Tlie  Magistracy  w'^as  an  annual  one,  and  sometimes  even  the  em- 
perors accepted  tlie  title  of  honorary  Duumvirs,  from  a colony.  When 
they  were  appointed  for  live  years  then  they  were  called  iivir,  q.  or  iivir, 
QViNo.  The  prefects  Duumvirs  discharged  the  duties  of  the  duumviral 
office  when  the  office  was  conferred  by  the  Emperor  on  some  distinguished 
person  who  wais  nevertheless  a stranger  to  the  colony.  In  some  c.olonies, 
in  place  of  they  appointed persons  called  quattorviri  and  desig- 
nated miviR,  so  also  with  the  Duumvirs;  sometimes  these  were  for  tw'o 
years  and  sometimes  for  four  years. 

The  Aediles  were  described  on  the  coins  as  aed,  or  aedile,  and  in  all 
the  colonies,  as  at  Rome,  attended  to  the  police  and  other  public  affairs. 
In  some  of  the  colonies,  the  aedile  was  the  chief  magistrate,  as  in  Carteia 
in  Betique  and  in  Clunia  in  Tarracoiiaise. 

In  the  colonies  and  also  in  the  municipalities,  there  wgis  a body  that 
represented  the  Roman  Senate,  and  sought  to  perform  its  functions.  This 
body  consisted  of  the  iJecurions,  so  that  on  a large  number  of  colonial 
coins  we  see  the  letters  d.  d.  or  ex.  d.  d.  corresponding  to  the  Roman  fer- 
ula s.  c.  or  EX.  s.  c.  that  is  decurtonum  decreto  or  ex-dec nrionuin  decreto. 
The  principal  types  found  on  the  coins,  wdiether  of  the  colonies  or  of  the 
municipalities  resemlile  each  other.  On  the  coins  of  a large  number  of 
places  there  is  found  the  device  of  a man  clothed  in  a toga,  walking  ; a 
w^hip  in  his  hand,  and  two  oxen  yoked  to  a wagon.  This  device  recalls  the 
ceremony  wdiich  had  been  observed  wdien  the  city  w'as  founded,  wlien  the 
leader  of  the  movement  drove  the  oxen-led  wTigon  round  the  ground  pro- 
posed to  be  occupied  by  the  future  city. 

A second  type  frequently  found  is  that  of  a military  standard  bearing 
the  number  of  some  legion.  Such  a device  tells  evidently  that  the  colo- 
nists were  a military  detachment,  and  the  number  on  the  standard  shows 
to  what  legion  they  had  belonged.  In  addition  to  this  will  be  found  a rep- 
resentation of  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the  wolf,  in  reference  to  the 
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early  origin  of  Eome  itself,  of  Aeneas  carrying  off  liis  fatlier  Ancliises  with 
reference  to  the  supposed  Trojan  origin  of  the  Koman  people,  the  colony 
being  regarded  as  a reproduction  of  Eome.  The  bull,  is  of  course  an  em- 
blem of  that  agriculture  by  wliicdi  the  colonists  would  obtain  their  support, 
or  perhaps  of  the  animals  sacrificed  during  the  ceremony  of  the  founding. 

There  is  another  type  rather  singular  and  whose  meaning  until  lately 
was  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  tliat  of  Silenus  sitting,  his  right 
hand  extended  and  oftentimes  his  left  one  reclining  on  Ids  shoulder.  Con- 
cerning tliis  it  is  said,  that  as  in  all  the  free  Italian  towns,  the  statue  of 
Maiy  as  was  the  symbol  of  Bacchus-Liber  pater,  that  so  the  devic^e  of  Si- 
leiius  on  the  colonial  coins,  such  as  those  of  Alexandria,or  of  the  Troad,  of 
Berytus,  or  of  Laodicea,  of  Paros  and  of  Tyre,  indicates  colonies  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Italian  right, — a right  so  important  that  Augustus  had  granted 
it  only  to  towns  in  Italy.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  colonies  liaving 
on  their  coins  the  device  of  Silenus  or  Marsyas,  are  such  as  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Italian  right. 

Some  coins  of  colonies  and  of  municipalities  mention  tliat  there  liad 
been  received  from  the  Emperor  the  right  of  coinage,  such  as  Caesar- Au- 
gusta., Ehora.,  Emlrita,  Italica,  Eati'icia,  liomula^  Tradarta,  l\itrece,  Cor- 
inthum,  Berytus,  and  Carthago.  It  is  rather  surjirising  that  among  so 
many  colonies,  so  few  sliould  mention  the  Imperial  concession,  a faid  for 
which  indeed  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  Some  colo- 
nies such  as  Antioch  in  Syria,  Damas  in  Coelesyrie,  Philipopolis  in  Thrace, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  Nonium  in  Lycaonia,  show  tlie  letters  sc.  or  sr., 
that  is  SENATUS-CONSULTO  or  8ENATUB-ROMANU8,  Avldcli  would  indicate 
that  the  concession  had  been  given  to  these  places  l>y  the  Senate. 


The  Son  ^ Tokens  of  Canada. 

1.  The  boquet  consists  of  one  rose  and  bud,  three  shamrocks,  five 
rose  leaves  and  one  ear  of  wlieat,  to  riglit ; two  thistles,  two  thistle  leaves, 
one  ear  of  wheat  and  two  sliamrocks,  to  left.  In  the  centre  of  the  boipiet 
is  a large  thistle  leaf;  the  ear  of  wheat  on  the  right  bends  directly  over 
the  rose,  while  the  whole  is  fastened  by  a ribbon  having  one  bow  to  right 
and  two  ends  to  left.  The  legend  reads  agriculture  and  commerce  above 
and  below  in  the  exergue,  has-canada.  Eeverse  : a wreath  with  nine 
leaves  to  right  and  eight  to  left ; between  each  leaf  is  a small  sprig  with 
a berry  similar  to  that  on  the  holly.  Legend  : UN  sou ; within  the  wreath, 
above,  token,  and  below  >iontreal.  Edge  plain. 

2.  Boquet  as  before,  consisting  of  one  rose,  four  leaves,  three  sham- 
rocks and  one  ear  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  three  shamrocks,  one 
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ear  of  wheat,  and  tour  leaves  (supposed  to  be  intended  for  maple  leaves), 
to  left,  all  fastened  witli  ribbon  having  tlie  bow  to  left  and  ends  of  the  rib- 
bon to  right.  Leg:  as  last.  Rev:  Wreath  of  sixteen  leaves,  eight  on 
either  side  ; tlie  bow  uniting  the  ends  forms  a triangle,  heavy  at  the  top 
but  smaller  toward  the  wreath.  Leg:  as  last.  Over  the  letter  o in  sou  is 
a small  dot.  Edge  plain. 

3.  Boquet  consists  of  one  rose,  four  leaves,  three  shamrocks,  one 
blade  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistle  leaves  with  blades  of  wheat  between 
them,  two  thistle  leaves,  one  shamrock,  one  ear  and  two  blades  of  wheat, 
to  left.  In  the  centre,  is  a thistle  leaf  reaching  some  two- thirds  up  the 
boquet ; at  the  top  is  an  ear  of  wheat  slightlj'’  inclined  to  right.  Leg  : as 
last.  Rev.  as  last.  The  bow^  fastening  the  wreath  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  the  last,  wdiile  there  is  no  dot  over  the  o,  and  the  word  montbbal 
almost  touches  tlie  bottom  of  the  wreath.  Plain  edge. 

4.  Boquet  of  one  rose,  five  rose  leaves,  one  shamrock,  and  one  ear  of 
wheat,  to  right;  tw^o  tliistle  heads  wdtli  shamrock  between,  three  shamrocks, 
one  rose  leiaf,  one  ear  and  one  blade  of  wheat,  to  left.  In  the  centre  is  a 
rose  leaf;  at  the  top,  are  tw^o  blades  of  wdieat  parallel  to  each  other  and 
slightly  inclined  to  right.  The  bow^  of  the  ribbon  is  to  right  and  the  ends 
to  left.  Leg:  as  before.  Rev.  as  last,  but  the  bow  is  more  flat  and  on 
either  side  is  a sprig  similar  to  those  betw'een  the  leaves.  The  ribbon  is 
entwined  round  the  stems  of  the  wreath.  Leg  : as  before,  but  with  more 
space  between  it  and  the  wreath.  Edge  milled. 

5.  Boquet  consists  of  one  rose,  four  rose  leaves,  two  shamrocks  and 
one  ear  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  tw^o  thistle  leaves,  three  blades 
and  one  ear  of  wheat,  and  one  shamrock,  to  left ; in  tfie  centre,  is  one  large 
thistle  leaf;  at  the  top  is  a blade  of  wlieat  slightly  bent,  with  very  small 
stems  to  the  l)oquet.  The  bow'^  is  to  right  and  small,  while  the  ribbon  to 
left  is  long.  Leg : as  before.  Rev.  wreath  as  in  No.  2 ; the  bow  forms 
a large  triangle  wdiile  tlie  bottom  of  the  wreath  touches  the  letter  b in  mon- 
TBEAL.  The  leaves  in  the  wreath  are  much  closer  than  in  Number  Tw'o, 
through  tlie  legion  is  the  same,  while  the  edge  is  plain. 

6.  Boquet  consists  of  one  rose,  seven  rose  leav^es,  tw^o  blades  and  one 
ear  ot  wdieat  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  shamrocks,  three  blades  and  one 
ear  of  wheat  with  large  leaf  (as  in  Number  Two)  to  left,a  similar  leaf  turn- 
ing into  the  centre  of  the  boquet ; on  the  top  is  one  ear  and  one  broad 
blade  of  wheat,  the  former  inclined  to  left  and  the  latter  to  right.  Tw^o 
blades  of  wheat  to  right  and  left  almost  touch  the  letters  u and  t in  agki- 
ouLTUBE  and  mm  in  commebce.  A slender  bow  is  to  right  with  two  long 
ribbons  to  left.  Legend  as  before.  Rev.  wreath  of  eighteen  leaves  equal- 
ly divided  with  sprigs,  &c.,  &c.,  between  each.  At  the  top  of  the  wreath, 
the  leaves  almost  meet,  while  the  bow  is  very  small,  with  the  ribbon  en- 
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circling  the  ends  of  the  wreath  wliich  nearly  touch  tlie  letters  n and  e in 
MONTREAL.  The  words  UN  sou  are  close  together  while  the  edge  is  plain. 

7.  Ohv.  as  last  hut  a crack  runs  across  the  o in  commerce,  and  across 
the  bocpiet  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  coin.  Rev.  very  open  wreath  of 
seventeen  leaves,  eight  to  right  and  nine  to  left,  no  bow,  but  two  of  the 
leaves  start  from  tlie  juncture  of  the  wreath,  extending  upward  like  the  let- 
ter V,  close  to  the  letters  s and  u in  sou.  Tlie  letters  in  un  sou  close  as  in 
No.  6 with  small  dot  over  the  o.  The  ends  of  the  wreath  are  much  spread, 
extending  from  the  letter  n to  e in  Montreal.  Leg:  as  before  with  plain 
edge. 

8.  Boquet  consists  of  one  rose,  three  rose  leaves,  two  shamrocks 
with  four  blades,  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  sham- 
rocks, one  ear  and  two  blades  of  wheat,  and  four  leaves  (as  in  Number 
Two),  to  left ; one  of  these  being  between  two  thistles,  the  other  turned 
over  into  the  centre ; on  the  top  are  three  blades  of  wheat,  one  straight, 
the  others  bent  to  right  and  left ; a blade  of  wheat  passes  to  Jeft  between 
the  letters  r and  i in  agriculture.  The  bo«-  is  to  right,  and  the  ribbon 
inclined  downwards  is  to  loft ; legend  as  before,  but  more  space  between 
the  words  bas  Canada.  Rev.  : wreath  of  eighteen  leaves  with  sprigs 
between,  equally  divided ; a small  flat  bow  on  either  side,  while  the  leaves 
at  the  top  almost  meet,  with  the  word  Montreal  very  close  to  the  wreath. 
Legend  as  before,  and  plain  edge. 

9.  Boquet  very  open  and  consisting  of  one  rose,  four  rose  leaves,  thr^^e 
shamrocks,  and  one  blade  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  shamrocks, 
two  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat  (as  in  number  two)  to  left;  one  leaf  i^^ 
center;  on  the  the  top,  one  blade  of  wheat  slightly  bends  to  left;  a long 
open  bow  is  to  right  and  two  ribbons  curved  downwards  to  left.  Legend 
reads,  agriculture  & COMMERCE  ; has-canad.\.  Rev.  same  as  last  with  h 
dot  over  the  o in  sou. 

10.  Boquet  still  more  open  than  last,  and  consisting  of  one  rose,  four 
leaves,  four  shamrocks,  with  one  ear  of  wheat,  to  right;  two  thistles, — one 
straight  upwards, — three  shamrocks,  one  blade  of  wheat  which  touches  the 
top  of  the  upper  thistle,  one  ear  of  wheat  immediately  above  it  and  three 
le.aves  as  in  Number  Two,  one  turning  over  the  centre  on  the  top;  three 
l)lades  of  wheat  curved  right  and  left  with  a large  and  open  bow  to  left, 
and  a short  single  rilibon  to  riglit ; legend  agriculture  & commerce  bas- 
CANADA.  The  lettering  is  ])oor,  while  the  A has  no  cross-line.  Rev.  same 
as  Number  Eight  but  witli  letters  a little  more  open  and  plain  edge. 

11.  The  bo(piet  lieavy,  having  to  left,  one  rose,  flve  rose  leaves,  one 
of  which  turns  towards  the  center,  tour  broad  blades  ot  wheat,  to  right; 
two  thistles,  two  thistle  leaves,  one  turning  to  centre,  one  shamrock,  live 
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hUidesof  whetit,  one  between  the  thistles,  to  left;  on  the  to]>,  an  ea,r  of 
wheat,  the  whole  hound  hy  a rihhon  which  extends  about  a quartcn-  of  an 
inch  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  leg.  reads  agrtoulturk  a commerce 
and  BA8-CANADA.  Rev.  very  close  wreath  similar  to  Number  Eight,  ha\  ing 
a large  how  curved  to  left  with  leaves  close  to  it,  the  wreath  being  some- 
what orange-shaped  and  leaves  vei-y  large,  the  words  un  sou  are  very  much 
spread,  Muth  a dot  over  the  o ; while  the  word  Montreal  is  close  to  the 
wreath,  with  ])lain  edge. 

12.  Same  as  last.  Rev.  same  as  last,  hut  with  the  how  curved  to 
right. 

IB.  Bo(piet  small  consisting  of  one  rose,  four  rose  leaves,  two  sham- 
rocks, two  broad  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat,  to  right;  t'vo  thistles,  two 
broad  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat,  three  leaves  (as  in  Numln'i'  Two)  one  in 
the  centre,  to  left ; on  the  top,  between  the  ears  of  wheat,  a blade  of  wheat 
broken  and  bent  dovni;  the  top  of  the  hoquot  is  close  to  the  legend  which 
is  the  same  as  Number  Eleven,  having  a small  how  to  right  and  rihhon  to 
left.  Rev.  same  as  Nundier  Eleven,  hut  without  the  dot  over  the  o,  and 
edge  plain. 

14.  Bouqet  consists  of  one  rose,  four  rose  leaves,  one  turned  to  left, 
one  shamrock  and  one  blade  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  one  sham- 
rock, four  blades  of  wheat  and  two  leaves  (as  in  Number  Two)  one  over  the 
centre,  to  left ; on  the  top,  three  ears  of  wheat,  two  inclined  to  left,  tlie 
other  broken  and  bent  downwards  to  the  right.  Bow  short  and  open  to 
right,  mth  two  ribbons  to  left.  Legend  as  on  Numbe’/ Eleven.  Rev.  as 
on  Number  Eleven,  plain  edge. 

15.  Boqnet  very  full,  having  two  thistles,  one  small  and  two  large 
thistle  leaves,  to  right,  one  of  the  large  leaves  turns  over  and  forms  the 
center  of  the  boquet;  one  large  rose,  five  rose  leaves,  one  of  which  turns 
over  the  center  thistle  leaf,  and  sprig  of  three  shamrocks,  to  left ; on  the 
top,  two  ears  of  wheat  to  right  and  left,  and  three  blades  of  w'heat  be- 
tween ; tlie  l)ow  is  to  left  with  a short  ribbon  hanging  downwards  to  right. 
The  leg.  reads  agriculture  a commerce,  with  bas-canada.  Rev.  same  as 
Number  Eleven,  with  edge  milled. 

16.  Boquet  very  small,  consisting  of  one  rose,  four  rose  leaves,  one 
ear  and  one  blade  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  one  blade  of  wheat,  two 
leaves  (as  in  Number  Two),  to  left,  one  turning  over  the  top  of  the  centre; 
two  ears  of  wheat  with  blade  between  each,  inclined  to  the  left;  bow  and 
ribbon  to  right ; ribbon  to  left.  Leg.  as  before.  Rev.  wreath  of  eight- 
een leaves  very  much  spread,  the  top  leaves  just  touching;  the  bow  M’ith 
long  ribbon  which  twines  I’ound  the  ends  of  the  wreath  ; sprigs  on  each 
side  of  the  bow,  while  the  bottom  of  the  wreath  n.early  touches  the  word 
MONTREAL;  dot  Over  the  o in  sou,  ]>lain  edge. 
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17.  Very  open  boquet  consisting  of  one  rose’  live  rose  leaves,  one 
shamrock  and  one  ear  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  four  shamrocks, 
one  between  the  thistles,  one  rose  leaf  which  turns  over  the  centre ; one 
ear  and  one  blade  of  wheat,  to  left ; on  the  top  in  the  center  are  two  blades 
of  wheat  curved  to  right ; a large  open  bow  is  to  left  wdth  long  ribbon  to 
right.  Legend  as  before.  Rev.  small  wreath  of  sixteen  leaves  wdth 
sprigs,  bow  with  sprigs  on  eitlier  side  and  bowing  ribbon  entwined  round 
the  ends  of  the  wreath,  no  dot  over  the  o in  sou,  with  plain  edge.  This 
token  is  in  brass  aud  rather  scarce. 

18.  Boquet  as  last  but  still  more  open,  with  two  rose  leaves  in  place 
of  one  to  left,  bottom  of  the  boquet  still  more  open.  Rev.  same  as  last 
but  the  ribbon  which  ties  the  ends  of  the  wreath  much  narrower. 

To  be  continued. 


Coins  of  Sardis  or  Lydia. 

Lydia  is  one  of  the  south-westerly  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  supposed  to  be  Moenians,  but 
it  is  held  that  at  a very  remote  date,  these  were  expelled  from  it  by  the 
people  of  Lud  or  the  Ludi,  who  are  considered  to  have  been  the  descen- 
dants of  Lud,  a son  of  the  biblical  patriarch  Shem.  At  first,  the  Ludi, 
known  in  secular  history  as  the  Carians,  occupied  what  is  now  known  as 
Armenia,  but  migrating  westward,  about  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
reached  the  metalliferous  region  watered  by  the  river  Pactolus.  In  the 
sands  of  tliis  stream,  immense  amounts  of  gold  were  to  be  found,  just  as  the 
water  channels  of  so  many  of  our  Californian  streams  have  supplied  us  with 
the  same  metal.  If,  however,  the  gold  thus  easih'  obtained,  rendered  the 
Lydians  wealthy,  the  wealth  in  turn  exposed  them  to  many  evils.  They 
soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  immoral  people  in  all 
Asia, — a.  reputation  apparently  too  well  deserved.  The  Golden  Era  in 
Lydian  history,  extended  from  about  700  to  546,  B.  C.,  during  which,  the 
Mermnada?  Dynasty  was  in  possession  of  supreme"  power.  The  first  of 
this  Dynasty  was  the  half  mjthical  Gyges,  and  the  last,  the  famous 
Croesus, — founder  of  Sardis,  the  Lydian  capitol.  Herodotus,  “The  Father 
of  History,”  informs  us  that  the  Lydians  were  the  first  to  coin  gold,  and 
the  honor  of  this  movement  is  generally  awarded  to  Gyges  himself,  who 
was  well-known  as  a protector  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  have  vsent  six  gold 
cups  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  each  weighing  some  five  talents,  but  all  of 
them  valuable,  specially  for  tlieir  workmanship. 

(bir  illustration  is  that  of  a Doulile  Stater,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  Crmsns  himself,  if  not  even  earlier.  A deGce  is  found  only  on 
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the  one  side  ; on  the  reverse  is  simply  a deep,  rude  indent,  caused  by  the 
pimcli.  Specimens  of  coins  of  tliis  style,  have  occasionally  lieen  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sardis.  Tlie  design  on  the  obverse  is  that  of  a lion 
and  a hull, — a device  probably  copied  from  Persia  or  Assyria, — in  both  of 
wliich  countries,  the  triumph  of  the  lion  over  the  bull,  symbolized  tlie 
triumph  of  the  royal  forces  over  National  enemies,  whether  these  were 
external  or  internal.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  according  to  tlie  creed  of 
the  fire-worshippers, — the  early  religionists  of  Persia, — that  as  the  lion 
represents  heat  or  the  sun,  and  the  bull  represents  water  or  humidity, 
that  tlms  the  device  of  a lion  conquering  a bull,  denotes  the  victory  of 
the  sun  over  the  unwliolesome  vapors  of  the  earth. 

Croesus  is  considered  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year  568, 
B.  C.  As  a warrior,  he  speedily  reduced  all  the  Grecian  cities  and  colon- 
ies in  Asia  Minor,  wliile  his  wealth  so  rapidly  increased,  that  it  soon 
surpassed  that  of  any  of  tlie  princes  with ‘whom  the  Greeks  were  acquain- 
ted' Mis  wealth  indeed  became  proverbial,  and  has  continued  to  be  so 
even  to  the  present.  His  end  forms  one  of  the  greatest  contrasts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  he  not  only,  by  engaging  in  war  with  the 
Persian  Cyrus,  lost  his  wealth,  but  found  himself  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  a prisoner  assigned  to  death. 


EARLY  SARDIAN  GOLD  DI8TATER. 


Our  illustration  exhibits  another  of  these  early  coins.  This  one  also 
shows  the  Persian  or  Assyrian  influences  controlling  the  social  life  of 
Sardis,  while  the  strange  device  of  a lion  and  bull  joined  together  by  the 
middle,  is  found  singularly  enough  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the 
principal  ruins  of  Persepolis.  The  reverse  shows  the  punch  marks,  and 
thus  informs  us  how  the  coins  were  struck.  These  gold  staters — a Greek 
word  meaning  standard^  showing  that  these  coins  were  adjusted  to 
some  well-known  and  widely  accepted  standard  of  weight  and  value, 
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— were  divided  into  small  portions,  forming  a kind  of  fractional  currency. 
These  were  known  as  the  hemistaters,  or  half  staters.  There  was  also 
the  quarter  stater,  with  yet  smaller  divisions,  such  as  the  sixth  the  eighth, 
&:c.,  cfec. 


HALE  AND  quarter  STATERS  OF  SARDIS. 

Sardis  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  Cyrus  the  Con- 
queror at  once  placed  a garrison  there,  because  of  the  great  natural 
strength  of  its  citadel.  In  the  hands  of  the  Persians  it  remained,  until 
the  tremendous  defeat  of  that  power  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  made  him  master  of  that  district.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  at  Babylon,  in  823,  B.  C.,  Sardis,  with  the  whole  of 
Lvdia,  came  to  form  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  that  fell  to  Nicanor. 
The  grandson  of  Nicanor  however,  Antiochus  the  Second,  or  the  Great, 
having  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Homans,  was  fined  heavily  by 
Scipio  Asiaticus.  The  administration  of  the  rulers  of  the  Seleucian  Dy- 
nasty was  not  on  the  whole,  promotive  of  the  comfort  or  safety  of  the 
people,  so  that  having  about  the  year  80  B.  C.,  placed  themselves  under 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  in  65  B.  C.,  their  country  was  conquered  by  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  and  the  kingdom  of  Syria  annexed  to  Rome. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

W.  B.  W.,  New  York.  We  have  not  seen  the  dollar  you  describe,  but 
we  have  seen  a variety  of  the  Morgan  dollar  which  has  only  three  leaves 
at  the  end  of  the  olive  liranch  in  the  eagle’s  talon,  in  place  of  the  nine 
leaves  as  now  found  on  the  dollar  in  circulation.  The  difference  in  the 
case  of  the  dollar  we  have  seen,  arose  from  the  fact  that  ours  was  an 
early  pattern  issued  for  the  senators  by  the  Governor  of  the  mint.  AVe 
shoiild  like  to  see  one  o tlie  coins  you  refer  to. 

A.  E.  D.  Andover.  Your  coin  is  a brass  imitation  of  the  half- 
sovereign  of  George  tlie  Third.  The  letters  that  puzzle  you— at  which 
we  do  not  wonder — are  tlie  initial  letters  of  the  king’s  titles. — Magna>. 
Britannia},  Francim,  et  Jlibernia}  rex,  Fidd  Defensor,  Brunsmeensis  et 
/ iinenburghensis  dux.  t^acri  Rom  (ini  Imperii  Archdhesaurarius  et  Elector , 
In  other  words.  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Hibernia,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  Duke  of  lirunswick  and  LumMiburgh,  Arch-treasurer  and 
Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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The  English  Penny. 


PENNY  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  1066-1087. 

A piece  of  metal  possesses  value  as  a medium  of  exchange  because  it 
is  or  is  supposed  to  be  equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  article  that  is  being 
bought  or  sold.  It  is  indeed  tins  very  equality  of  value  that  renders  it 
suitable  for  tliis  purpose.  It  is  true  that  you  can  olitain  a piece  of  gold 
large  enough  to  buy  a house  witli,  by  digging  for  it  in  the  ground  in  cer- 
tain localities,  nevertheless,  tlie  fact  remains,  that  that  piece  of  gold  is 
equal  in  value  to  that  house  which  took  so  long  to  build,  which  is  so  much 
larger  in  bulk,  and  in  tlie  construction  of  which,  so  many  articles  have 
been  employed.  Tlie  reason  of  tliis  is,  of  course,  that  it  costs  as  much  hu- 
man labor  and  outlay  of  money  to  get  that  piece  of  gold  out  of  the  ground, 
as  it  does  to  put  up  that  house.  It  is  very  easy  to  speak  of  finding  gold 
or  silver  by  digging  for  them,  but  this  “digging”  is  by  no  means  so  simple  or 
inexpensive  an  operation  as  might  appear.  One  man  may  indeed  happen 
on  a piece  of  gold  without  any  special  trouble,  and  he  is  enriched  very 
speedily.  But  for  the  one  man  that  does  so,  hundreds  have  to  toil  and 
expend  money,  enduring  hardships  that  make  the  gold  they  may  ulti- 
mately obtain,  a much  more  costly  thing  than  is  the  corn  they  raise  in 
their  held,  or  the  house  they  build.  If  the  precious  metals  could  be  easily 
found,  their  value  would  of  course  go  down ; but  it  is  just  because  they 
are  not  easily  obtained,  and  their  production  costs  on  the  whole,  just  as 
much  as  the  acquiring  of  other  property  costs,  that  they  are  in  demand  and 
of  value.  Hence  there  has  been  in  all  ages  a striking  equality  between 
the  cost  of  producing  a piece  of  metal,  and  its  purchasing  power.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  these  metals  are  scarce,  a small  portion  of  them  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  exchange ; but  when  these  metals  become  plentiful, 
then  their  purchasing  power  falls  in  exact  proportion. 

The  earliest  silver  coins  we  find  in  use  in  England,  are  known  as 
“ pennies,”  and  are  regarded  as  the  lineal  successors  of  the  Roman  Dena- 
rius. Tlie  purcliasuig  power  of  the  penny  of  that  date  was,  of  course, 
much  greater  than  is  the  purcliasing  power  of  the  penny  of  modern  times. 
But  this  arose  simply  from  the  greater  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  at 
that  period.  Passing  over  then,  for  the  present,  all  reference  to  the 
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pennies  of  earlier  occurence  in  tlie  history  of  England,  we  propose  to 
give  our  readers  some  words  on  the  English  penny,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  William  the  Norman,  wliose  success  at  the  l)attle  of  Hastings 
])laced  the  crown  of  that  comitry  in  his  hands. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  was  one  of  the  great 
events  of  human  history.  The  grafting  of  the  Norman' race  on  the  Saxon 
stock  produced  a remarkal)le  people;  the  transfer  to  England  of  Norman 
culUire  and  ideas ; the  introduction  of  England  to  European  circles  and 
interests, — all  led  to  tliat  singular  history  which  subsequently  England 
lived,  so  that  the  worid  of  to-day  is  very  much  what  it  is,  because  of  that 
conquest. 

When  William  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1066,  he  very  pru- 
dently allow'ed  the  coinage  to  remain  much  as  it  had  been.  He  simply 
continued  the  practices  of  his  Saxon  predecessors,  imitating  their  tyj)es, 
and  producing  coins  of  similar  weight  and  value.  This  was  of  course 
politic  in  the  highest.  To  have  disturbed  the  coinage  in  any  measure  or 
manner,  would  have  been  to  add  to  the  confusion  already  existing,  and  by 
the  alteration  of  values  undoubtedly  intensitied  the  bitterest  opposition 
against  himself.  As  a wise  man,  William  made  no  change  merely  for 
the  sake  of  cliange,  and  though  he  revolutionized  the  whole  country,  and 
confiscated  the  estates  of  all  the  proprietors,  yet  as  he  did  so  only  to  break 
the  Saxon  power,  and  to  reward  his  followers,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  throw  all  the  social  and  l)usiness  life  of  the  country  at  the  same 
time  into  needless  confusion. 

When  William  took  possession  of  the  tin-one,  he  found  money  of 
different  denominations  in  use,  such  as  the  pound,  the  oi'a,  the  marc,  the 
shilling,  and  penny.  There  seem  also  to  have  been  coins  known  as 
the  mite,  i\\&  farthing,  the  halfpenny,  along  with  the  marc  of  gold,  the 
marc  of  silver,  the  ounce  of  gold  and  the  marsum.  * Most  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  merely  “monies  of  account,”  and  of  them  we  know  nothing 
satisfactorily,  no  coins  except  the  penny  having  come  down  to  us.  Some 
of  the  pennies  have  been  found  (;ut  into  halves  and  quarters,  as  if  to  serve 
for  halfpennies  and  farthings.  For  several  centuries  tlie  coins  of  this  king 
were  of  extreme  rarity,  so  much  so,  indeed  that  at  the  beginniiig^  of  the 
Eighteenth  century,  only  two  penny  pieces  were  known.  ^ During  the 
year  ITOJ  a small  hoard  of  some  250  were  found  in  the  city  of  Yoi-k, 
adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  devices  employed  l)y  William, 
but  still  the  coins  were  scarce.  In  1833,  however,  a hoard^  of  sojue 
twelve  thousand  pieces  was  discovered  at  Beaworth,  in  Hampshire,  when 
at  oTurc  the  rarity  of  these  coins  ])assed  away.  Most  of  tliis  immense 
hoard  consisted  of  pieces  of  whose  lettering  of  n.  a.  x.  s.  on  the  reverse, 
no  explanation  has  yet  been  suggested ; at  least  none  so  satisfactory  as 
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that  it  is  an  ahlireviation  for  pax  sit, — in  reference  to  the  desire  in  tlie 
bosom  of  the  king,  tliat  existing  peace  miglit  continue. 

The  similarity  between  the  coins  issued  by  William  the  First  and 
those  of  his  sou — AVilliam  liufus — William  the  Second,  is  such  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them,  while  the  number  of 
the  mints  at  which  William  coined  money,  and  the  variations  on  the  issue 
from  each  mint  are  so  great,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers 
any  list  of  these  latter.  Coins  are  found  bearing  the  name  of  almost 
every  town  known  to  exist  at  that  date,  while  not  a few  of  the  places 
cannot  now  Ije  identified.  The  general  appearance  may  l)e  learnt  from 
the  illustration  we  give  of  a Penny  of  this  monarch.  The  legend  on  the 
obverse  reads  pillelm  the  p.,  being  the  Saxon  letter  for  our  w. — rex  ; 
while  on  the  obverse,  we  have  the  name  of  the  moneyer,  and  of  the  inint 
from  which  this  coin  proceeded,  thus,  sepine  on  iexe,  followed  by  a letter 
that  seem  to  be  an  open  e,  with  the  letters  p.  a.  x.  s.  in  the  angles  of 
the  cross. 


Scotch.  Coins  Continued. 

In  1512,  the  last  silver  coinage  of  James  the  Fourth  appeared.  Of 
the  Groats  now  issued,  the  following  are  well  known. 

1.  Obverse,  a full  face  of  the  king,  with  a low  open  crown,  enclosed 
within  a tressure  of  seven  arcs.  Fog-  iacobvs  uei  ora  rex  scottorv 
QT  for  QUATUOR ; reverse : large  cross  as  before,  with  a mullet  of 
live  points  and  three  pellets  alternating  in  the  angles  ; leg. : salvv  fac 
popvLv  Tvv  DNE ; and  in  the  inner  circle,  villa  edinbvrge,  stars  between 
the  words. 

. 2.  Obverse  as  before.  Leg. : iacobvs  dei  ora  rex  scottorv  gra, 

with  quatrefoils  on  each  side  of  the  bust.  Reverse  as  before,  with  legend : 

SALVV  FAC  POPVLV  TVV  DNE,  and  VILA  EDINBVRGE. 

3.  Obverse  as  before,  with  legend,  iacobvs  dei  gra  rex  sco^itorv 
QRA.  Reverse  as  before,  with  legend : salvv  fac  popvlv  tvv  dne,  and 
VILLA  EDINBVRGE,  the  woi’ds  divided  by  stars. 

4.  Obverse  as  before.  Legend:  iacobvs  dei  gra  rex  scottorv  qra, 
with  a star  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  while  the  words  are  divided  by 
stars.  Reverse  as  before ; legend  : salvv  fac  popvlv  tv  dne,  and  villa 

EDINBVRGI. 

5.  Obverse  as  before,  with  a star  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ; legend  : 
IACOBVS  DEI  GRA  REX  scoTOORVM  iiii.  Reverse  as  before,  with  legends : 
SALVVM  FAC  PPLVVM  TVVM  DNE,  with  VILLA  EDENBEOVRGE.  On  tllis  groat 

there  is  a tressure  of  nine  arcs  on  the  obverse ; the  words  are  divided  by 
stars. 
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There  is  also  known  a lialf  groat  of  this  series  resembling  the  groat 
both  on  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  only  of  course  reduced  in  size. 

The  Billon  coinage  of  James  the  Fourth  was  pretty  extensive,  and 
many  specimens  of  it  have  been  preserved. 

The  plack  in  general  features  resembles  that  of  James  the  Third. 
Obverse:  the  Scottish  shield  crowned,  with  a crown  at  each  side;  the 
crown  enclosed  by  tressures,  while  the  legend  reads:  ia  vs  dei  or  cotorv. 
On  the  reverse,  an  orle  of  four  crescents,  having  a mullet  in  its  centre, 
and  a crown  and  St.  Andrews  cross  in  each  quarter,  with  legend  of 
mint,  which  is  always  villa  de  edinburg. 

In  1512,  a second  Billon  issue  appeared  having  the  obverse  as  before, 
but  a St.  Andrews  cross  in  tlie  centre  of  the  orle,  and  a crown 
in  each  of  its  angles.  The  legend  now  reads:  iacobvs  4 dei  gra  rex 
scoTORVM ; while  the  reverse  is  as  before. 

James  the  Fourth  died  at  Flodden  in  1513,  leaving  his  Queen — Mar- 
garet of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  an  infant  son, 
afterwards  James  the  Fifth,  but  then  only  eighteen  months  old.  This 
Prince  had  been  born  at  Linlithgow,  and  during  his  long  minority,  the 
disorders  tliat  prevailed  throughout  Scotland,  threw  the  country  back  at 
least  a hundred  years.  The  Parliament  had  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Albany  to  be  Pegent,  but  the  Duke  of  Angus  had  married  the  Queen 
mother,  and  thus  came  finally  to  possess  supreme  power.  When  the 
King  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  escaped  from  his  subject  position,  when 
Angus  and  his  party  were  banished  or  imprisoned.  In  1536,  James  visi- 
ted France,  and  was  married  in  1537  to  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
the  First.  The  young  Queen  however  lived  but  a few  weeks.  After 
her  death  the  King  married  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise. 

At  this  time,  Henry  the  Eighth  ol  England,  having  thrown  off  the 
control  of  the  Pope,  desired  that  James  should  act  with  him  in  the 
matter.  James  however  remained  in  the  Pomish  Communion.  Two 
sons  by  Mary  of  Guise  having  died  in  their  infancy,  led  at  this  time  to  a 
great  depression  of  his  spirits. 

In  1512,  James  became  involved  in  a war  with  Henry,  whose  army 
of  20,000  men  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  invaded  Scotland.  The  re- 
formation movement  was  just  then  dividing  the  country,  so  that  while  the 
King  sided  with  tlie  clergy  and  the  church  of  Pome,  the  nobles  and  the 
iTi-eatcr  part  of  the  people  sided  with  the  new  movement.  The  Scottish 
army  had  advanced  as  far  south  as  Fala,  when  a mutiny  broke  out,  as  its 
members  refused  to  go  forward  to  an  invasion  of  England.  Learning 
of  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  Earls  Dacre  and  Musgrave,  at  the 
head  of  but  throe  hundred  men,  attacked  the  whole  Scottish  army. 
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Without  retnrnins:  a blow,  its  liosts  turned  and  fled,  a large  number  of  its 
leading  men,  preferring  to  be  slain  in  cold  blood  to  drawing  a sword,  even 
in  self-defense.  The  disaster  (knowm  in  history  as  the  Raid  of  Solway 
Moss),  ajid  dishonor,  so  affected  the  King,  that  be  withdrew  to  Falkland 
Palace,  and  there  shutting  himself  up,  died  within  a few  days  of  a broken 
heart.  Learning  a few  days  before  his  death  of  the  birth  of  his  hapless 
daughter  Mary,  lie  said  only  when  the  tidings  of  her  birth  were  lirought 
him:  “It  (the  Kingdom)  camst  with  a lass  and  it  will  go  with  a lass,”  a 
statement  true  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Stuart  dynasty  had  gained 
the  Scottish  throne,  and  true  as  to  the  doom  which  was  soon  to  befall 
it.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1542,  James  was  only  in  his  thirty-first 
year. 

The  gold  coinage  of  James  the  Fifth  consists  of  three  distinct  issues. 

1.  Issued  in  1517.  In  this  year  Robert  Bertoun,  the  Comptroller,  - 
was  licensed  by  the  Regent  to  coin  eighty  ounces  of  gold  into  unicorns 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  Of  these  pieces,  we  are  not  able  to  give  any 
description,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  dies  of  James  the  Third,  might  still 
be  used. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  allowed  to  coin  thirty 
ounces  of  gold  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1519,  we  find  the  Earl  of  Arran 
coining  some  fifty  ounces. 

In  1525,  a second  issue  of  gold  coins  took  place,  consisting  of  the 
Ecu^  or  crown.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Scottish  shield  crowned  with  a 
small  saltire  on  each  side,  while  the  legend  consists  of  the  king’s  name 
and  titles,  iacobus  5 dei  gra  rex  scotor  ; the  M.  M.  on  the  obverse  is 
a star  of  six  points,  while  on  the  reverse,  there  is  a cross  fleurie  with  a 
quatrefoil  in  the  centre,  and  a thistle  head  in  each  angle  ; the  legend 
reads:  crvcis  arma  seqvamvr.  Let  us  follow  the  Anns  of  the  ni'oss\  the 
words  divided  by  two  annulets.  A very  rare  variety  of  this  type  is  found 
having  for  legend  the  words  rer  lignvm  crvcis  salvi  svmvs, — By  the 
wood  of  the  cross  we  shcdl  he  saved^  with  mint  mark,  a crown.  At  least 
five  distinct  varieties  are  known  of  this  type,  distinguishable  by  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  on  either  obverse  or  reverse  are  divided. 

2.  The  words  are  divided  on  the  obverse  by  six  dots,  and  on  the 
reverse  by  three  dots. 

3.  The  words  are  divided  by  three  dots. 

4.  Same  as  last,  but  without  the  dots  under  the  fleur-de-lis  surmoun- 
ting the  cross  on  the  reverse. 

5.  Words  on  the  obverse  divided  by  two  dots;  in  other  respects 
similar  to  last. 

In  1539,  a third  issue  of  gold  took  place.  To  this  issue  belongs  the 
Ryal  or  royal,  having  on  the  obverse  the  bust  and  face  of  tlie  King,  with 
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a doable  arched  crown  to  right.  Behind  the  head  are  the  letters  ck 
joined  together  in  a c}"pher  to  read  iacobvs;  reverse,  a long  cross,  sui’- 
monnted  by  the  Scottish  shield.  The  St.  Andrew  is  still  rarer,  having 
on  the  obverse  the  shield,  with  King’s  name  and  title,  and  date  1539  ; 
rev. : St.  Andrew  cross  passing  through  a crown,  with  i r on  either  side, 
with  leg. : honor  regis  ivdicivm  regit. 

To  this  also  belong  the  well-known  Bonnet  pieces,  admittedly  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  issues  from  the  Scottish  mint.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  King’s  head,  to  right  with  a very  flat  covering  on  his  head,  resembling 
the  ordinary  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  whence  the  common  name  of  the  pieces. 
The  legend  reads:  iacobvs  . 5 . dei  . gra  . r . scotorv;  with  date  1539, 
with  a collar  of  thistle  heads  and  s.  s.  round  the  King’s  neck.  On  the 
reverse  is  a cross  fleurie,  surmounted  by  the  Scottish  shield,  with  legend : 
HONOR  REGIS  IVDICIVM  DiLiGiT, — The  honoT  of  the  King  guides  his  judg- 
ment. These  pieces  were  struck  by  Alexander  Orrok,  of  Sillebawby,  the 
master  of  the  mint,  and  were  made  from  native  gold,  found  at  Cranford 
Moor  and  Corehead.  On  the  Bonnet  of  1540  the  legend  is  simply  scotor, 
and  the  collar  round  the  King’s  neck  is  wanting,  while  of  this  year,  we 
have  in  addition  to  the  full  piece,  its  Two-third  and  One-third.  The  legend 
on  the  two-third  reads  : iacobvs  d.  g.  r.  scotorvm;  with  date  1540.  On 
either  side  of  the  shield  are  i 5.  The  mint  mark  on  the  obverse  is  a 
fleur-de-lis,  and  on  the  reverse,  a cross ; between  the  words  are  dots,  with 
annulet  on  the  legendary  circle  behind  the  head.  The  legend  on  the 
Oiie-third  piece,  is  simply  iacobvs  d.  g.  r.  scotor,  1540.  Here  also  the 
I 5 is  to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  shield  on  the  reverse.  The  mint 
mark  on  the  obverse  is  a fleur-de-lis,  and  on  the  reverse,  a cross  with  dots 
between  the  words,  while  a dot  is  found  behind  the  King’s  head  on  tlic 
obverse.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  as  yet  no  Bonnet  pieces  of  1541,  or 
of  1542,  have  come  to  light,  although  some  159  ounces  of  gold  were  used 
for  coining  these  pieces  during  those  years. 


Coins  of  Cyziens  and  Pliocea. 

In  the  extreme  northwest  of  Asia  Minor  lies  one  of  the  most  notable 
provinces  of  that  country.  The  name  of  this  province  is  Mysia,^and 
within  its  limits  exists  the  Troad,  famed  for  its  ancient  capital  of  Troy, 
whose  history  with  that,  more  especially,  of  its  famous  ten  years’  siege, 
has  been  the  theme  of  song  since  the  days  of  Homer.  The  story  of  the 
Iliad  has  become  so  interwoven  with  our  current  literature,  that  we  often 
speak  and  think  as  if  the  famous  siege  had  taken  place  at  a period  hardly 
more  remote  than  that  of  Fort  Sumter,  while  the  heroes  engaged  in  ita 
capture  are  as  distinctly  before  our  minds  as  are  those  that  took  prominent 
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part  in  our  recent  civil  war.  Mysia  is  tlius  no  obscmrc  locality.  It  holds 
one  of  the  foremost  places  in  ancient  history  and  the  story  of  its  coins 
cannot  be  without  interest. 

One  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Mysia  was  called  Cyzicus,  situated  on  what 
was  lirst  an  island,  then  a peninsula,  of  the  same  name,  that  ran  out  into 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  lay  some  ten  miles  south  west  of  Constantinople. 
Dunng  the  great  Peloponesian  war,  Cyzicus  was  subject  alternately  to  the 
Athenians  or  to  the  Spartans,  while  subsequently,  along  with  all  the 
Orecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  it  was  made  over  to  Persia.  Tlie  city  itself 
was  founded  by  a colony  from  Miletus,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  leader  of  that  expedition,  who  became  its  first  king  oi- 
ruler.  Historically,  it  is  distinguished  b}^  the  long  period  of  its  continu- 
ance as  a coin-issuing  city.  During  its  existence  as  a free  Grecian  city, 
while  under  the  domination  of  the  Persians,  down  subsequently  to  tlie 
iioman  conquest,  even  as  late  in  history  as  the  times  of  Justinian,  the 
coins  of  Cyzicus  continued  to  appear,  so  that  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
being  thus  brought  down  within  the  period  of  modern  coins,  the  Venetian, 
Zecca  and  Zechino,  or  Sequin,  are  but  corruptions  of  the  word  Cyzicus, 
while  there  is  considerable  similarity  between  the  appearances  of  the  coins 
themselves. 

Demosthenes,  living  about  350  B.  C.,  in  one  of  his  orations  against 
Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon,  whose  ambitious  designs  against  the  liberty 
of  Greece  had  been  detected  and  were  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
orator,  mentions  the  singular  fact  that  the  staters  of  Cyzicus  were  of 
greater  weight  than  those  of  any  other  Grecian  city.  They  passed  for 
twenty-eiglit  drachms  at  Athens,  instead  of  the  customary  twenty.  The 
double  stater,  which  we  illustrate,  is  considered  to  belong 


DI-STATER  or  DOUBLE  STATER  OF  CYZICUS. 

to  Cyzicus,  because  of  this  peculiarity  of  weight,  and  because  the  design 
resembles  that  of  the  later  coinage  of  the  State.  The  earliest  coins  have 
simply  the  design  of  a lion  on  their  obverse,  while  the  reverse  shows 
merely  a rude  puncli  mark.  On  the  one  before  us  we  find  not  only  the 
lion,  but  also  the  secondary  type  of  a fish.  This  coin,  therefore,  must  be 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old — nearly,  indeed,  twenty-three 
hundred. 
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The  early  design  on  these  coins  seems  to  have  been  the  lion’s  head 
alone,  though  on  those  of  later  date  there  is  added  the  figure  of  a fish, 
On  the  staters  and  half  staters  we  find  the  fish 


STATER. 


sometimes  present  and  sometimes  wanting ; as  for  instance,  on  the 
illustrations  given  above.  The  appropriation  of  these  coins  to  Cyzicus  is 
warranted  by  the  existence  of  a coin  bearing  this  design  and  the  name  in 
extremely  ancient  characters.  On  the  yet  later  coins  may  be  found  the 
head  of  Proserpine,  with  the  title  of  ^ WTHP.  On  others  appears  the 
veiled  head  of  Cybele,  with  supposed  reference  to  that  deity  to  whom  the 
Argonauts,  when  detained  at  Cyzicus,  had  erected  a statue  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountain.  The  design  of  the  lion’s  head  on  all  the  coins  of 
Cyzicus  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fact  in  early  history,  that  Cyzicus,  the 
first  king,  was  killed  by  Cybele  in  revenge  for  his  having  killed  one  of  the 
lions  that  used  to  draw  her  chariot. 


PHOCEA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  Greece  proper,  or 
Hellas,  was  named  Phocis.  Within  its  territory  lay  the  mountain  ridge 
of  Parnassus,  within  which  again  lay  the  famous  shrine  of  Delphi.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  the  locality  were  a mixed  people  of  various  tribes  who 
became  associated  together  in  a federated  union  or  league.  During  the 
times  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Phocians  became  involved  in  a dispute 
with  almost  all  the  Grecian  states  in  reference  to  the  ownership  and  dis- 
position of  a piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi.  Tins,  knoAvn 
in  history  as  the  sacred  or  Phocianwar,  ended  disastrously.  The  Phocians 
were  completely  defeated,  their  whole  cities  destroyed,  while  their 
territory  was  distributed  among  the  other  powers,  a pretty  early  instance 
of  the  modern  practice  of  “ annexing”  the  domains  of  conquered  powers, 
and  of  thus  blotting  such  out  of  existence.  Previous,  liowever,  to  their 
destruction,  the  Phocians  had  sent  out  colonising  expeditions  in  different 
directions.  One  of  these  landed  on  tlie  western  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
there  in  Ionia  planted  a colony  tliat  fiourished  for  many  a day.  During 
the  Persian  westward  “ March  to  the  sea,”  with  a view  to  invade  Greece, 
the  inhabitants  of  Phocea,  finding  themselves  unable  to  “ Hold  tlie  fort,” 
voluntarily  abandoning  it,  anticipating  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  in 
1812,  when  JSapoleon  entered  Moscow,  set  their  city  on  fire  and  thus 
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burnt  out  the  invader.  In  abandoning  tlieir  homes,  liowever,  the  Phocians 
gave  their  action  a very  practical  and  profitalde  turn  by  sailing  westward 
themselves,  imtil  reaching  the  modern  Marseilles,  tlicy  landed  there,  and, 
as  circumstances  alters  cases,  considered  it  tlie  proper  tiling  that  they,  the 
stronger  party,  should  take  possession  of  the  district  despite  the  resistance 
of  its  inhabitants,  and,  expelling  these,  make  themselves  comfortable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  colonists  who  went  over  to  the 
sliores  of  Asia  Minor  and  there  planted  a city,  left  a home  whose  name 
was  Phocis,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  early  Greek  writers,  that  the  name 
of  tlie  new  city  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  fleet  of  the  explorers 
followed  in  their  voyage  the  guidance  of  a shoal  of  seals,  sent,  of  course, 
specially  for  their  piloting,  and  was  thus  manifestly  under  the  protection 
of  the  gods.  No  doubts  such  reports  on  coming  back  to  the  early 
Grecian  Phocis,  acted  much  like  the  advertising  dodges  of  our  own  day, 
by  which  the  speculator  in  Western  mines  or  Western  lands  seeks  to  effect 
tlie  sale  of  Ids  worthless  stock,  palming  such  off  on  unsuspecting  and  con- 
fiding capitalists.  That  the  cry,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  often  heard 
in  those  Grecian  cities,  of  “Go  East,  young  man,  go  East,”  was  pretty 
widely  effective  is  beyond  all  question,  for  the  number  of  colonies  soon 
surpassed  that  of  the  parent  cities. 


DI-STATER  OF  PHOCEA. 

The  adoption  of  the  seal  as  the  national  design  or  crest  was  likely 
suggested  by  the  name  of  the  city.  The  coins  thus  became  recognizable 
the  moment  they  were  looked  at  as  those  of  Phocea.  Below  the  seal  is 
what  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  a ring.  This  is  really  the  first  letter  of 
the  name — <p,  Ph — a custom  that  would  not  probably  come  into  general 
use  until  sorne  other  cities  had  adopted  a similar  device  ; while,  again 
wlien  other  cities  had  been  formed  whose  names  also  began  with  q)^  then 
would  arise  the  necessity  of  employing  the  second  or  even  the  third  letter 
of  the  name.  The  reverse  of  onr  illustration  is  excessively  rude,  showing 
onl}”^  a coarsely  executed  punch  mark. 

On  later  coins  of  Phocea  there  appeared  the  design  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  guardian  deities 
of  sailors,  and  under  whose  protection,  it  is  said,  that  these  Phocians 
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traded  so  extensively  and  prosperously  along  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Soiiietiines  we  also  find  the  head  of  Pallas  and  of  Mercury  on 
the  Phocian  coins. 


SontlL  American  Coins.— Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 

Having  in  our  last  issue  spoken  of  the  coinages  of  the  Soutli 
American  State  of  Colombia,  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  add  in  this 
number  a few  words  about  the  coinages  of  the  States  that  at  one  time  or 
another  have  been  constituent  portions  of  that  country. 

Of  the  large  extent  of  country  then  included  under  the  name  of  Col- 
ombia, Ecuador  formed  the  most  soutliern  part,  lying  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  just  north  of  what  we  now  call  Peru.  Its  present  name  of  Ecuador 
is  taken  from  its  geographical  position  as  lying  under  the  equator,  though 
its  early  native  name  was  that  of  Quito.  Of  the  history  of  this  country 
our  knowledge  goes  back  in  a dim,  indistinct  sort  of  way  to  about  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  that  period  tlie  country  was  inhabited 
by  a considerable  number  of  independent  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  were 
the  Quitus.  The  supremacy  of  this  tribe  in  the  kingdom  that  it  formed 
seems  to  have  lasted  for  nearly  1200  years,  when  the  Peruvians,  under 
their  great  Inca,  Tupac  Yupanqui,invaded  the  territory,  and  after  a length- 
ened struggle  prevailed,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Quitus  came  to  an  end, 
the  conquerers  establishing  themselves  at  Quito  and  at  Cuzco.  Nemesis, 
however,  was  nigh  at  hand.  Pizarro  and  his  Spaniards  were  already 
marching  across  the  continent,  and  shortly  after  the  Peruvians  had  taken 
possession,  the  Spaniards  made  their  appearance,  so  that  by  1553  the  fate 
of  the  country  was  sealed,  Peruvians  and  Quitonians  being  involved  in  a 
common  doom  of  destruction.  So  soon  as  some  sort  of  order  had  been 
established,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito  was  attached  to  the  vice-royalty 
of  Peru  as  a presidency,  remaining  in  this  relationsh'p  until  1710.  During 
that  year,  Quito  was  removed  from  its  Peruvian  connection  and  attached 
to  tlie  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which,  however,  it-  remained  only  until 
1722,  when  it  was  restored  to  Peru. 

During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
Quitonians  were  by  no  means  uninterested  or  unobservant  spectators.  At 
length  a revolutionary  movement  was  decided  *on  by  the  popular  leaders 
and  a confederation  establislied  that  ultimately  took  action.  In  1809  tlie 
first  shot  was  fired  for  liberty,  but  it  was  too  soon.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment proved  itself  too  strong  for  the  patriots,  who  had  then  to  seek  safety 
by  flight  or  atone  for  their  attenqit  by  their  blood.  In  1820  the  people 
of  Guayaquil  took  up  the  cry  for  freedom,  and  at  last,  aided  by  Antonio 
de  Sucre,  whom  General  Bolivar  had  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  rein- 
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forced  by  a Peruvian  contingent  under  Santa  Ci'uz,  tliey  defeated  tlie 
Si>anisli  army  in  the  l)attle  of  Mount  ricliinclia,  foiiglit  May  22,  1822. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Spanisli  president  of  Quito,  Melclior  de  Aynieric 
surrendered,  and  the  national  independence  was  secured,  a political  union 
liaving  been  previously  effected  with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  tlie 
triple  Confederation  taking  the  name  of  tlie  Kepublic  of  Colombia. 

In  that  union  Ecuador  remained  until  the  year  1831,  when  it  with- 
drew and  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  republic.  Flores,  the  first 
president,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  of  his  position,  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a powerful  position  in  the  State  for  no  less  than  fifteen 
years.  In  1835  he  was  succeeded  by  Vincente  Kocafuerte,  but  regained 
liis  position  in  1839,  and  in  1843  was  re-elected  president  for  the  third 
time.  In  1846  General  Francisco  Flores  was  elected  president,  and  made 
his  administration  notable  by  securing  the  adoption,  among  other 
progressive  legislation,  of  the  French  feystem  of  coinages,  weights  and 
measures. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  our  following  the  history  of  Ecuador  down 
to  the  present  day.  Perhaps  in  no  portion  of  the  world  is  social  life  so 
backward  as  in  this — a l)ackwardness  all  the  more  remarkable  considering 
how  long  it  is  since  European  civilization  was  first  introduced.  In  1873 
there  were  only  some  thirty  miles  of  railway  in  the  whole  State.  The  first 
wheeled  carriage  ever  seen  in  Quito  appeared  only  in  1859,  so  that  one 
can  scarcely  wonder  that  cocoa,  the  chief  export  of  Ecuador,  should  be  as 
costly  as  it  is,  or  that  the  intercourse  should  be  so  limited.  As  tiie  result 
of  this,  the  coinage  of  Ecuador  is  very  triflin,  the  coins  of  the  neighboring 
countries  circulating  freely. 

On  the  gold  coins  the  design  is  as  follows : Obverse,  a female  bust 

of  liberty,  and  on  the  reverse  two  mountain  peaks,  with  a condor  on  the 
summit  of  each,  while  the  sun  is  represented  in  the  zenith  above  all. 
These  coins  are  named  from  their  weight  the  onza  and  half  onza  de  oro 
— the  ounce  or  half  ounce  of  gold.  On  the  silver  coins  several  designs 
are  found.  That  at  first  employed  was,  on  the  obverse,  a fasces  crossed 
saltire-wise  by  a bow  and  arrows,  between  two  cornucopias,  while  the 
reverse  resembled  that  of  the  onza  de  oro.  In  1846  the  obverse  bore  a 
large  head  of  liberty  to  left,  with  legend  repdblica  del  Ecuador,  while  on 
the  obverse  there  are  the  arms  upon  a shield,  with  a condor  above  flying, 
and  QUITO  for  mint.  This  device  continued  in  use  until  1858,  when  with 
the  same  obverse,  the  shield  of  arms  was  altered  in  its  arrangement. 

VENEZUELA. 

If  Ecuador  were  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  called  Col- 
ombia, V enezuela  formed  the  northern  portion  of  the  same  great  State. 
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On  this  portion  of  the  western  world,  the  great  discover  landed  in  14:98, 
and  was  followed  in  tlie  next  year  by  Ojeda,  and  Vespucci,  who,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  interior,  found  the  lake  Maracaybo,  an  Indian  village  raised 
above  the  water  by  means  of  poles  on  which  it  was  built.  From  this 
circumstance  they  gave  to  the  locality  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little 
Venice,  its  peculiar  formation  alike  protecting  it  from  the  invasion  of  the 
hostile  tribes,  and  also  furnishing  to  the  inhabitants  a security  against 
inundations  which,  in  a country  so  well  watered  as  Ecuador,  woifld  be 
ever  imminent. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1520  at  Cumana,  while  Caracas, 
still  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  was  founded  in  1567  by  Diego  Losada. 
From  that  early  period  Venezuela  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Spanish 
rule  1808,  when  by  this  State  the  first  blow  for  South  American  freedom 
was  stinick  and  the  flag  first  raised.  The  circumstances  that  resulted  in 
this  movement  are  of  great  interest.  The  wrongs  and  oppression  under 
which  for  so  long  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ; the  establishment  on  their  borders  of  a free  republic  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  American  colonies  who  so  successfully  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  mother  country,  the  powerful  Great  Britain,  the 
revolutionary  movements  all  over  the  European  continent  dis- 
posed the  people  of  Venezuela  to  look  for  some  means  of  obtaining 
some  of  those  rights  to  which,  as  intelligent,  free  men,  they  were  by 
nature  entitled.  Just  at  this  period,  with  the  hour  came  the  man.  In 
1783  there  had  been  born  of  wealthy  parents  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  Simon 
Bolivar,  destined  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of 
delivering  his  countrymen  from  an  infinitely  heavier  and  more  oppressive 
yoke  than  ever  our  own  forefathers  endured  at  the  hands  of  Britain. 
Educated  in  Europe  during  the  stormy  period  of  its  history,  and  returning 
through  the  United  States,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
practical  operation  those  principles  of  freedom  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
the  Old  World,  Bolivar  reached  his  home  in  Venezula  in  1809.  There, 
he  at  once  identified  himself  with  that  movement  toward  popular  freedom 
• which  had  even  then  Ijeen  for  some  time  working  among  the  Spanish 
colonies.  In  1810  he  took  part  in  a protiunciamento  in  Caracas,  and 
subsequently,  having  accejffed  a commission  in  the  proposed  revolutionaiy 
army,  went  on  a mission  to  Great  Britain  to  secure  assistance  from  that 
power  for  the  patriots.  In  July,  1811,  Venezuela  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  countr}',  while  war  in  earnest  broke  out  the  following 
year,  in  which,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  so  successful  that  Bolivar  had 
to  seek  his  safety  in  flight.  The  next  year,  however,  he  retimied  and 
took  command  of  the  patriot  troops,  when  a series  of  engagements  took 
place  between  him  and  General  Monteverde,  resulting  finally  in  a crush- 
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ing  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  triumphat  entry  of  Bolivar  into 
Caracas  in  1813. 

For  a number  of  years  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
continued  to  be  waged,  so  that  both  Powers  kept  issuing  coins  as 
significant  of  supreme  authority,  though  the  independence  of  Venezuela 
was  an  established  fact  as  early  as  1819,  while  in  1822  it  entered  into  a 
federal  union  with  New  Granada  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

So  early  as  1815,  the  republican  leaders  issued  from  Caracas  a coin  • 
of  two  reals,  having  a design  similar  to  that  already  in  circulation  from 
the  Spanish  mint,  and  by  which  there  was  a recognition  of  the  Spanish 
rule.  This,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  the  Spanish  monarch  from  con- 
tinuing to  issue  coins  as  before,  so  that  in  1821  we  have  coins  from  him  as 
follows  : Obverse,  the  Spanish  .coins  enclosed  by  a broken  border  dividing 
F — 7,  while  above  is  the  numeral  2 showing  the  value,  two  reals.  On  the 


CARACAS TWO  REAL  PIECE FERDINAND  VII.  1821. 

reverse  are  two  pillars  with  the  inscription  2 plv — svl — ^tra,  b 1821-8, 
while  below  is  Caracas.  In  1824  the  republicans  issued  similar  coins, 
differing  mainly  in  the  legend,  being  simply  2 — u — svl — tr,  with  the  date 
of  issue  24. 

^ In  1843  there  appeared  copper  coins  of  ^ and  1 centavo  value, 
ha\dng  on  the  obverse  a female  bust  of  liberty  with  legend  republica  de 
VENEZUELA,  and  on  the  reverse  the  value  in  wreath  with  the  date. 

In  1852  a different  design  was  employed  on  the  copper  coins.  Tlie 
obverse  bore  a large  head  of  liberty,  with  legend  republica  de  Venezuela, 
while  on  the  reverse  was  as  before,  the  value  in  wreath  and  date.  In  1858 
the  same  design  was  used  on  the  copper  coinages. 

^ In  1873  a silver  coinage  appeared,  having  on  the  obverse  a head  of 
Bolivar  to  left,  with  name  bolivar  libertador,  with  the  engraver’s  name, 
Barre  of  Paris,  beneath  the  bust.  On  the  reverse  there  is  the  shield  of 
arms  witliin  branches,  with  legend  on  a ribbon  at  the  base  19,  de  april, 
1810,  LiBERTAD  5 DE  JULIO,  1811,  while  above  we  have  estados  unidos  de 
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VENEZUELA  DOLLAR, 1876. 


VENEZUELA,  with  reference  to  the  different  provinces  that  form  the  State, 
while  the  date,  1873,  and  value  are  found  in  the  base. 

In  1875  a copper  centavo  was  again  issued. 


The  Son  Tokens  of  Montreal.--(CoNTiNUED.) 

19.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  six  leaves,  two  blades  and  one  ear 
of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  shamrocks,  two  leaves  as  in  number 
Two  (one  over  centre),  one  ear  and  one  blade  of  wheat,  to  left.  In  the 
centre,  one  ear  of  wheat  inclined  to  left.  No  bow,  but  two  flowing  rib- 
bons to  right  and  left.  Inscription,  agriculture  and  commerce  bas- 
CANADA.  Bev.  open  wreath  of  eighteen  leaves.  Triangular  bow  inclined 
to  right ; ribbons  lying  parallel  to  the  ends  of  the  wreath.  The  wreath 
lies  close  to  the  word  Montreal.  Edge  plain. 

20.  Obv.  Full  bouquet,  consisting  of  one  rose,  three  -leaves,  three 
shamrocks,  three  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  two 
shamrocks,  four  leaves  (as  in  number  two), one  ear  and  two  blades  of  wheat; 
to  left.  On  the  top  are  three  blades  of  wheat,  one  straight  upwards,  one 
inclined  to  right  and  touching  the  bottom  of  the  letter  c in  commerce  ; the 
other,  inclined  to  left  and  touching  tlie  bottom  of  the  letter  r in  agricul- 
ture ; one  blade  of  wheat  passes  between  the  letters  r and  i in  the  same 
word,  while  a long,  open  bow  is  to  right,  with  two  ribbons  to  left.  Rev. 
very  open  wreath  of  eighteen  leaves  almost  touching  at  the  top.  There  is 
no  bow,  while  the  two  bottom  leaves  extend  as  in  number  7 ; the  ends  of 
the  wreath  touch  the  letters  n and  r in  Montreal.  A dot  appears  over 
the  o in  sou,  while  the  edge  is  plain. 

21.  The  bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  four  leaves,  four  shamrocks, 
and  one  eai-  of  wheat,  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  shamrocks,  two  blades 
and  one  ear  of  wheat  with  four  leaves,  as  in  number  2,  one  being  over  the 
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centre,  to  left ; two  blades  of  wheat  at  the  top  to  right  and  left ; an  open 
bow  to  left,  with  a short  ribbon  to  right.  Reverse  same  as  last. 

22.  Open  bouquet,  consisting  of  one  rose,  si.x  rose  loaves,  three  sham- 
rocks, one  ear  and  one  blade  of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  three  thistle 
leaves,  one  forming  the  centre,  two  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  left. 

To  he  continued. 


Coin  Sales. 

Our  energetic  friend,  Mr.  Haseltine  of  Philadelphia,  condueted  a sale 
of  some  interest  in  Mr.  Pangs’  new  auction  rooms,  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  July  last.  Let  us  congratulate  Mr.  Haseltine  on  the  wonderful 
improvement  in  his  catalogue.  We  do  not  refer  to  his  descriptions  of  the 
coins  to  be  sold,  but  to  the  improvement  in  the  mechanical  details. 
Hitherto,  Mr.  Haseltine’s  catalogues  have  been  very  noticeable  for  the 
poorness  of  the  type  used  and  the  thinness  of  the  paper.  But  now,  yes, 
now,  Mr.  Haseltine  comes  out  with  paper  and  ])rinting  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  dealers,  while  the  cover  is  one  mass  of  bright  magenta — a color 
we  think,  not  yet  appropriated  by  any  of  the  fraternity. 

Among  the  pieces  sold  were  the  following : 

United  States  Half  Cents. — 1793,  straight  date,  thirty  leaves  in 
wreath,  ii^2.75 ; curved  date,  with  twenty-seven  leaves  in  wreath,  $2.50  ; 

1794,  4 not  near  the  bust,  $1.70  \ another,  4 touching  the  bust,  80c.; 

1795,  thick planchet,  $1.20  ; 1802,  head  much  rubbed,  $2.10;  1811,  $1.65; 
1831,  mint  restrike,  proof,  $7.25  ; 1836,  mint  restrike,  proof,  $6.50  ; 
1840,  proof,  $8.00 ; 1841,  uncirculated,  dark  olive,  $8.00;  1843,  proof, 
$8.00;  1844,  $10.25;  1845,  $9.50;  1846,  $8.00. 

Cents. — 1793,  $10.75;  another,  $4.25;  another,  $3.25;  liberty  cap, 
$7.50  ; 1796,  fillet  head,  $2.60  ; 1799,  $11.00  ; another,  $6.25 ; 1801, 
$5.25;  1804,  $18.25;  1821,  $6.00. 

Dimes. — 1796,  $7.25;  another,  sixteen  stars,  $4.00;  1798,  $3.50; 
1800,  $4.10. 

Twenty-Cent  Pieces. — 1875,  San  F.  mint,  51c.;  Philadelphia  mint, 
$1.00;  1876,  Philada.,  $1.12;  1877,  Philada.,  $7.70;  1878,  Philada., 
$4.30. 

Quarters. — 1796,  $4.25  ; 1815,  $3.05 ; 1853,  no  arrows,  $6.00. 

Half  Dollars. — 1794,  $9.00 ; 1801,  $4.78  ; 1802,  $9.75  ; 1836, 
$3.70. 

Dollars.— 1794,  $38.00;  1795,  $4.40;  1796,  $3.13  ; 1798,  $6.00; 
1799,  $3.70;  1804,  electrotyj^e,  $6.38;  1854,  $7.10;  1858,  $27.50;  1878, 
Morgan  dollar.,  eight  feathers  in  the  tail,  $2.05  ; another,  with  only  seven 
feathers  in  the  tail,  $1.10. 
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A number  of  proof  sets  sold  on  an  average  for  $4.50  each. 

Our  publishers  will  have  a sale  at  Leavitt’s  on  Thursday,  September 
4.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

A.  F.,  Washington. — Your  Turkish  coin  has  been  issued  for  one  of 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Sultan.  Only  in  those  issued  for  use  in 
Turkey  itself  do  you  find  the  Toghra  or  signature  of  the  Sultan,which  we 
suppose  is  what  you  mean  by  the  Turkish  arms.  Your  second  coin  is  one 
of  the  petty  issues  of  Sardinia  of  the  year  1796.  The  legend  reads:  sab. 

GYP.  ET  lEB  D.  SAB.  EX.  MF.  PP.  &C.,  Standing  for  SABDINIA,  CYPRUS,  AND 
JERUSALEM.  DUKE  OF  SAVOY,  AND  MONTISFERRAT  ; PRINCE  OF  PIEDMONT,  &C. 

H.  F.  Fremont. — Your  copper  coin  is  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
Holland  mint  for  the  East  India  possessions.  Apparently  a quarter  stiver 
from  the  Utrecht  mint ; by  no  means  rare. 

W.  M.  A.,  Richmond. — Who  can  give  an  account  of  the  small 
copper  issues  of  the  German  States  ? Alas,  not  the  Com  Collector’s 
Journal.  Our  German  numismatists  themselves  do  not  attempt  what 
would  be  an  utterly  unmanageable  task  and  very  thankless  if  attempted. 
If  there  be  any  particular  country  of  whose  coinage  you  would  like  to 
know  something  let  us  know,  and  so  far  as  it  comes  in  the  line  of  our 
plan  we  will  be  happy  to  help  you,  but  a treatise  on  the  kreutzers  of 
Germany  ! we  would  rather  try  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  copperheads 
that  were  issued  during  our  own  war. 

G.  L.,  Pittsburgh. — In  1794  and  1795  the  firm  of  Talbot,  Allum  & 
Lee,  merchants,  in  New  York  city,  put  into  circulation  a large  number  of 
copper  tokens  of  several  varities,  all  of  English  manufacture.  The 
following  description  will,  we  think,  be  of  service  to  you  when  collecting : 

1794.  Obv.  ship  sailing  to  right.  Above  the  sliip  in  small  letters 
NEW  YORK,  with  legend  talbot,  allum  & lee  above,  and  one  cent  below 
the  field.  Rev.  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  standing  beside  a bale  of  mer- 
chandise to  her  right,  whilst  she  holds  in  her  right  hand  a liberty  staff 
surmounted  by  the  cap,  and  rests  her  left  hand  on  the  rudder  of  a ship. 
Leg.  LIBERTY  AND  COMMERCE  witli  date  1794  in  the  exergue.  On  the  edge 
we  have  the  words  payable  at  the  store  of 

1795.  A ship  as  before  sailing  to  right;  nothing  above  the  ship. 
Legend,  at  the  store  of  talbot,  allcm  & lee.  Rev.  as  last,  except  that 
there  is  now  no  period  after  the  word  commerce,  while  the  date  reads 
1795  ; and  on  the  edge  we  liave  the  words,  we  promise  to  pay  to  bearer 
ONE  CENT.  The  dies  for  these  interesting  tokens  were  made  at  Birmingham, 
possibly  by  Wyon.  The  specimens  of  1795  arp  by  far  the  rarer  of  the 
two  years.  You  will  find  several  varieties  of  the  obverses  of  these  tokens 
and  also  more  than  one  of  the  reverses. 
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Rare  Revolutionary  Medal. 


I'he  shot  that  was  heard  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  Avas  something  very  different  from  any  shot  that  had  ever  been 
heard  previously,  and  yet  it  was,  in  one  sense,  but  a repetition  of  those  man- 
ifestations of  the  power  of  the  people  which  have  been  so  frequently 
exhibited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  These  date  from  that  interview  which 
King  John  held  with  his  Barons  at  Runnymede  in  1215,  when  they  caused 
the  proud  king  to  sign  the  Magna  Gharta,  and  thus  practically  admit  that  in 
free  England  there  was  a power  behind  the  throne,  even  that  of  the  people — 
a people  which  knew  its  rights  and  its  power,  and  was  as  determined  to 
maintain  the  former  as  it  was,  if  needful,  to  use  the  latter.  This  same  spirit 
was  shown  in  the  great  struggle  with  Charles  Stuart,  when  the  parliament, 
as  representing  the  commons  or  people  of  Great  Britain,  put  doAAm  its  foot 
and  said  to  the  faithless  king  “ Thus  far  and  no  farther,”  an  utterance  whose 
disregard  of  which  cost  Charles  his  life  by  the  executioner’s  axe.  Voltaire 
says  that  that  execution  caused  every  monarch  in  Europe  to  rise  from  bed  the 
morning  afterwards  with  a crick  in  his  neck.  The  lesson  was  a bitter  one, 
but  the  Stuarts  were  poor  learners,  and  so  within  fifty  years  came  another 
great  popular  uprising  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  freemen,  and  James 
the  Second  had  to  make  way  for  William  of  Orange,  the  revolution  of  1688 
once  more  proclaiming  the  soverignty  of  the  commons  of  England.  The 
lesson  thus  set  forth  in  letters  of  blood  alike  of  the  people  and  of  a sovereign, 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  abdication  of  one  ruler  and  the  placing  on  the 
throne  of  a foreign  prince  was  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  understood  by  the 
people  themselves,  and,  in  a moment  of  popular  blindness,  they  forgot  that 
their  own  kith  and  kin  must  have  earned  with  them  the  great  facts  of  popu- 
ular  soverignty,  and  of  the  rights  of  free-bom  Englishmen  to  the  treatment  of 
freemen,  wheresoever  they  might  live.  This  blindness  led  to  the  American 
revolution,  when  three  millions  of  colonists,  claiming  for  themseh^es 
righteous  treatment,  resisted  the  power  of  England,  as  the  ancestors  of  that 
same  people  had  resisted  the  authority  of  their  kings. 
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The  first  shot  in  that  great  sti-uggle  was  fired,  we  have  said,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts.  For  year  upon  year  the  contest 
was  continued,  until  at  length  the  British  troops  were  finally  defeated  and 
national  independence  was  secured  by  the  colonists.  When  such  a rending 
of  an  empire  takes  place  some  little  time  has,  of  necessity,  to  pass  away 
before  the  estranged  parties  can  come  together  and  talk  over  the  separation. 
Not,  therefore,  until  1783  did  England  agree  to  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  her  determined  children  and  consent  to  recognize  them  as  a free  and 
independent  community.  The  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  both 
countries  took  place  in  Paris,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  fourth  of 
September  of  that  year  So  important  an  event,  not  only  for  the  two  coun- 
tries immediately  concerned,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  progress — for 
England  and  America  united  against  the  world.,  that  medals  were  issued  to 
commemorate  the  happy  settlement  of  the  contest. 

Our  illustration  represents  one  of  the  rarest  pieces  struck  to  commem- 
orate that  event,  but  two  others  being  now  known  to  exist.  The  obverse 
represents  an  Indian  princess  as  representing  Ameiica  coming  forward  to 
meet  Brittania,  who  remains  seated  in  her  position  of  dignity,  but  holds  out 
her  hand  while  a dove  overhead  holds  in  its  mouth  a copy  of  the  treaty.  The 
legend  reads:  felicitas:  brittanli  : et:  America — Good  will,  Britain  and 
Am.erica,  whils  in  the  exergue  we  have  the  date  mdcclxxxiii,  and  below  sept. 
4.  On  the  reverse  is  the  same  as  the  Continental  Congress  dollars,  a chain 
of  thirteen  links,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  original  Thirteen 
States,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  piece  the  words  we  are  one,  outside  of 
which,  in  a border,  are  the  words  American  congress. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  is  attached  to  this  piece  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  evidently  of  American  manufacture ; the  obverse,  as  before  noted,  being 
the  same  as  the  famous  Continental  dollars  struck  in  1776,  and  probably, 
like  them,  intended  for  circulation.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  one  is 
dated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolutionary  struggle  and  the  other  at 
the  end.  Unfortunately,  it  is  struck  in  pewter,  probably  owing  to  the  lack  of 
machinery  powerful  enough  to  strike  a coin  of  this  size  in  harder  metal, 
which  may  account  for  the  state  of  preservation  of  this  piece. 


Scotch  Coins  Continned. 

The  silver  coins  of  James  tlie  Fifth  consist  of  four  distinct  issues. 
Of  these  the  first  appeared  in  1517,  and  consists  of  what  are  commonly 
called  “ the  Duke’s  Testoons,”  probably  because  issued  during  the  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Arran.  On  the  obverse  of  these  pieces  is  a three-quarter 
face  of  the  king  to  right,  with  a fiat  crown  of  live  fleurs  de  lis  within  a 
tressure  of  eight  arcs,  while  the  legend  reads  iacobvs.  dki.  oka.  rkx. 
scoTORV,  or  RVM,  with  small  crosses  between  the  words.  On  the  reverse 
is  a long  cross  witli  foliated  ends,  having  a mullet  of  six  points,  alternat- 
ing in  each  angle  with  a thistle  head,  while  the  legend  reads  villa 
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EoiNBURGH — EDiNBVRGH,  OT  EDiNBRVGi,  witliout  any  inner  legendary  circle, 
with  mint  mark  on  each  side  a ci-oss  ora  cross  croslet.  The  half  groat  of 
this  issue  is  precisely  siinilai*,  but  reduced  in  size  and  is  very  rare. 

The  second  issue  ajipeared  in  1525,  and  is  commonly  called  “ the 
Douglas  groat,”  having  on  the  obverse  a side  or  pi’otile  view  of  the  king’s 
face  to  riglit,  with  a single  arched  crown  and  a coat  or  cloak  closed  across 
the  breast ; the  legend  reads  iacobvs.  5.  dei.  gra.  rex.  scotor,  or  scotorv. 
with  the  words  divided  by  dots.  On  tlie  i-everse  is  the  Scottish  sliield  on 
a cross  fourchee,  -with  legend  orpin v,  or  dvm  edinbvrgi.  Of  this  issue 
there  was  also  a piece  of  the  value  of  onc-tliird  of  a groat  similar  to  the 
last,  but  redueed  in  size. 

On  the  third  coinage  we  have  an  obverse  similar  to  that  of  last, 
except  that  the  king  now  wears  a single  arched  crown  and  has  over  his 
shoulders  a coat  or  cloak  with  a broad  open  eollar  and  that  the  words  are 
divided  by  two  annulets.  One  variety  has  two  annulets  dividing  the 
words  on  the  obverse  with  one  over  the  r in  scotor,  and  three  dots  doing 
this  on  the  reverse,  while  another  has  two  annulets  on  each  side  with  one 
over  the  v of  scotorv. 

The  fourth  issue  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others  and  shows  a 
great  advance  in  artistic  details  by  combining  the  double  arched  crovm, 
the  richest  ornamentation  that  has  yet  applfe,red  on  Scottish  coins,  with 
the  use  of  the  word  villa  on  the  reverse.  The  dress  shows  an  open  coat 
with  the  collar  lying  back  fiat  as  on  the  third  issue,  while  the  legend  is 
as  before  ; on  the  reverse  the  legend  reads  villa  edinbvrgh,  while  the 
mint  mark  is  a St.  Andrew’s  cross.  On  a variety  of  this  coin  the  numeral 
is  absent,  while  an  annulet  is  found  over  the  v in  scotorv.  On  the 
reverse  we  have  edinbrvgh,  with  mint  mark  as  last.  On  both  of  these 
specimens  the  words  are  divided  by  two  annulets. 

The  billon  coinage  of  this  reign  consists  of  placks,  half  placks  and 
pennies  issued  in  1542.  The  plack,  always  called  the  bawbee  in  the 
ofiicial  records,  a name  probably  derived  as  a corruption  from  the  French 
has-billon,  base  billon,  has  on  the  obverse  a thistle  head  crowned  and 
dividing  the  letters  I 5,  with  and  without  an  annulet  over  the  1,  with 
legend  iacobvs.  d.  g.  rex.  scotorvm.  On  the  reverse  is  a St.  Andrew’s 
cross  passing  through  a crown,  and  having  a fieur  de  lis  on  either  side, 
while  the  legend  reads  oppidvm.  edinbvrgi.'  The  half  plack  is  similar  but 
smaller  in  size.  The  penny  presents  the  king’s  front  face  crowned  with 
a low  open  crown,  having  the  legend  iacobvs.  dei.  gra.  rex,  &c.,  while 
on  the  reverse  is  a long  cross  foliated,  with  a qiiatrefoil  in  each  angle  and 
legend  villa,  edinbvrg. 

W e now  come  to  the  most  varied  and  extensive  of  the  coin  issues 
that  were  made  by  any  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, — those  of  Mary, 
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daughter  of  James  the  Fifth,  whose  singular  and  sad  career  and  tragic 
death  have  rendered  her  personal  character  a battle  ground  for  critics, 
moralists  and  historians  ever  since.  Born  in  1542  at  Linlithgow,  while 
her  father  lay  dying  at  Falkland,  she  was  recognized  as  queen  when 
only  a few  days  old.  When  six  years  of  age  she  was  taken  to  France, 
where,  when  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  was  married  to  the  Dauphin 
Francis,  on  the  deatli  of  whose  father,  Henry  the  Second,  in  1559,  the 
young  couple  ascended  the  united  thrones  of  France  and  Scotland.  In 
1560  Francis  died,  and  in  1561  Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  where,  in 
1565,  she  married  her  cousin.  Lord  Darnley,  on  whom  she  conferred  the 
title  of  king.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  February,  1567 
Lord  Darnley  was  mysteriously  murdered,  a deep  suspicion  resting  on 
Mary  for  complicity  in  the  deed.  Within  three  months  she  married 
Lord  Bothwell,  who  was  publicly  accused  of  having  been  the  actual 
murderer.  This  conduct  so  aroused  the  indignation  of  her  people,  that 
Mary  advised  Bothwell  to  fly,  which  he  did,  to  Norway,  where  he  died, 
while  she  surrendered  herself  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  These 
confined  her  in  Loch  Leven  castle,  whence  she  escaped  in  a few  days,  and 
after  the  annihilation  of  her  supporters  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  near 
Glasgow,  fled  to  England.  There  she  was  kept  in  confinement  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  at  last  in  1587  beheaded  for  complicity  in 
manifold  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth  herself. 

The  coins  of  Mary  divide  themselves  into  several  distinct  series 
according  to  the  period  of  her  life  when  they  were  issued.  The  first 
series  consists  of  coins  struck  previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
Francis.  The  gold  pieces  are  as  follows  : The  Ecu  or  crown,  issued  in 
1543,  resembling  the  crowns  issued  by  James  the  Fifth.  On  the  obverse 
is  the  Scottish  arms  on  a shield  crowned,  with  a cinquefoil  on  either  side, 
while  the  legend  reads  maria,  dei.  ora.  beoina.  scotobvm.,  the  words 
being  divided  by  dots,  with  obverse  mint  mark,  a star  of  five  points. 
On  the  reverse  is  a cross  fieury  having  a quatre  foil  in  the  centre,  with  a 
thistle  head  in  each  angle,  w'hile  the  legend  reads  crvcis.  abma.  sequamvr. 
Let  us  follow  the  arms  of  the  cross,  with  M M a crown.  The  Twenty 
shilling  piece  of  this  year  is  an  extremely  rare  coin,  only  some  two  being 
known  whose  authenticity  can  be  proved,  though  many  forgeries,  the 
handiwork  of  a Dunfermline  counterfeiter,  are  in  the  market  and  in  the 
cabinets  of  collectors.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Scottish  shield  crowned 
with  an  open  crown,  without  any  ornaments  at  the  .sides,  while  the  legend 
reads  maria,  d.  g.  r.  scotobvm.  1.5. 4.3.  Avith  dots  between  the  words.  On 
the  reverse  is  a monogram  consisting  of  m and  b united  Avith  a croAvn 
above  and  a cinquefoil  beloAv,  Avhile  the  legend  roads  ecce  anoilla  domini. 
Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Jwrd. 
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III  1553  there  appe<ared  the  Lion,  iiaving  obverse  the  Scottish 
shield  crowned  separating  i g (for  lacohus  Guhernator,  Janies  [Earl  of 
Arran]  Regent),  Avith  legend  maria,  dei.  ora.  r.  scotorvm,  with  mint 
mark  a cross.  The  reverse  has  maria  regina  in  cypher,  crowned,  between 
two  cinquefoils,  while  the  legend  reads  diligite  ivsticiam.  Love  Justice^ 
1553.  On  a variety  [in  place  of  the  i g,  there  are  two  cinquefoils  on  the 
obverse,  with  legend  maria,  d.  g.  scotorvm  regina,  and  an  arched  crown 
on  both  sides.  On  another  (2)  the  legend  reads  dei.  g.,  and  in  place  of 
I.  o.  on  the  obverse,  there  is  a live  pointed  mullet,  but  with  i.  g.  on  the 
reverse,  without  an  inner  circle  on  either  side.  Another  (3)  has  m.  r.  on 
the  obverse  in  place  of  i.  g.,  with  the  legend  dei.  gra.  scotor.  regina 
1557,  and  on  the  reverse  maria  r in  cypher  between  two  Maltese  crosses. 
The  half  lion  is  precisely  similar  but  smaller  in  size,  having,  however,  only 
M.  R.  in  monogram  on  the  reverse.  In  1555  there  appeared  the  ryal  or 
royal,  having  obverse  the  queen’s  portrait  to  left,  consisting  of  head  and 
bust  uncrowned  with  pearl  necklace,  and  legend  maria,  dei.  g.  scotor. 
REGINA.,  while  on  the  reverse  there  is  the  Scottish  shield  as  usual  crowned, 
with  legend  ursTVS  fide  vivit  1555,  The  just  shall  live  hy  faith.  The 
portrait  on  these  coins  is  from  a likeness  taken  in  1553  in  Paris  by  John 
Acheson,  who  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  The  half  ryal  is 
similar  to  the  last,  but  smaller,  with  leged  maria  d.  g.  r. 

The  silver  coins  of  this  period  consist  of  the  Testoon,  having  on  the 
obverse  a crowned  bust  of  tiie  queen,  facing  the  right,  within  a double 
border,  with  legend  maria,  dei.  gra.  scrotorvm.  On  the  reverse  is  the 
Scottish  shield  crowned  between  two  cinquefoils,  while  the  legend  reads 
DA.  PACEM.  DOMiNE,  1553,  Give  peace.,  0 Lord,  with  the  Avords  on  both 
sides,  divided  by  dots ; the  mint  mark  on  the  obverse  is  a cross  of  four 
dots  and  on  the  reverse  a cross. 

In  1555  another  Testoon  was  issued,  haAung  on  the  obA^erse  a large  m 
croAvned  betAveen  two  small  thistle  heads,  with  a dot  in  the  middle  of  the 
M,  Avith  legend  maria,  dei.  g.  scotor.  regina,  1555.  On  the  reverse  is 
the  Scottish  shield  on  a cross  potent,  with  legend  dilicie.  dni  cor. 
HA^MiLE,  A hunible  heart  is  the  Lord-s  delight,  the  words  being  divided  by 
dots ; the  mint  mark  on  the  obv’^erse  is  a cross  potent,  and  on  the  reverse 
an  annulet.  There  are  varied  ways  of  spelling  the  legend  on  the  reA'^erse, 
such  as  DELiciE,  or  delici,  or  dilicie,  and  also  ha'mile  or  ha'milie  ; while 
on  a variety  Ave  have  on  the  obverse  a cross  for  mint  mark  Avithout  any 
on  the  reverse.  The  half  Testoon  resembles  the  Testoon  and  has  no  inner 
circle  on  the  reverse,  with  either  delicie  or  dilicie. 

In  1556  another  testoon  was  issued  haAung  obverse  similar  to  that  of 
the  last  issue  with  changed  date,  but  with  the  shield  dividing  the  letters 
M.  R.,  each  of  Avhich  has  under  it  an  annulet.  On  the  reverse  is  a cross 
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potent  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  with  a small  cross  in  each  angle,  while 
the  legend  reads  in.  virtvte.  tva.  libera,  me.  1556,  In  thy  goodness 
deliver  Ps.  Ixxi.  2.  Of  this  piece  there  are  varieties  as  follows  : 1. 
Having  a cross  potent  for  mint  mark  on  the  obverse  and  reverse.  2. 
Having  a cross  potent  on  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  a crown.  3.  Having 
a cross  potent  on  the  obverse  and  crown  on  the  reverse,  but  also  an  inner 
circle  for  the  legend  on  the  reverse.  The  testoon  of  1557  resembles  that 
of  1556,  having  the  annidets  under  the  m r on  the  obverse  and  no  inner 
circle  on  the  reverse.  In  1557  a half  testoon  was  issued  with  annulets 
under  the  m and  the  r and  having  1857  for  date  on  the  obverse,  but  1556 
on  the  reverse.  Coins  with  these  double  dates  were  probably  issued 
during  those  portions  of  the  solar  year  as  overlapped  or  were  overlapped 
by  tlie  civil  year.  On  a variety  of  the  testoon  of  this  year,  there  are  no 
annulets  under  the  m or  the  r,  a peculiarity  presented  also  by  the  Testoon 
and  its  half  of  this  date  of  this  year,  which  have  reverse,  date  1558,  as 
well  as  by  the  testoon  and  its  half  of  1558. 

The  billon  coins  of  this  period  in  Queen  Mary’s  life,  consist  of  the 
Plack  or  Bawbee,  its  Half,  the  Hardhead  or  Lion  and  the  Penny.  The 
Plack  was  issued  at  Stirling  from  copper  found  on  the  Airthrey  estates, 
and  was  the  last  coin  issued  from  the  Stirling  mint.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
crowned  tliistle  dividing  m and  r with  legend  maria,  d.  g.  regina  scoto- 
RVM,  and  on  the  reverse  a cross  potent  having  a small  cross  in  each  angle 
with  legend,  oppidvm  stirlingi,  or  stirirlingi,  with  scotorv  on  the 
obverse.  The  Edinburgh  Plack  has  obverse  like  the  last,  and  legend 
MARIA,  D,  G.  R.  scoTOEVM  ; Oil  the  reverse  is  a St.  Andrews  cross,  some- 
times plain  and  sometimes  fluted,  passing  through  an  open  crown  with 
a fleur  de  lis  on  either  side,  and  legend  oppidvm.  edinbvrgi.  Of 
this  there  are  varieties  : 

First,  with  a cross  for  mint  mark  on  the  obverse  ; reverse,  a fleur  de 
lis  with  an  open  crown  over  the  thistle.  Second,  the  mint  marks  as 
before,  but  now  tlie  crown  over  the  thistle  is  arched.  The  Half 
Plack  resembles  the  Plack  but  has  for  obverse  legend  maria  d.  g.  e. 
seoTORVM,  while  on  the  reverse  the  cross  is  fluted,  and  a cinquefoil 
occupies  the  lower  angles;  on  a variety,  the  cross  is  plain.  The  Penny, 
minted  in  1554  for  the  beneflt  of  the  French  xVmbassador,  has  on  the 
obverse  a full-faced  bust  of  the  queen  with  an  arched  crown,  having 
legend  maria,  d.  g.  r.  scotorvm.  on  the  reverse  is  a long  cross  having  a 
crown  and  a fleur  de  lis  in  each  alternate  angle,  and  legend  oppidvm 
EDiNBVRG ; on  a variety,  we  have  the  bust  on  the  obverse  within  a circle  ot 
dots,  and  on  tlie  reverse  a crown  in  the  first  and  third  angles,  a cinque- 
foil in  the  second  and  fourth,  with  opidum,  wliile  yet  on  another  we  liave 
an  open  crown  on  the  obverse,  a cinquefoil  in  the  flrst,  and  then  a crown 
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in  the  second  tind  fourtli  angles  of  tlie  reverse,  with  oridvm  as  last.  In 
1556  another  Fenny  was  issued,  having  obverse  a cross  potent  with  a 
small  cross  in  each  angle,  and  legend  maria  d,  o.  scotor  regina,  on  the 
reverse  is  an  open  crown,  with  vicit  veritas,  1556 — Truth  Prevails.  The 
Hardhead  issued  in  1555  had  on  the  obverse  a large  m,  crowned,  with  legend 
as  on  the  penny  ; on  the  reverse  the  lion  rampant  is  to  left,  with  legend 
VICIT  VERITAS,  1555,  or  1558.  In  1557  another  plack  was  issued,  having 
obverse  a crowned  shield  with  legend  maria  dei  g.  scotor  reg,  or  regina, 
1557 ; reverse,  an  orle  of  four  crescents  with  a crown  in  each  quarter,  with 
legend  servio  et  vsved  teror  1557 — I serve  and  am  worn  hy  use.  A 
variety  has  a cross  in  the  centre  of  the  orle.  In  1571  the  placks  were 
order  to  be  countermarked  with  a heart  and  star,  the  badge  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton. 


Soutli  American  Coins— Chili. 

Chili,  or  Chile,  as  the  Spaniards  spell  it,  lies,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  on  the  Facilic  slope  of  South  America,  south  of  Bolivia,  and 
reaches  down  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  continent.  It  therefore  includes 
what  is  known  as  Fatagonia  within  its  limits.  Its  name  is  supposed  to 
come  from  tchile,  an  old  Feruvian  word  meaning  snow ; a word  not  un- 
naturally made  use  of  by  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  warm  and  sunny  regions  to 
the  north,  when  such  would  see  the  snow  clad  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  Bepublic  of  Chili. 

The  earliest  inliabitants  of  the  country,  so  far  as  known  to  Europeans, 
were  the  Araucarian  Indians,  a portion  of  whom  still  survive,  though,  of 
course,  in  very  reduced  numbers,  the  greater  part  having  either  died  out 
or  been  amalgainated  with  tlie  Spanish  or  other  occupants  of  the  district. 
Sho-tly  before  the  period  of  the  Spanish  discovery.  Chili  was  to  some 
extent,  under  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Feruvians  who,  under  one 
of  their  war-like  Incas,  had  invaded  the  territory  and  secured  a certain 
amount  of  authority.  B}'^  the  time,  however,  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in 
1535,  Feruvian  denomination  haB  come  to  an  end,  and  when  Fizarro  sent 
his  troops  into  the  country,  he  found  the  native  Araucarians  so  skillful 
and  so  courageous  that  the  first  efforts  of  his  troops  utterly  failed,  and  the 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  A subsequent  expedi- 
tion was,  however,  more  successful,  and  at  last,  after  severe  fighting,  the 
Spanish  general,  Valdivia,  founded  the  city  which  he  called  Santiago, 
after  the  celebrated  St.  lago  or  Jago  De  Compostella, — a city  once  the 
capital  of  Galicia  in  Spain.  Of  this  city  the  patron  saint  is  St.  lago  or  St. 
J allies,  the  elder,  (the  patron  saint  of  ail  Spain),  whose  body,  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  discovered  near  its  walls  by  the  miraculous  shining  of  a 
bright  star, — whence  its  name  Compo,;tella — campus  stelLoe — field  of  the 
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star.  The  body  of  the  Saint  was  removed  to  Chili  in  1829,  when  the 
five-pointed  star  was  adopted  as  the  national  symbol. 

The  resistance  of  the  Araiicarians  was  not,  however,  terminated  by 
this  success.  For  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  the  fierce 
struggle  was  maintained  with  unceasing  bloodshed  and  bitter  cruelties  on 
both  sides,  until  at  length  in  1722,  the  Araiicarians  accepted  the  river 
j3iobio  as  the  boundary  line  between  them  and  Spanish  Chili,  when  the 
territory  north  of  this  river  was  divided  into  thirteen  provinces  under  a 
governor,  and  all  rendered  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Spanish  Chili  until  the  year  1810. 
During  all  these  long  years  the  aim  of  every  Spanish  official  had  been 
simply  to  enrich  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chilians.  No  oppression  was  too  bitter  and  no  injustice  too  flagrant  to 
be  employed,  so  that  the  people  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their  con- 
querors, watched  and  longed  for  some  opportunity  of  throwing  off  their 
bondage.  At  length,  in  1810,  Spain  was  in  utter  confusion  through  the 
Napoleonic  invasion.  No  longer  able  to  defend  herself,  she  was  still  less 
able  to  maintain  those  armies  in  her  colonies  which  had  rendered  the 
tyranny  of  her  officers  possible.  The  Chilians  seized  the  opportunity  and 
took  the  first  step  towards  asserting  their  independence  by  deposing  the 
Spanish  governor  and  appointing  in  his  place  a committee  of  seven  elected 
by  themselves,  to  Avhom  they  entrusted  all  executive  power.  In  1811 
the  first  blood  was  spilt  in  defence  of  Chilian  independence.  A large  num 
her  of  royalist  troops  drawn  up  in  the  great  square  of  Santiago,  were 
there  attacked  by  the  patriot  troops  and  defeated,  so  that  on  the  20th  of 
December,  the  Chilian  government  was  vested  in  a triumvirate  and  Don 
Jose  Carrera  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 

In  1813,  however,  the  patriot  troops  were  so  defeated  by  the  Spani- 
ards that  the  Spanish  rule  was  restored ; a restoration  that  lasted  only 
until  1817,  when  the  patriots  were  again  siuicessful  on  the  field  of  Chaca- 
Inico.  The  native  government  was  now  entrusted  to  San  Martin  as  sup- 
reme director,  under  whom  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Maipu,  a battle 
which  secured  the  Chilian  independence. 

The  history  of  Chili,  therefore,  as  an  independent  Republic,  dates 
properly  from  the  year  1817,  when  General  O’Higgins  was  appointed 
Dictator,  an  office  that  he  held  until  1823,  when  General  Freire  succeeded 
him.  A period  of  seemingly  chronic  dissension  now  ensued,  so  that  gov- 
ernment succeeded  government  almost  as  rapidly  as  each  new  one  could 
be  formed.  At  last,  in  1828,  a constitution  was  promulgated  by  General 
Pinto,  which  gave  considerable  stability  to  the  republic.  In  1831  this 
constitution  was  revised,  so  that  in  1833  the  present  constitiition  was 
adopted,  under  which  Chili  has  attiuned  a very  higli  degree  of  political 
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stability  and  coininercijil  prosperity.  At  present  it  is  engaged  in  a kind 
of  war  with  Fern,  one  of  the  incidents  of  which  was  tlie  naval  tight  that 
took  place  a few  weeks  ago,  and  of  which  such  full  rejiorts  have  been 
furnished  by  our  newspapers. 

The  year  of  Chilian  independence  was  marked  by  the  issue  of  coins 
as  asserting  its  national  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  we  have  of  the 
year 


1817.  — Obverse,  a volcano  in  action,  with  value  un  peso  in  oval 
wreath  abov(;  the  smoke ; the  legend  reads  chile  independiente  while 
the  name  of  the  capital  Santiago  is  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Re- 
verse, a pillar,  surmounted  by  a globe  and  that  by  the  five-pointed  star, 
over  which  is  a scroll  inscribed  with  libertad.  The  legend  reads : 
UNION  Y FUERZA,  while  the  date  is  below. 

From  this  year,  1817,  down  to  1819  the  legend  remained  chile  in- 
DEPENDiENTE.  Froiii  1819  dowii  to  1834  it  read  estado  de  chile,  and 
Irom  1835  onwards  it  read  republica  de  chile. 

1818.  — The  gold  doubloon  issued  by  Chili  at  this  date  differed  con- 
siderably in  design  from  that  found  on  the  dollar.  Obverse — 


onza  de  oro,  or  gold  doubloon  of  chili. 


QUARTER  ONZA. 
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a group  of  mountain  summits  with  a condor  standing  on  a peak  at 
either  side,  while  over  all,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  is  seen  the  risen  sun, 
all  (mclosed  by  branches,  whose  stems  below  cross  each  other.  The 
legend  reads  el  estado  d chile  constit.  independiente,  with  the  date 
just  below  the  base  of  the  mountains.  This  design,  very  slightly  altered, 
onr  readers  will  remember  was  afterw’ards  adopted  by  Ecuador  after  its 
withdrawal  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

1823. — The  silver  coins  appeared  with  this  device,  and  bad  for  re- 
verse a pillar  crossed  by  two  standards  saltire,  and  siirmounted  by  a globe 
and  star,  all  within  brt  iiches,  the  legend  reading  por  la  razon  y la 
FUERZA  S 8 E O F.  I.  1823. 

1833.  — Obverse,  as  in  1817 ; reverse,  a flying  condor. 

1834. — Obverse  and  reverse  as  in  1817. 

On  a second  issue  of  this  year,  the  device  was  changed  to  the  follow- 
ing : Obverse,  a shield,  charged  with  the  star  and  surmounted  by  a plume 
of  three  feathers,  dividing  the  value  8 — r all  within  branches;  the  legend 
reads  republica  de  chile,  s,  with  date.  Rev'erse,  a condor  to  left,  stoop- 
ing over  a broken  chain,  part  of  which  is  in  his  beak  and  part  in  his  right 
talon  ; leg.  por  la  razon  y la  fubrza. 


CHILIAN  PESO  or  DOLLAR. 1834. 

1849. — On  a gold  proclamation  piece  of  this  year  passing  current 
for  a quarter  of  doubloon,  we  have,  obverse,  a shield  containing  the  five- 
pointed  star.  The  arms  of  Chili,  surmounted  by  the  plume  of  three  feath- 
ers, supported  by  a llama  and  a condor,  with  legend  republica  de  chile 
and  date.  Reverse,  an  outstretched  hand  lies  on  a volume  inscribed 
0 iNSTiTUCioN  as  if  in  the  act  of  swearing,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine 
down  from  above.  The  legend  reading  ioualdad  ante  la  lei. 
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1853. — Obverse,  device  siniiltir  to  last,  but  with  the  value  below 
the  branches  ; reverse,  a condor  standing-  up  erect  with  a serpent  in  its 
mouth  ; in  the  right  talon  an  o\tJ  shield  charged  with  the  fasces  and 
seventeen  stars  ; legend,  for  la  razon  y la  fuerza  and  date. 

In  1865  there  was  issued  the  plate  Dollar  or  Peso  of  Copiapo,  having 
on  the  obverse  simply  the  star  on  a shield,  with  copiapo  chili  z p,  while 
the  reverse  had  the  date  1865,  but  was  without  device  or  design  of  any  sort. 

1869. — Obverse  and  reverse  as  in  1853. 

On  a variety,  the  condor  is  found  facing  right,  though  in  other  respects 
the  design  is  simil-arto  the  other  issue.  This  design, we  believe,  continues 
still  in  use.  There  are  now  gold  coins  of  half,  five,  and  ten  dollars 
each ; silver,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  cents,  and  one  dollar ; with  one 
and  two  cent  bronze  pieces,  composed  of  zinc  and  nickel,  of  these  latter, 
the  circulation  is  restricted  in  amount  to  $100,000. 


CHILIAN  PESO. — 1875. 
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Tlie  Sou  Tokens  of  Montreal-  -(Continued.  ) 

22.  Open  bouquet,  consisting  of  one  rose,  six  rose  leaves,  three  sham- 
rocks, one  ear  and  one  blade  of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  three  thistle 
leaves,  one  forming  the  centre,  two  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  left. 
On  the  top  in  the  centre  is  one  blade  of  wheat.  Very  long  flownng  ribbon 
to  right  and  left.  This  die  is  cracked  across  the  letters  u and  l in 
AGRICULTURE.  Reverse,  an  open  wreath  of  eighteen  leaves  ; no  bow,  but 
leaves  as  in  number  7 ; sprigs  and  branches  very  light.  Both  ends  of  the 
wreath  pass  close  to  the  last  stroke  of  n in  Montreal.  “ un  sou  ” more 
open  and  no  dot  over  the  o;  with  plain  edge. 

23.  Bouquet  same  as  15.  Reverse,  open  wreath  of  eighteen  leaves. 
Slender,  triangular  bow,  with  two  ribbons  below,  close  to  the  letters  t and 
E in  MONTREAL.  The  words  un  sou  close  together,  with  dot  over  and  very 
close  to  the  letter  o ; edge  plain. 

24.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  five  leaves,  two  shamrocks,  one  ear 
of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  thistle  leaves,  one  over  the  centre,  one 
leaf  as  in  number  2,  between  thistles,  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  left.  An 
open  bow  to  left  and  two  ribbons  to  right.  Reverse,  open  wreath  of 
twenty  leaves  with  sprigs ; the  top  leaf  but  one  on  the  right  side  almost 
touches  the  letter  n in  token.  Flat  open  bow. 

25.  Same  as  last,  but  in  brass. 

26.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  six  leaves,  one  shamrock,  one  blade 
and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  two  leaves,  one  over  the  centre, 
one  ear  and  four  blades  of  wheat  to  left,  one  of  which  touches  the  letter  l 
in  AGRICULTURE,  with  a long  ribbon  to  left  and  right.  Reverse,  a close 
wreath  of  twenty  leaves ; very  large  open  bow,  with  ribbon  entwined 
round  the  stem  of  the  wreath  which  nearl}’^  touches  the  letters  n and  e in 
MONTREAL.  A dot  over  the  o which  is  near  to  the  upper  line. 

27.  Obverse,  same  as  number  24,  but  the  flowers  arranged  slightly 
differently.  Reverse,  the  same  as  number  20. 

28.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  with  bud,  two  leaves,  two  ears  and 
one  blade  of  wheat  to  right ; one  thistle,  two  leaves,  two  sliamrocks,  one 
blade  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  left.  No  bow,  but  strings  to  right  and  left. 
Reverse,  wreath  of  laurel,  with  thirty-two  leaves  with  sprigs  between. 
Very  large  open  bow  with  the  ribbon  over  the  front  of  the  wreath.  One 
end  of  the  ribbon  is  on  the  letter  t,  the  other  is  between  the  r and  the  e 
in  MONTREAL,  while  the  dot  is  over  the  o.  The  edge  is  plain. 

29.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  six  leaves,  two  ears  and  three 
blades  of  wheat  to  right ; very  large  thistle,  one  leaf,  three  shamrocks  and 
two  broad  blades  of  wheat  to  left.  Riblion  same  as  last.  Inscription  punc- 
tuated as  in  number  27,  but  with  the  words  very  close  to  each  other. 
Reverse,  as  last,  with  plain  edge. 
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30.  Same  as  last,  but  in  brass. 

31.  Very  open  bouquet,  consisting  of  one  rose,  eight  leaves  (two  of 
which  near  the  to[)  of  the  bouquet)  turn  over  towards  the  left,  one  shani- 
rock  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  right;  large  thistle,  two  leaves,  three 
shamrocks,  one  ear  and  two  blades  of  wheat  to  left ; on  the  top  a 
sprig  of  shamrock  with  three  leaves.  Very  long  ribbons  to  right  and  left. 
Top  of  bouquet  quite  close  to  the  inscription.  Reverse,  wreath  as  on 
number  28,  but  with  forty  leaves,  twenty-two  to  right  and  eighteen  to  left. 
Same  kind  of  bow  as  on  number  28,  but  the  end  of  the  ribbon  to  h Jt 
turns  upward  immediately  over  the  letter  t.  No  dot  over  the  o.  The 
words  UN  sou  are  inclined  towards  the  right  side  of  tlie  wreatli,  while  the 
edge  is  plain. 

32.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose  and  bud,  with  four  leaves,  four 
shamrocks,  one  ear  of  wheat  inclined  over  the  rose  to  right;  twc  tliistles, 
three  leaves  (one  of  which  forms  the  centre),  two  shamrocks,  one  rose  leaf, 
two  blades  and  one  ear  of  wlieat  to  left,  with,  on  the  top,  three  blades  of 
wheat.  Very  slender,  open  bow  to  right  and  two  ribbons  to  left.  Reverse 
wreath  of  seventeen  leaves,  nine  to  right  and  eight  to  left ; slender,  trian- 
gular bow  and  small  ribbon.  The  stem  of  the  left  side  of  the  wreath 
passes  between  the  r and  the  e in  Montreal,  while  the  top  of  the  wreath 
is  very  open  and  the  edge  is  plain. 

33.  Bouquet  consists  of  two  thistles,  three  leaves  (one  large  and  one 
small),  one  of  the  larger  ones  forming  the  centre  of  the  bouquet,  with 
three  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  right ; one  rose,  live  leaves  (one 
turning  over  the  centre  thistle  leaf),  a three-leaved  sprig  of  shamrock, 
live  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  left.  A small,  but  thick,  bow  to  left, 
with  short  ribbons  hanging  down  to  right.  The  ear  of  wheat  to  right, 
nearly  touches  the  lirst  m in  commerce.  Reverse,  a heavy  wreath  of 
twenty-four  maple  leaves,  connected  by  a double  bow ; the  ribbons  are 
twined  round  the  ends  of  the  wreath,  whose  top  leaves  touch  each  other. 
In  the  centre  of  the  wreath  in  very  bold  letters  are  the  words  un  sou, 
while  the  inscription  reads  banque  du  peuple.  Montreal.  This  is  a very 
thick  coin  having  milled  edges. 

34.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose  and  bud,  seven  leaves,  one  thistle, 
two  shamrocks,  one  large  leaf  and  one  ear  of  wheat  to  right ; one  rose, 
two  buds,  one  thistle  with  two  leaves  (one  of  which  turns  over  the  centre), 
two  shamrocks,  two  ears  of  wheat  with  small  blades  to  left ; a large  open 
and  slender  bow,  and  one  ribbon  to  left,  and  one  curved  ribbon  to  right. 
Inscription,  *trade  and  agriculture*  lowp:r  Canada,  Jiever.se,  a wreath 
composed  of  twenty-one  laurel  leaves  to  left,  and  twenty-seven  long, 
slender  leaves  to  right,  bound  by  a double  l>ow  to  right  and  left  with  two 
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short  ribbons  below.  In  the  centre  of  the  wreath  are  the  words  un  sou, 
with  inscription  bank  of  Montreal  token,  and  edge  plain. 

(Tb  be  continued^ 


English,  and  Irish  Bank  Tokens. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  English  coinage  system,  must  ever  be 
noticed  the  series  of  Bank  tokens  that  were  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a regular  silver  currency. 

In  1797  the  first  of  these  extraordinaiy  issues  took  place  in  the  per- 
mission granted  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall  Company, — to  countermark 
Spanish  dollars  by  placing  on  the  neck  of  the  bust  of  the  Spanish  sover- 
eign, the  device  of  the  king’s  head,  with  which  the  silver  plate  sold  in 
Great  Britain  was  customarily  stamped.  These  dollars,  when  thus  stamp- 
ed, were  to  pass  current  in  the  kingdom  for  their  face  value  and  to  be  a 
legal  tender.  The  order  for  the  stamping  of  these  coins  was  given  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  during  that  year  no  less  a number  than  2,325,099 
were  issued,  each  to  pass  current  for  four  shillings  and  nine  pence  of 
British  money.  Tiiese  counterra arked  dollars  are  now  exceedingly  rare, 
the  result  chiefiy  of  the  fact  that  within  seven  months  of  the  passing  of 
the  act  to  authorize  their  issue,  all  in  circulation  were  called  in  by  the 
bank  and  declared  to  be  current  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  October  of 
the  same  year. 

In  1804  we  learn  from  Buding  that  the  same  kind  of  dollars  were 
then  in  course  of  issue,  but  the  writer  fails  to  give  us  any  account 
of  them.  In  that  year,  however,  the  treasury  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
mint  to  prepare  the  stamp  for  impressing  them,  so  as  to  be  in  an  octagon 
form.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  counterfeiting,  so  that  in  May 
of  that  same  year,  the  Government  employed  Messrs.  Boulton  of  Soho  to 
strike  dollars  for  general  circulation.  These  dollars  have  on  the  obverse  a 
head  of  the  king  to  I'ight,  laureated,  with  the  bust  draped,  while  the 
inscription  reads  georgius  hi  dei  gratia  rex.  On  tlie- reverse,  we  have  in 
the  centre  of  an  oval,  Britania  seated,  having  in  her  outstretched  right 
hand  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  a spear,  while  at  her  feet  are  a 
cornucopia  and  a bee  hive.  In  the  border  enclosing  this  oval  figure,  we 
have  the  value  five  shillings  above  and  dollar  below.  This  oval  is 
surmounted  by  a mural  or  ci\dc  crown,  while  the  whole  of  this  central 
device  separates  the  legend  bank  of  England  ; the  date  1804  is  in  the 
base.  Of  these  dollars  1,211,484  were  issued  in  this  year. 

By  1811  the  price  of  silver  had  so  risen  in  England,  that  in  March  of 
tills  year,  the  treasury  directed  that  the  dollar  previously  current 
should  be  raised  in  value  to  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  while  in  July  the 
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Bank  of  England  was  allowed  to  issue  bank  tokens  of  the  following  values: 
Five  shillings  and  six  pence,  three  shillings,  one  shilling  and  six  pence  ; 
of  these  the  obverse  bore  the  head  of  the  king  to  right,  with  inscription 
OKOROius  in  DEI  GRATIA  BEX,  and  the  reverse,  the  words  bank  token 
with  the  value  and  year  of  issue. 

In  September  of  this  same  year  there  was  a second  issue  of  tokens 
of  the  three  shillings,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  values.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1813  another  issue  of  bank  tokens  of  the  three  shillings  and  one 
and  sixpence  values  took  place.  In  1817  a national  silver  currency  was 
issued,  on  which  the  farther  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  tokens  and 
dollars  was  stopped,  while  steps  were  taken  to  recall  those  in  circulation. 
This,  however,  was  foimd  to  be  a task  requiring  several  years  before  all 
the  people  were  aware  of  the  fact  or  complied  with  the  orders,  though  all 
fbe  time  running  the  risk  of  finding  their  coins  depreciated  in  value  by 
falling  from  a face  value  to  that  simply  of  bullion. 

IRISH  BANK  TOKENS. 

The  silver  currency  of  Ireland  was  always  far  inferior  to  that  used 
in  England.  Accordingly,  when  that  of  England  became  poor,  that  in 
Ireland  went  down  still  farther,  in  addition  to  becoming  extremely  scarce. 
In  1801,  there  was  issued  by  the  Baak  of  Ireland  a six  shilling  token, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  same  head  of  the  king  as  appeared  on  the  Bank 
of  England  five  shilling  dollar  of  this  date,  but  on  the  reverse,  having 
seated  a figure  of  Hibernia,  resembling  that  used  on  the  Wood  half  pen- 
nies, with  her  left  arm  resting  on  a harp,  and  on  her  outstretched  right 
arm  an  olive  branch.  Above,  is  the  inscription  bank  of  Ireland  token, 
and  in  the  exergue  the  date  1804  and  the  value,  six  shillings,  in  two 
lines. 

In  1805,  to  meet  the  demand  for  small  change,  the  bank  now  issued 
tokens  for  small  sums.  On  the  reverse  was  the  king’s  head,  with  the 
inscription  geobgius  hi  dei  gratia,  and  on  the  reverse  the  words  bank 
TOKEN,  FIVE  PENCE,  IRISH,  with  date,  1805.  Another  series,  issued  later, 
consisted  of  tokens  precisely  similar,  except  being  of  twice  the  value  and 
having  this  expressed  on  the  reverse. 

In  1808  another  denomination  was  added  to  these  tokens  by  the 
bank  in  the  shape  of  one  of  thirty  pence,  Irish,  exactly  similar  to  those 
for  six  shillings,  except  reduced  in  size  and  having  on  the  reverse  the 

words  BANK  TOKEN,  XXX  PENCE,  IRISH. 

In  1813  a second  issue  took  place  of  these  tokens,  ha^dng  on  the 
obverse  the  king’s  head  with  the  inscription  gborgius  hi  dei  gratia  rex, 
1813,  and  on  the  reverse  the  value  in  words.  On  the  tokens  for  ten  and 
five  pence  each,  the  obverse  had  the  king’s  liead  with  georghts  hi  dei 
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GRATIA  REX,  while  the  reverse  had  within  a wreath  of  shamrock  leaves  the 
value  in  words  as  bank  token,  ten  or  five  pence,  irish,  1813.  All 
these  tokens  remained  in  circulation  until  gradually  the  bank  recalled 
them  by  stopping  them  as  they  were  paid  in,  and  so  they  went  gradually 
out  of  use. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

H.  S.,  St.  Louis.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Kentucky  pieces.  The 
first,  and  by  far  the  more  rare,  is  really  a Canadian  piece.  On  the  oh-  - 
verse  is  a figure  of  Hope  to  the  left,  ^vith  an  anchor  beside  her,  present- 
ing two  children  to  Liberty,  a female  figure  holding  the  liberty-staff  and 
cap  in  her  left  hand ; behind  her  is  an  inverted  cornucopia,  empt^dng  its 
contents  on  the  ground,  while  in  front  is  an  olive  branch.  The  legend 
reads  British  settlement  of  Kentucky  with  date  below,  1796.  On  the 
reverse  is  a figure  of  Britannia,  facing  left ; her  left  arm  resting  on  the 
shield,  her  right  one  holding  a spear,  while  her  head  is  drooping  forward ; 
at  her  feet  there  is  lying  the  fasces,  the  scales  of  justice,  and  a broken 
sword  ; while  the  cap  of  liberty  is  seen  rising  from  the  ground,  the  legend 
reading  payable  by  p.  p.  p.  myddelton.  This  token  is  found  in  both 
silver  and  copper.  On  a variety  of  this  obverse  we  have  a different 
reverse.  In  a plain  border  surrounding  the  field  is  the  inscription  one 
HALF  PENNY  ; wliile  ill  the  field  in  four  lines  we  read  copper  company  of 
UPPER  CANADA.  This  is  a token  known,  as  yet,  only  in  copper. 

These  tokens  were  issued  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Boulton 
tk  Watt  of  Birmingham,  and  were  e\ddently  intended  for  a currency. 
Both  of  them  are  extremely  rare,  so  that  a great  service  would  be  done  to 
numismatic  science  by  the  person  that  will  bring  to  light  any  facts  respec- 
ting their  origin ; this  Kentucky  settleinent,  the  Mr.  Middleton  whose 
name  appears  on  them,  if  ever  there  was  any  such  settlement  or  such  an 
individual,  or  lastly,  any  accurate  information  respecting  the  design. 

The  other  Kentucky  tokens  are  by  no  means  common,  yet  do  not 
approach  in  rarity  to  those  we  have  just  described,  These  latter  ones 
were  undoubtedly  prepared  inJLancaster,  England,  and  are  c9S\^cAKentucky 
tokens,  simply  because  the  initial  letter  of  that  state,  k,  is  found  at  the 
summit  of  the  triangle  or  pyramid,  which  appears  on  the  obverse.  Of 
these  tokens  there  are  two  varieties : on  the  first,  the  obverse  presents 
us  with  a hand  holding  a scroll  inscribed  our  cause  is  just,  with  le- 
gend UNANIMITY  IS  THE  STRENGTH  OF  SOCIETY';  rcversc,  a triangle  or  py- 
ramid of  fifteen  stars  united  by  rings,  eaeh  star  bearing  the  initial  of 
one  of  the  States,  with  legend,  e pluribus  unum.  One  variety  of  these 
tokens  is  very  thin  in  its  metal,  while  anotlier  one  is  of  metal  of  such 
thickness,  that  it  can  bear  the  lettering  round  the  edge — payable  in 

LANCASTER,  LONDON  OR  BRISTOL. 
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Grecian  Silver  Coins. 

lu  the  eastern  district  of  Europe  there  is  a country  with  which  we 
are  yet  in  many  respects  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  At  present,  this 
has  been  divided  into  tlie  two  territories  of  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria,  but  in 
former  times  it  was  called  Thrace,  and  included  all  tlie  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black  Sea  on  the  East,  and  Macedonia 
on  the  south  and  west.  At  what  period  or  by  what  people  this  county 
was  first  inhabited  is  unknown,  but  the  fierce  and  savage  character  of  its 
tribes  was  well  known.  At  a very  early  date,  Grecian  colonies  found 
their  way  northward,  and  about  the  year  660  b.  c.,  we  find  one  cf  these 
settling  down  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus,  and  there  founding  a 
city' called  afterwards  called  Abdera.  Mythology  claims  Hercules  as  the 
/ounder,  he  having  slain  Diomedes,  who  kept  in  the  locality  the  horses  which 
he  fed  on  human  fiesh,  and  after  whose  sister  the  town  was  called  Abdera. 
Herodotus,  however,  says  it  was  founded  by  Timesias  of  Clazomene.  In 
a little  while  the  colony  shared  the  experience  known  by  most  of  such  set- 
tlements, in  being  attacked  by  the  native  Thracians  and  overcome  by  their 
troops,  so  that  the  new'  colony  was  swe])t  away.  In  about  a century,  how- 
ever, that  is  in  541  b.  c.  the  people  of  Seos  or  Teos,  a Greek  city  of  Ionia 
ill  .^^sia  Minor,  fleeing  from  the  advancing  Persians,  took  refuge  in  the 
locality,  and  rebuilt  the  ruined  city.  This  soon  became  of  considerable 
importance,  and  was  described  by  an  Athenian  writer  in  408  b.  c.  as  very 
flourishing.  Within  another  century  it  seems  to  have  fallen  behind  and 
hen  gradually  dropped  out  of  note. 


SILVER  DI-DRACHM  OF  ABDERA.  550  B.  C. 

The  di-drachm  we  illustrate  has  on  the  obverse  a grifton,  an  animal 
sacred  to  Apollo,  the  guardian  deity  of  Teos,  while  above  its  head  we 
have  a portion  of  the  name  of  the  city.  The  second  letter  resembles  the 
Roman  p rather  than  the  ordinary  Greek  mark  for  that  letter,  and  thus 
indicated  the  great  antiquity  of  the  coin  itself.  On  the  reverse  is  a punch 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  indent,  showing  that  this  has  now  been 
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taken  in  hands  by  the  artist,  and  that  he  desired  to  make  something  more 
graceful  that  had  hitherto  been  seen.  This  peculiarity  of  the  punch  mark 
witli  the  Archaic  character  of  the  griffon  and  the  shape  of  tlie  letters  in 
the  inscription,  all  show  that  this  coin  must  have  been  amongst  the  first 
issued  by  the  colony  of  Ahdera,  and  struck  there  about  the  year 
.550,  B.  c. 

OL  AZOMEN  E. 

N ear  the  |)resent  Gulf  of  Smyrna  is  a little  mass  of  ruins  now  called 
KELisMAN,  all  that  remains  of  the  former  influential  city  of  Clazomene,  one 
of  tlie  twelve  cities  that  constituted  the  great  Ionic  confederation  The 
city  liad  for  a long  time  acknowledged  a kind  of  feudal  superiority  in 
Athens,  not  always,  however,  practically  admitted. 


DI-DRAOHM  UF  CLAZOMENE,  PROBABLY  ABOUT  500  B.  C. 

The  coin  we  illustrate  is  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  from  the 
jieculiarities  of  the  punch  mark  on  the  reverse.  On  the  obverse  is  the  lion — 
the  customary  design  on  the  coins  of  this  city,  while  on  the  reverse  is  the 
indent  of  the  punch  mark,  this  time  a simple,  clean  cut,  square.  In  the 
middle,  however,  of  this  indent  is  another  symbol,  that  of  a wunged  boar, 
a well  known  type  of  Clazomene.  In  this  pecidiarity  of  the  design  within 
the  indent,  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  placings  of  a design  on  the  reverse 
of  a coin. 


GYRENE.  ' 

On  the  African  continent,  just  west  of  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  lies, 
in  a peculiarly  sheltered  nook,  a district  to  which  has  been  given  in  an- 
cient times  the  name  of  Fentapolis,  because  comprising  within  its  limits 
five  princijial  cities,  and  sometimes  Cyrenaica,  because  of  the  name  of  its 
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chief  city,  Cyreiie.  About  640  b.  c.  Battus,  chief  in  tlie  island  of  Thci'a, 
then  subject  to  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  African  mainland,  and  there 
founded  the  colony  to  which  he- gave  the  name  of  Cyrene.  Neighboring 
cities  quickly  grew  up  around  it,  all  of  which  claimed  a measure  of  self- 
government  and  independence  until,  at  length,  these  all  threw  off  its  yoke 
and  became  fully  self-governing.  Among  the  natural  products  of  the 
country  was  the  plant  called  Silphium.  This  was  taken  by  the  colonists 
as  tlie  emblem  of  the  country,  and  a branch  carried  annually  to  Delphi. 
For  three  liundred  years  Cyrene  continued  to  Hourish,  its  natural  situation 
rendering  it  exceedingly  fertile,  wliile  its  position  attracted  to  it  (ionsider- 
able  commerce.  About  321  b.  c.  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  incorporated  it 
with  Egypt,  and  in  96  b.  c.  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans  who  made  it,  along  with  the  island  of  Crete,  a provincie. 
The  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  led  to  such  a massacre  of 
the  iuhal)itants  tliat  Cyrene  fell  into  a condition  of  feebleness  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  so  that  to. day  it  is  simply  a home  for  the  wan- 
dering Arabs. 


In  his  engraving,  our  artist  has  unfortunately  reversed  the  design,  so 
that  we  see  the  coin  as  it  appears  backwards.  The  letters  between  the 
branches  read^  £rom  left  to  right,  and  are  arranged  in  two  lines — K W P A 
forming  the  first  part  of  the  word  Cyrenaica. 

maronea. 

Maronea  was  one  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Thrace,  and  presum- 
ably founded  about  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from  Maron,  a companion  of  Osiris.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  Thracian  horse,  an  animal  for  which  Thrace  was  so  celebra- 
ted ; while  on  the  reverse  is  the  indent  as  usual  on  coins  of  this  early 
period,  but  now  filled  in  with  a second  type,  a vine  branch  within  that  of  a 
bunches  on  grapes,  the  customary  emblem  or  symbol  of  the  city  Maronea. 
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Around  this  indent  we  have  a Greek  word,  the  name  most  probably  of 


DI-DRACHM  OF  MARONEA. 

some  magistrate  or  governor  of  the  city.  The  style  of  the  coin  would 
indicate  a period  about  that  of  Alexander  the  First. 


ACANTHUS. 


DI-DRACHM  OF  ACANTHUS. 

Another  of  these  cities  of  Northern  Greece,  only  this  time 
in  Macedonia  proper,  was  Acanthus.  On  the  obverse  is  a repre- 
sentation of  a light  between  a bull  and  a lion,  probably  an  Oriental 
symbol,  as  we  have  formerly  explained  of  the  struggle  between  the 
strength  of  the  sun,  represented  by  the  lion  overcoming  the  damps  and 
vapors  of  the  earth,  represented  by  the  bull.  Below  the  design  are  the 
final  letters  of  a name  A/IEXIO^,  suj)posed  to  have  been  a magistrate  in 
the  city.  On  the  reverse  is  the  usual  square  indent,  only  tliis  time  appear- 
ing as  divided  into  four  distinct  compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a 
symmetrical,  raised  geometrical  figure,  ornamented  with  a fine  frosting  of 
dots.  In  the  border  is  the  name  of  the  city  of  AKviJSi-JlONN,  very  finely 
and  distinctly  cut,  showing  a great  advance  either  in  the  skill  of  this  par- 
ticular engraver  or  in  the  general  art  ideas  and  performances  of  the 
period.  The  date  of  this  fine  coin  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Alexander 
the  First. 
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Tlie  Coins  ot  the  United  States. 

On  Februaiy  9th,  1791,  appeared  in  Dimlaps  American  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, of  Philadelphia,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a mint  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  coins  for  the  use  of  the  new  Republic ; a want  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  money  manufactured  by  the 
printers,  and  with  which  the  States  had  been  flooded  for  so  many  years  be- 
fore and  after  the  Revolution. 

“With  regard  to  the  number  of  difterent  pieces  which  shall  compose  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  two  things  are  to  be  consulted  ; convenience  of 
circulation  and  cheapness  of  the  coinage.  The  first  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  last;  but  as  far  as  they  can  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  is  desirable 
to  do  it.  Numerous  small  (if  not  too  minute)  subdivisions  assist  circulation, 
but  the  multiplication  of  the  smaller  kinds  increases  the  expense  ; the  same 
process  being  necessary  to  a small  as  to  a large  piece. 

As  it  is  easy  to  add  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  begin  with  a small  num- 
ber till  experience  shall  decide  whether  any  other  kinds  are  necessary.  The 
following,  it  is  conceived,  ^vill  be  sufficient  in  the  commencement: 

One  gold  piece  equal  in  weight  and  value  to  ten  units  or  dollars. 

One  gold  piece,  equal  to  a tenth  part  of  the  former,  and  which  shall  be 
a unit  or  a dollar. 

One  silver  piece  which  shall  also  be  a mint  or  dollar. 

One  silver  piece  which  shall  be  in  weight  and  value  a tenth  part  cf  the 
silver  unit  or  dollar. 

One  copper  piece  which  shall  be  of  the  value  of  a hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar. 

One  other  copper  piece  which  shall  be  half  the  value  of  the  former. 

The  largest  copper  piece  will  nearly  answer  to  the  half  penny  sterling, 
and  the  smallest,  of  course,  to  the  farthing.  Pieces  of  very  small  value  are  a 
great  accommodation  and  the  means  of  a beneficial  economy  to  the  poor,  by 
enabling  them  to  purchase  in  small  portions,  and  at  a more  reasonable  rate, 
the  necessaries  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  If  they  are  only  cents  the 
lowest  price  for  any  portion  of  a vendible  commodity,  however  inconsiderable 
in  quantity,  will  be  a cent ; if  there  are  half  cents  it  will  be  a half  cent ; and 
in  a great  number  of  cases  exactly  the  same  things  will  be  sold  for  a half 
cent,  which,  if  there  were  none,  would  cost  a cent.  But  a half  cent  is  low 
enough  for  the  minimum  of  price.  Excessive  minuteness  would  defeat  its 
object.  To  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  procure  necessaries  cheap,  is  to 
enable  them  with  more  comfort  to  themselves,  to  labor  for  less,  the  advant- 
ages of  which  need  no  comment. 

The  dollar  is  recommended  by  its  correspondency  with  the  present  coin 
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of  that  name  (the  Spanish  American  piece  of  eight  reals)  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed  to  be  a substitute,  which  will  facilitate  its  ready  adaption  as  such  in 
the  minds  of  the  citizens.  The  disme  or  tenth,  the  cent  or  hundredth,  the 
mille  or  thousandth  are  proper  because  they  express  the  jDroportions  which 
they  are  intended  to  designate.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  meaning 
of  these  terms  will  not  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
language  from  which  they  are  borrowed.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
length  and  in  some  degree  the  clumsiness  of  some  of  the  corresponding  terms 
in  English  did  not  discourage  us  from  preferring  them.  It  is  useful  to  have 
names  which  signify  the  things  to  which  they  belong.  The  word  “ cent  ” 
being  in  use  in  various  transactions  and  instruments  will,  without  much  diffi- 
culty be  understood  as  the  hundredth,  and  the  half  cent,  of  com-se,  as  the  two 
hundredth  part. 

The  volume  or  size  of  each  piece  is  a matter  of  more  consequence  than 
its  denomination.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  surface  the  more  the 
piece  will  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  friction  or  wear.  For  this  reason  it  is 
desirable  to  render  the  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  as  great  as 
may  consist  with  neatness  and  good  appearance.  Hence  the  form  of  the 
double  Guinea  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  half  Johannes. 

As  it  is  of  consequence  to  fortify  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  dollar,  it 
may  be  best  to  let  the  form  and  size  of  the  new  one,  as  far  as  the  quantity  of 
silver  (the  alloy  being  less)  permits,  agree  with  the  form  and  size  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  diameter  may  be  the  same. 

The  tenth  may  be  in  a jpean  between  the  Spanish  one-eighth  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  a dollar. 

The  copper  coins  may  be  formed  merely  with  a view  to  good  appearance, 
as  any  difference  in  the  wearing  that  can  result  from  difference  of  form  can 
be  of  little  consequence  in  reference  to  that  metal. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  weight  of  the  cent  may  be  eleven  pennyweight. 
which  will  about  correspond  with  the  value  of  the  copper  and  the  expense  of 
the  coinage.  This  will  be  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  intrinsic  value,  as  far  as 
regard  to  the  convenient  size  of  the  coins  will  permit ; and  the  deduction  of 
the  expense  of  coinage  in  this  case  will  be  the  more  proper,  as  the  copper 
coins,  which  have  been  current  hitherto,  have  passed  till  lately  for  much 
more  than  their  intrinsic  value.  Taking  the  weight,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  size  of  the  cent  may  be  nearly  that  of  the  piece  herewith  transmitted, 
which  weighs  ten  dwt.  eleven  grs.  ten  m.  Two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cent  will  suffice  for  the  diameter  of  the  haK  cent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  expedient,  according  to  general  practice,  to 
make  the  copper  coinage  an  object  of  profit ; but  where  this  is  done  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  effectual  secm-ity  against 
(jounterfeits.  This  consideration,  concurring  with  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  preserving  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  of  a country,  seems 
to  outweigh  the  consideration  of  jjrofit. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  size  of  the  cent  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  it 
is  rather  greater  than  might  be  wished,  if  it  could  with  propriety  and  safety 
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be  made  less ; !inc>  shoixld  tlie  value  of  copper  continue  to  decline,  as  it  has 
done  for  some  time  past,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  will  long  remain  a 
fit  metal  for  money.  This  has  led  to  a consideration  of  the  expediency  of 
uniting  a snail  proportion  of  silver  with  the  copper,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
lessen  the  bulk  of  the  inferior  coins.  For  this  there  are  precedents  in  several 
parts  of  Europe.  In  France  the  composition  which  is  called  “ billion,”  has 
consisted  of  one  part  silver  and  four  parts  copper,  according  to  which  pro- 
portion a cent  might  contain  seventeen  grains^  defraying  out  of  the  material 
the  expense  of  coinage.  The  convenience  of  size  is  a recommendation  of  such 
a species  of  coin ; but  it  is  not  proposed  on  account  of  the  liability  to  counter- 
feit. The  effect  of  so  small  a quantity  of  silver  in  comparatively  so  large  a 
quantity  of  copper,  could  easily  be  imitated  by  a mixture  of  other  metals  of 
less  value,  and  the  temptation  of  doing  it  would  not  be  inconsiderable. 

The  devices  of  the  coins  are  far  from  being  matters  of  indifference,  as 
they  may  be  mac  e vehicles  of  useful  impressions.  They  ought  therefore  to 
be  emblematical,  but  without  losing  sight  of  simplicity.  The  fewer  sharp 
points  and  angles  there  are  the  less  will  be  the  loss  by  wearing.” 

An  Act  approved  April  2d,  1792,  Section  10,  reads  : That  upon  said 

coins  respectively  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an 
inscription  of  the  word  ‘Liberty’  and  the  year  of  the  coinage;  and  upon 
the  reverse  of  each  of  the  copper  coins  there  shall  be  an  inscription  which 
shall  express  the  denomination  of  the  piece,  namely,  ‘cent’  or  ‘half  cent,’  as 
the  case  may  require.” 

An  Act  apjxroved  May  8th,  1792,  reads:  “ The  Director  of  the  mint, 

with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  and  purchase  a quantity  of  copper,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  and  that  the  said  Director,  as  soon  as  the  needful  preparations 
shall  be  made,  cause  the  copper  by  him  purchased  to  be  coined  at  the  mint, 
into  cents  and  half  cents,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  thence  to  issixe  into  circulation.” 

That  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  time  when  there  shall 
have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  said  Director,  in  cents  and  half  cents, 
a sum  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  time  shall  forthwith  be 
announced  by  the  Treasurer  in  at  least  two  newspapers,  published  at  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  no  copper  coins 
or  pieces  whatsoever,  except  the  said  cents  and  half  cents,  shall  pass  current 
as  money  or  shall  be  paid,  or  offered,  or  received  in  payment  for  axiy  debt, 
demand,  or  thing  whatsoever ; and  all  copper  coins  or  pieces,  except  the  said 
cents  and  half  cents,  which  shall  be  paid,  or  offered,  or  received  in  payment, 
contrary  to  prohibition  aforesaid  shall  he  forfeited^  and  every  person  by  whom 
any  of  them  shall  have  been  so  paid,  offered,  or  received  in  payment,  shall 
also  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  which  forfeit  and  penalty  shall  and  may  be 
recovered  with  costs  of  suit,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  shall  give  iff 
formation  of  the  occurrence. 
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In  Dunlap's  A.merican  Daily  Advertiser  of  September  1st,  1792,  we 
find  the  Mint  Director’s  advertisement,  which  runs  thus: — 

THE  HIGHEST*  PRICE 

Will  be  Given  for 
OLD  COPPEK, 

At  the  Mint, 

North  Seventh  street.  No.  29.  September  1,  eot. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  call  for  copper  did  not  meet  with  the  de- 
sired success  owing  to  the  lack  of  crude  metal  in  the  country  at  that  period  ; 
(the  first  copper  purchased  was  on  September  11th,  1792 — six  pounds)  conse- 
quently the  price  advanced  so  that  the  standard  weight  of  the  cent  was  re- 
duced to  eight  and  two-thirds  dwt.  the  half  cent  in  proportion  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1793,  (the  coins  often  vary  from  eight  and  one-third  to  nine  dwt). ; 
even  this  reduction  did  not  make  a profitable  enterprise  of  coining  copper, 
as  is  shown  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Washington,  on  January  26th, 
1796,  by  which  the  legal  weight  of  the  cent  was  further  reduced  to  seven  dwt., 
a decrease  of  four  dwt.  from  its  original  weight.  No  further  change  was 
made  in  weight  until  the  copper  cents  were  superceded  in  1857  by  the  nickle 
cents. 

The  first  record  of  the  amount  of  cents  coined  was  when  the  Chief  Coiner 
delivered  to  the  Treasurer,  on  March  1st,  1793,  11,178  cents. 

To  strike  off  so  many  cents  necessary  to  supply  the  country,  many  dies 
were  used  (and  the  present  method  of  duplicating  not  then  being  known)  on 
account  of  breakage  or  an  improved  design,  so  that  we  now  have  quite  a 
number  of  types  and  varieties  of  each,  which  we  now  proceed  to  describe  as 
carefully  as  possible  from  the  material  in  hand. 

1793  CENTS. 

Three  principal  types  of  cents,  usually  known  as  “ Chain," 
“ Wreath  ” and  “ Liberty  Gap."  The  obverses  we  number  “ 1 ” “2  ” etc  ; 
the  reverses  are  designated  by  “A”  “B”  etc.  The  relative  degrees  of 
rarity  are  marked  , R2  etc.,  R^  being  the  highest  degree  of  rarity. 


NO.  4.  REV.  B. 

Of  the  “ CHAIN  ” we  have  three  obverses  and  two  reverses  from  which 
four  varieties  were  muled  or  produced. 
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No.  1,  with  Rev.  A.  The  figure  1 in  date  is  made  thus  1 ; date  wide- 
spread ; ‘‘  9 ” is  lower  than  “ 3 ” ; liberty  well  spaced,  hair  coarse  and  un- 
kempt, the  lowest  lock  of  which  points  to  top  of  figure  1,  (the  general  design 
is  similar  to  cut  with  these  exceptions  : no  periods  after  date  and  “ Liberty  ”). 
On  edge,  vine  and  bars.  ' 

Reverse.  “ united  st.\tes  of  ameri.”  R*^  . 

No.  2 with  Rev.  B.  The  obverse  same  as  No.  1.  Same  edge. 

Reverse,  “united  st.ates  of  America.”  R^  . 

No.  3 with  Rev.  B.  Figures  in  date  closer  together ; “ 1 ” perfectly 
formed;  “r”  in  “Liberty”  higher  than  “e”;  fine  wavy  hair  (like  that  in 
cut)  to  left  of  date,  point  of  bust  is  directed  downward  nearly  over  “3.” 

Reverse : same  as  that  of  No.  2.  Same  edge.  R^  . 

No.  4 with  Rev.  B.  Figures  in  date  quite  close  together  ; a period  after 
“ 3 also  after  word  “ liberty.”  (See  cut.) 

Reverse:  same  as  No.  2.  Same  edge.  R“*  . 

Of  the  Wreath  cents  there  are  seven  obverses  and  seven  reverses,  which 
produced  eight  varieties. 

No.  5 with  Rev.  C.  Very  small  figures  in  date  ; a branch  resembling  a 
strawberry  plant  with  three  leaves  and  a berry,  like  cut  6 ; the  point  of  the 
bust  is  much  broader  and  more  rounded  than  other  varieties  ; the  top  of 
forehead  is  immediately  beneath  the  centre  of  “ r.” 

Reverse  : the  top  of  the  laurel  blossom  on  wreath  is  opposite  the  centre 
of  “ c ”.  Same  edge,  r®  . 


NO.  6.  REV.  o. 

No.  6 with  Rev.  D.  Obverse  similar  to  last,  but  top  of  the  forehead 
points  between  e and  r ; the  strawberry  plant  in  same  position  as  the  fore- 
going. 

Reverse  : the  words  one  cent  high  in  wreath ; the  laurel  blossom  is  con 
siderably  below  “ c ”.  Same  edge,  r'^  . 

No.  7 with  Rev.  E.  Large  figures  in  date  and  and  large  letters  in 
“ Liberty  ” ; laurel  leaves  under  bust,  thus  : 

Reverse  : the  loop  of  ribbon  which  connects  the  wreath  is  small  and 
thick ; the  compass  mark  forms  a dot  between  e and  n ; a single  laurel 
blossom  is  outside  the  wreath  opposite  the  upper  half  of  “ c ”.  Same  edge.  r3  . 
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No.  8 with  Rev.  E.  Figures  in  date  and  letters  in  “ Liberty  ” are  small ; 
top  point  of  forehead  is  just  below  t ; the  laiu’el  twig  is  shaped  thus  : 

Reverse ; same  as  No.  7.  Same  edge,  s'* . 

No.  9 with  Rev.  F.  Date  and  “ Liberty  ” same  size  as  last ; the  top  of 

forehead  points  between  k and  t ; the  laurel  twig,  thus : the  stem 

points  almost  perpendicularly  between  7 and  9 in  date. 

Reverse : a laurel  leaf  is  opposite  the  bottam  of  first  S in  States,  while 
another  almost  touches  upper  part  of  O ir  One  ” -,  very  small  comjiass  or 
centre  mark  over  N in  “Cent”;  period  after  America.  Same  edge.  R®  . 


reverse  o. 


No.  10  with  Rev.  G.  The  top  of  forehead  points  obliquely  between  e 
and  R ; the  laurel  twig  has  an  extra  stem,  thus : 

Reverse:  two  laurel  blossoms  are  on  wreath  immediately  before  and 
after  the  word  cent  ; the  compass  mark  merge  d in  top  of  n ; eleven  ovate 
leaves  on  left  branch  of  wreath  ; figures  of  fraction  1-100  very  close  together. 
Same  edge,  r^  . 

No.  11  with  Rev.  H.  Same  obverse  as  No.  10. 

Reverse  : on  left  branch  of  wreath  are  twelve  ovate  leaves  and  three 
blossoms  and  on  right  branch  fourteen  leaves  and  two  blossoms  ; compass 
mark  between  e and  n in  cent,  where  a crack  of  the  die  extends  across  in  an 
oblique  direction  ; figures  of  fraction  1-100  are  well  spaced,  ihe  dash  is  curved 
and  nearly  touches  the  ribbon  ends  on  each  side.  Same  edge,  r b 
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No.  12  with  Eev.  I.  The  1 in  date  near  the  hair ; the  laurel  twig 
^ almost  touches  “ 9 ” ; a small  dash  “ - ” over  i in  liberty. 

Keverse : thirteen  ovate  leaves  and  two  blossoms  on  right  branch  of 
wreath  ; compass  mark  merged  in  top  of  n ; the  dash  between  1-100  is  curved 
and  almost  unnoticeable,  it  is  so  weak  ; the  irregular  period  after  America  may 
have  been  caused  by  accident  as  these  dies  are  carelessly  made,  the  letters 
unfinished  and  dots  are  found  in  several  places.  On  edge,  one  hundred  for  a 
DOLLAR,  which  in  some  reads  from  obverse  and  on  others  from  reverse,  r 

( To  be  continued.) 


South.  American  Coins-Gniana. 


Guiana  is  the  general  name  of  an  immense  country  lying  along  the 
e.xtrerae  northeast  of  South  America,  between  the  territories  of  Venezuela 
and  of  Brazil,  and  of  which  several  countries  possess  or  claim  a portion. 
The  earliest  settlers  in  tins  country  were,  of  course,  the  Spaniards.  When 
the  Dutch  landed  in  1580,  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1602  that  these  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
settlement,  along  the  banks  of  the  Essequebo  River.  Subsequently  the 
Dutch  formed  three  separate  colonies — Essequebo,  Demarara,  and  Berbice, 
the  whole  forming  the  United  Province  of  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 
During  all  tins  time,  as  became  a colony  of  Holland,  the  coinage  of  the 
mother  country  naturally  alone  was  us' d or  had  currency,  while  the  great 
trading  West  Indian  Society  was  the  chief  medium  for  carrying  on  all  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  land.  Of 
the  coinage  of  this  period  we  have  seen  a specimen  in  a small  copper  coin, 
or  rather  token,  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  cm’rent  cents,  but  consider- 
ably thinner,  having  on  the  obverse,  in  three  lines  across  the  field,  the 
words,  sociETEiT  VAN  SURINAME,  while  on  the  reverse  is  a small  coffee  plant 
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with  straggling  leaves  dividing  the  date,  17  96,  the  whole  being  a neat 

and  interesting  memento  of  that  early  date  in  our  American  history.  In 
1789  Essequibo  and  Demerara  united  and  formed  one  colony,  still  remain- 
ing under  Dutch  rule.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  whole  colony 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  remaining  there  until  1802,  when,  by 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it  was  restored  to  the  Batavian  Repuhlic.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  recovered  by  the  British  and  contirmed  in  their  hands 
by  the  treaty  of  Yienna,  in  1814.  The  silver  coin  formerly  used  in 
Dutch  Guiana  has  been  replaced  by  notes  of  the  West  India  Bank.  The 
Island  of  Curacao  is  politically  connected  with  Surinam. 


1 REAAL  OF  CURACAO. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

So  early  in  her  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  she  oc- 
cupies in  this  region  of  the  world  as  1809,  Britain  issued  a three-guilder, 
token,  or  crown,  having  on  the  obverse  a bust  of  George  the  Third,  with 
legend,  georgius  iii  dei  gratia,  and  on  the  reverse  a large  numeral  of 
value  within  oak  branches,  and  crowned,  while  in  a border  we  have,  colo- 
nies OF  essequibo  and  demerary  token,  with  date  1809,  while  copper  coins 
of  the  same  date  were  also  issued,  of  quarter,  half,  one,  and  two  stiver 
value. 


1813.  Silver  coins  again  were  issued,  of  quarter,  half,  one,  two,  and 
three  guilder  value,  while  on  the  copper  stiver  now  issued  the  obverse  re- 
sembled that  of  1809,  but  on  the  reverse  was  an  oak  wreatli  enclosing  the 
words,  ONE  STIVER,  crowned. 

1810.  Another  issue  of  silver  coins  was  made,  of  same  denominations 
as  in  1813.  Obverse,  the  king’s  bust,  with  legend,  georgius  hi,  d.  g., 
BRiTANNiARUM  REX,  with  revei’se  like  that  of  1813,  a large  crowned  numeral 
of  value  in  the  centre,  enclosed  by  a wreath,  with  legend,  united  colony 

OF  DEMERARA  AND  ESSEQUIBO. 
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1831.  T]ie  issues  of  this  date  bore  the  head  of  William  the  Fourth, 
and  the  values  were  as  before.  Of  this  design  there  were  issues,  also,  in 
1832  (when  the  one-eighth  in  silver  was  added  to  the  values),  1833,  and  in 
1835. 

In  1836  there  was  another  series  of  coins  issued,  a guilder,  with  its  half, 
quarter  and  eighth.  On  the  obverse,  a head  of  the  king,  with  his  name 
and  titles,  and  on  the  reverse  the  value,  one  guilder,  within  oak  branches, 
crowned,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  British  gdiana,  with  the  date  at  the 
bottom. 

FRENCH  GUIANA. 

The  French  were  not  uninterested  spectators  of  these  colonizing  ac- 
tivities of  their  neighbors,  and  in  the  year  1633  sent  a band  of  enthusias- 
tic explorers,  who  settled  down  on  the  more  southerly  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict. These  took  possession  not  only  of  a portion  of  the  mainland  but 
also  of  several  islands  that  lay  adjacent,  such  as  Cayenne^  e Grand^  Le 
Petit  Connetable,  and  others.  At  present  Cayenne  is  the  centre  of  the 
French  penal  colonies  and  is  a place  of  dreadful  mortality.  The  coinage 
of  this  locality  is  as  follows : 

1737.  Obverse,  a large  L,  crowned.  lieverse,  plain  ; sometimes  struck 
over  the  billon  double  sol.  issued  by  Louis  XIV. 

1782.  Obverse,  a large  L,  crowned  with  three  fleurs  delis.  Keverse, 
two  L’s  crossed  beneath  a crown,  with  legend,  sit  homen  domini  benedic- 
TUM — Let  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  blessed. 

1789.  Obverse,  three  fleurs  de  lis  crowned  with  legend,  louis  xvi.  r. 
DE  FR  NAv;  reverse,  value  two  sous,  with  date  1789  in  centre,  and  legend 

COLONIE  DE  CAYENNE. 

1792.  Obverse  and  reverse  same  as  with  the  date  changed. 

1816.  Obverse,  two  L’s  crossed  under  a crown,  with  legend  louis  xviii 
etc.  as  before  ; reverse,  value  in  the  field,  10  cent,  with  legend  gutanne 

FRANCAISE. 

1846.  L p in  monogram,  with  fleurs  and  crowned,  with  legend  louis 
PHILIPPE  Rois  DES  FRANCAISE  ; revei’se,  value  in  the  field  with  legend  gu- 
YANNE  FRANCAISE,  1846. 


The  Sou  Tokens  of  Montreal-  -(Continued.  ) 

35.  Obverse  as  last,  but  without  asterisks  before  and  after  the  in- 
scription. Keverse,  wreath  of  twenty  laurel  leaves  to  left  and  thirty 
leaves  to  right  as  on  number  34,  connected  by  a double  bow.  The  stems 
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of  the  wreath  touch  the  letters  n and  e in  Montreal.  In  the  centre 
is  UN  sou,  while  the  inscription  reads  bank  token  Montreal,  milled 
edge. 

36.  Obverse,  same  as  last,  lieverse,  wreath  as  last,  but  having 
twenty-one  leaves  to  left  and  twenty-five  to  right.  The  bow  is  now 
double.  The  stems  of  the  w’reath  do  not  extend  so  far  downwards  and 
are  much  lighter.  Inscription  bank  of  Montreal  token. 

37.  Bouquet  consists  of  a large  maple  leaf,  a thistle,  a bunch  of  four 
and  one  single  blade  of  wheat,  and  one  ear  of  wheat  bent  downwards 
towards  the  thistle  to  right ; one  rose  and  bud,  four  leaves,  three-leaved 
sprig  of  shamrock,  two  blades  and  one  ear  of  wheat  inclined  downwards 
to  left,  with  a large  open  bow  and  ribbon  to  right  and  left.  Inscription 
reads  *agrculture  and  commerce*  bas-canada.  Reverse,  wreath  of  five 
maple  leaves,  two  on  the  right  side  and  left  turned  upwards.  That  on  the 
top  inclined  downwards  to  the  left.  In  the  centre  are  the  words  un  sou. 
Outside  of  the  wreath,  to  right,  is  a small  head  wearing  a Swiss  liberty 
cap ; to  left  a large  five  pointed  star.  Legend  banque  du  peuple  Mon- 
treal. Milled  edge. 

This  token  is  commonly  known  as  the  rehellion  token.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  issued  in  1837,  the  liberty  cap  and  star  having  reference  to 
the  events  of  that  date. 

38.  Bouquet  consists  of  one  rose,  four  leaves,  four  shamrocks  and  one 
ear  of  wheat  to  right ; two  thistles,  three  shamrocks,  one  blade  and  one 
ear  of  wheat  with  three  leaves,  as  in  number  2,  to  left.  On  the  top  are 
three  blades  of  wheat ; the  bow  to  left  is  open  and  slender,  with  one  end 
of  the  ribbon  to  right.  Reverse,  as  in  number  2. 

39.  Bouquet  consists  of  a rose,  a thistle,  a shamrock  and  one  ear  of 
wheat  to  right  and  left.  Inscription  reads  *trade  and  agriculture* 
LOWER  CANADA.  Betwceii  the  inscription  are  two  large  five-pointed 
stars.  Reverse,  a wi’eath  composed  of  eleven  laurel  leaves,  and  four 
sprigs  to  left,  and  fifteen  long  and  slender  leaves,  as  in  number  34,  to 
right.  A wreath  bound  by  two  very  large  open  bbw^s,  twisted  like  a rope 
to  right  and  left,  with  twm  ends  hanging  downw’ards  over  the  front  of  the 
wreath.  In  the  centre  of  the  wreath  we  read  ^ penny.  Inscription  bank 
TOKEN  MONTREAL,  with  edge  plain. 

40.  The  bouquet  is  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  other  specimens, 
the  flowers  being  exceedingly  delicate.  The  legend  as  before  agriculture 
AND  commerce  BAS-CANADA.  Reversc,  an  open  wreath  with  very  slender 
stems  and  eighteen  leaves,  with  sprigs  between.  There  is  no  bow,  but  a 
small  ribbon  is  ovei-  the  front  of  the  wreath.  There  is  no  dot  over 
the  o.  Tlie  stems  of  the  wreath  almost  touch  the  letters  n and  e in 
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The  diee  of  this  coin  are  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Museum  of  Montreal.  They  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  for  the  ordinary  sou  coins.  No  coins  liave  ever  been  met  with, 
except  some  four  or  live  specimens  in  lead,  and  about  a dozen  in  copper. 

41.  The  bouquet  is  very  slender  and  open,  consists  of  one  rose,  four 
leaves,  foui-  shamrocks  to  right ; two  thistles  with  two  small  leaves 
attached,  three  shamrocks,  one  of  which  turns  over  the  centre  to  left.  In 
the  centre  there  is  a leaf  as  in  number  2 ; on  the  top  are  two  similar  leaves 
attached  to  a thistle  on  the  left,  two  ears  and  two  blades  of  wheat,  the 
latter  bending  ov'^er  to  right  aiid  left,  the  whole  bound  by  a slender  bow 
to  left  with  ribbon  to  right.  Reverse,  an  open  wreatli  of  eighteen  leaves 
with  sprigs  between,  nine  on  eacli  side ; no  bow,  but  two  leaves  start  up- 
wards to  right  and  left  from  the  centre.  In  the  centre,  in  large  open 
letters,  we  read  un  sou.  The  inscription  reads  token  Montreal,  while 
the  edge  is  plain. 


The  Copper  and  Nickel  Coins  of  Chili. 

Tlie  tirst  copper  issue  of  Chili  was  made  in  1835,  and  consisted  of  a 
Centavo  and  its  half  or  Medio  Centavo.  On  the  obverse,  in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  is  the  five-pointed  star,  the  emblem  of  Chili,  with  a perfectlv 
smooth  surface.  The  legend  reads  republica  de  chile,  while  the  date, 
1835,  is  in  the  exergue,  with  a long  star  between  the  first  figure  of  the 
date  and  the  first  letter  of  the  word  republica.  On  the  obverse  we  have 
in  the  centre  of  a wreath  the  words  un  centavo  or  medio  centavo,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  legend  economia  es  riqueza.  Economy  is  Riches.  The 
stems  of  the  branches  come  straight  dovm,  forming  a right  angle,  in 
which  is  a long  star.  The  coin  is  unusually  thick,  with  plain  edge,  while 
the  rim  is  raised  up  so  as  to  protect  the  design  most  effectually. 

In  1853  another  copper  issue  was  made,  consisting  again  of  the  Cen- 
tavo or  its  half,  or  Medio,  similar  in  design  to  the  first  issue,  but  having 
the  star  on  the  obuerse,  divided  into  triangles  by  a line  proceeding  from 
the  centre  of  the  star  itself.  The  rim  is  accompanied  with  a slight  milling 
inside, while  the  coin  is  much  lighter  and  more  neatly  worked. 

In  1871  a nickel  issue  appeared  consisting  of  pieces  of  Half,  One 
and  Two  Centavo  values.  The  Two  Centavo  being  not  quite  so  large  as 
our  own  old  fashioned  cent,  now  becoming  so  scarce.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  head  of  a female  figure  for  liberty  to  left,  the  head  is  covered  by  a 
mob  cap,  having  long  flaps  for  the  ears,  and  which  is  secured  across  the 
forehead  by  a bandeau  of  platted  material  with  legend  as  before,  republi- 
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CA  DE  CHILE,  whilo  just  bclow  the  neck  is  the  monogram  for  Santiago,  the 
place  of  mintage.  On  the  reverse,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  we  have  the 
value  in  words,  while  in  a border  formed  by  a dotted  line  are  the  words 
ECONOMiA  Rs  RiQUEZA,  with  date  1871.  Only  the  pieces  of  Two  Centavos 
value  were  issued  in  this  year.  Those  of  the  Half  and  One  Centavo  value 
did  not  appear  until  1873,  both  of  them  bearing  that  date. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

L.  B.  T.,  South  Creek,  1ST.  C.  The  medal  you  describe  was  struck  to 
commemmorate  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1758  by  Admiral  Boscaw^en  ; 
it  is  historically  valuable  and  scarce.  The  1838  half-dime,  without  stars, 
usually  sells  for  about  one  dollar. 

R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  medal  “ Massachusetts  for  Justice  ” you 
have,  we  believe  to  have  been  struck  by  Merriam  of  Boston,  but  on  what 
occasion  (unless  it  be  .the  late  rebellion,)  we  are  unable  to  state.  It  is 
quite  common. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Rumismatic  Society  have  issued  a white 
metal  medal  for  the  Pittsburgh  Exposition,  wliich  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  issued  in  1878 ; on  the  obverse  is  a view  of  the  Exhibition 
building.  .The  design  is  not  what  we  should  expect  from  the  numismati- 
cally  educated  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  society ; as  such  an  engraving 
is  of  an  age  long  since  past,  the  collectors  of  to-day  see  so  many  beautiful 
medals  that  an  inferior  work  is  but  little  treasured. 

L.  P.,  St.  Louis.  The  earliest  Australian  piece  we  have  met  with  it 
a small  silver  bank  or  government  token,  about  the  size  of  our  ordinary 
copper  cent,  with  a very  rude  milling  and  thick  edge.  On  the  obverse  is 
a crown,  filling  the  centre  of  the  field,  with  above  it  for  legend  the  word 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  and  in  the  base  the  date  1813.  On  tlie  reverse  are 
simply  the  words  fifteen  pence,  in  two  lines  across  the  field. 

Another  early  product  of  that  far-distant  land  is  a silver  token,  in 
size  about  that  of  an  English  three  penny  piece.  On  the  obverse  is  a gum 
tree  with  a kangaroo  to  left,  and  an  emu  or  ostrich  to  right.  The  legend 
reading  hogarth,  erichsen  & co.,  jewelers,  with  Sydney  in  the  exergue. 
On  the  reverse  is  a large  3,  dividing  the  date  1858,  all  enclosed  by  branch- 
es in  close  imitation  of  the  reverse  of  the  English  three  penny  of  that 
date. 

F.  H.,  New  Orleans.  The  Portuguese  moidore  is  worth  about  five 
dollars  in  intrinsic  value.  The  word  itself  is  a corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese words  MOEDA  d’  ouro,  measure  of  gold. 
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No.  13.11ev.  J.  • 

Of  the  Liberty-cap  cents  we  ejiumerate  three  obverses  and  two  reverses, 
which  form  five  varieties.  Eegarding  the  obverses,  we  will  state  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  dies  were  all  sunk  with  one  and  the  same  hub-die,  and 
the  various  dies  then  retouched  with  a graver,  which  caused  the  varieties  ; 
our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  these  : 1st,  the  facial  expression — locks  of 
hair,  liberty  cap  and  pole  are  identical  on  all ; 2d,  the  head  is  in 
same  position  above  the  date  and  below  the  word  liberty  on  all ; 3d,  the 
beaded  circle  forming  the  border  is  composed  of  95  pellets  or  beads  on  all. 
The  points  of  difference,  we  may  say,  are  almost  microscopical,  and  can  only 
be  determined  by  actual  measurement  with  a pair  of  dividers,  because  a speci- 
men which  has  been  circulated  to  a certain  extent  will  appear  to  the  unaided 
eye  decidedly  different  to  a fine  and  sharp  specimen  from  the  same  die,  which 
will  account  for  the  errors  which  have  frequently  been  made  in  noting  the 
varieties  in  the  series  of  cents.  We  now  endeavor  to  place  the  distinguish- 
ing points  of  the  varieties  of  this  type  before  the  reader. 

No.  13  with  reverse  J. — The  l in  liberty  is  very  close  to  the  border. 

Eeverse — Five  berries  on  right  branch  of  wreath  ; group  of  three  leaves 
opposite  0 in  OF ; tip  of  a leaf  almost  touches  the  bottom  of  t in  cent  ; the 
ribbon  on  right  of  1-1 00  touches  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction.  On  edge, 
ONE  HUNDRED  FOR  A DOLLAR.  The  above  cut  of  this  cent  is  quite  accurate.  E®  . 

No.  1%  with  reverse  K. — The  obverse  same  as  No.  13. 

Eeverse — Seven  berries  on  right  branch  of  wreath ; only  one  leaf  oppo 
site  o in  OF ; tip  of  leaf  appears  to  the  right,  above  the  base  of  t in  cent  ; the 
ribbon  on  right  of  fraction  extends  below  the  line  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
o ; a leaf  near  right  foot  of  m.  Same  edge  E®  . 

No.  15,  with  reverse  J. — Usually  known  as  the  “broken  die  variety,” 
owing  to  the  line  across  the  planchet  on  obverse  from  e to  the  back  of  3 in 
date,  caused  by  the  cracking  of  the  die.  The  e is  below  the  line  of  the  other 
letters ; the  whole  word  is  not  so  near  the  border  as  the  foregoing  varieties  ; 
the  pole  is  weakly  struck  ; figures  in  date  are  more  perfectly  formed  than  on 
No.  13;  the  1 is  formed  thus  1 and  is  not  so  close  to  7. 

Eeverse  same  as  No.  13 ; same  edge.  E®  . 

No.  16,  with  reverse  K. — A slight  crack  in  obverse  die  from  the  border 
to  the  forehead,  touching  the  right  side  of  y ; the  date  is  formed  and  spaced 
similar,  and  the  word  liberty  is  same  distance  from  the  border  as  in  No.  15  ; 
the  letter  e is  not  below  the  line. 
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lieverse — Same  as  No.  14 ; same  edge.  11'^ . 

No.  17,  with  reverse  J — Same  obverse  as  No.  16. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  3 3 ; same  edge.  R'^  . 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  J.  N.  T.  Levick,  through 
whose  efforts  the  first  description  of  1793  cents  was  published,  for  various 
points  concerning  these  cents. 

1793  Half-Gents. 


The  general  design  resembles  the  “Liberty-cap”  cents  of  this  year,  with 
the  reverse  of  the  “Wreath”  cents.  The  bust  faces  left;  the  head  is  bound 
by  a narrow  ribbon ; liberty  caj?  and  j^ole  to  right.  The  reverse  has  wreath 
of  laurel  and  berries)  half-cent  within,  1-200  below.  There  are  three  obver- 
ses and  three  reverses,  making  four  varieties  and  one  s?#6-variety,  the  latter 
caused  by  a cracked  die. 

No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Large  date;  7 extends  considerably  below  the 
other  figures ; the  pole,  back  of  the  head,  would  if  straight,  pass  directly 
through  the  point  of  the  bust ; but  is  instead  1-16  of  an  inch  above  it,  pass- 
ing tlu’ough  the  neck. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  sixteen  leaves  on  right ; branches  meet  at  top, 
below  E ; a period  after  America.  On  edge,  two  hundred  for  a dollar,  and  a 
small  ornament.  R^  . 

Sub-Variety — Obverse  die  cracked  from  hair  to  border  on  right ; reverse 
die  cracked  from  o to  r on  right.  R=’  . 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Same  oliverse  as  No,  1. 

Reverse — Wreath  very  close  to  inscription,  fifteen  leaves  on  right  branch ; 
the  branches  meet  below  s ; stem  close  to  last  a in  America,  2 in  fraction  very 
close  to  ribbon  end.  Same  edge.  R‘ . 

. No.  3 with  reverse  C. — Small  date ; figure  1 very  short  aud  near  the  bust ; 
top  point  of  forehead  just  beneath  li  ; straight  liberty  pole  very  close  to  bust. 

Reverse — Fourteen  leaves  on  right  branch  of  wreath  ; ribbon  ends  very 
long,  extending  near  the  border;  greater  space  between  half  and  cent  than 
former  varieties.  Same  edge.  R*"  . 

No.  4,  with  reverse  B. — Same  obverse  as  No.  3. 

Reverse — Same  as  Mo.  2.  Same  edge.  R"’  - 


The  Medallic  and  Metallic  Currency  of  Canada. 

Tlie  earliest  metallic  issne.s  having  reference  to  Canada  are  of  a ined- 
allic  nature,  and  at  once  l)ring  us  hac.k  to  the  period  of  the  French  occu- 
pation, or  about  the  year  1650.  As  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  attention 
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has  been  directed  to  this  interesting  field  of  nninismatic  inquiry,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  our  readers  may  not  he  very  familiar  witli  the  facts  in 
the  histoi'y  of  the  country  wliich  led  to  the  issue  of  which  we  ])ropose  to 
speak. 

The  earliest  discoverers  of  what  is  now  known  as  Canada,  were  the 
French  under  Jacques  Cartier,  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  took  possession 
in  tlie  name  of  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  XIV  of  France.  To 
Cartier,  succeeded  Clianqdain,  whose  wonderful  labors  and  successes  in 
penetrating  the  unknown  country  swarming  with  savages  of  tlie  fiercest 
dispositions,  have  covered  him  witli  such  fame,  and  whose  feet  were  the 
first  of  the  white  man’s  to  tread  on  some  of  the  finest  jiortions  of  the  pres- 
ent United  States  as  well  as  on  much  of  the  present  dominion  of  Canada 
itself.  Whether  the  jetons  or  small  medals,  we  shall  now  describe,  were 
issued  in  connection  with  some  special  occurence  or  whether  they  appeared 
because  of  the  general  interest  taken  just  then,  in  this  part  of  the  French 
monarch’s  dominions,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  say.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  some  State  paper  may  be  discovered  which  will  give  us  a satis- 
factory reason  for  the  issue  of  these  tiny  pieces,  having  now-a-da^'s  so  great 
historical  interest. 

Of  these  pieces,  as  yet  oiAy  nine  varieties  have  been  unearthed.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingl}"  improbable  that  only  thal  number  have  been  preserved.  We  sug- 
gest therefore,  to  our  readers,  that  they  look  carefully  over  whatever  jetons 
they  may  have,  when,  more  than  likely,  some  discoveries  will  be  made 
that  will  be  very  g;ratifying  to  every  one  that  prizes  these  relics  of  by-gone 
years.  In  the  exergue  on  the  reverse  of  each  of  these  pieces  we  have  the 
words  COL.  FRANC.  DE  l’am,  with  the  date  of  issue. 

1.  Obv.  A laureated  bust  of  the  king  in  armor,  with  broad  rib- 
bon to  right ; while  under  the  arm  tlie  letters  n.  v.,  denoting  uuvivier. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  an  Indian  moving  to  the  right  and  looking 
backward  to  a group  of  lillies.  The  inscription  reading  sub  omni  sidere 
CRESCUNT.  They  prosper  xinder  every  star.  This  exists  both  in  silver  and 
in^copper.  In  the  exergue  on  the  reverse,  the  date  1751. 

2.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  king,  with  the  hair  tied  long  behind ; a 
civilian  dress  Avith  the  broad  ribbon.  Beneath  this  are  the  letters  b.  duviv, 
for  BEN.IAMIN  DuviviER.  On  the  reverse.  Mercury  is  seen  hovering  over 
the  ocean,  while  on  tlie  shore  are  buildings,  and  the  letters  c.  n.  r.,  sup- 
posed to  denote  (?norbert  roettier),  while  tlie  legend  reads  utrique  facit 
coMMERciA  MUNDO ; lie  maJces  commerce  for  each  world.  This  is  knoAvn 
as  yet  only  in  silver.  Date  in  ex.  1752. 

3.  Obv.,  a diademed  head,  beneath  which,  in  a monogram,  we  have 
the  letters  j.  c.  r.  for  jean  Charles  roettier.  On  the  reverse  we  have 
the  risen  sun  shining  fully  on  the  two  hemispheres,  whose  names  are  alibre- 
viated  am.  s.  for  amerique  septentrionale.  North  America.  The  legend 
reads  satis  unus  utrique,  One  is  enough  for  loth.  Silver.  Date  1753 
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4.  Obv.  Bust  in  armor  lam-eated  ; beneath  it  in  script  characters  j.  m. 
for  JEAN  MAUGER.  On  the  reverse,  we  have  to  the  left,  three  beavers 
working  ; to  the  right,  plants  intended,  perhaps,  for  Indian  corn,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  the  letters  c.  n.  r.  Silver. 

A variety,  also  in  silver,  with  a laureated  head  has  the  letters  b.  du- 
viv.  F.,  while  the  legend  reads  non  inferiora  metallis,  Thmgs  not  inferior 
to  metals,^  a great  truth  ; for,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  its  metallic  riches 
that  permanently  exalts  a country,  as  its  power  of  producing  the  necessar- 
ies of  life.  Date  1754. 

5.  Obv.  Same  bust  as  on  the  first  described  piece  of  1754.  Reverse 
an  ancient  galley,  from  the  top  of  whose  mast  hangs  a fieece.  Silver.  The 
legend  reads  non  vilius  aureo.  Not  less  'precious  than  the  golden  {fleece). 
On  a variety  of  this  issue,  we  find  a lion  skin  round  the  neck  of  the  mon- 
arch, while  the  hair  is  tied  behind.  Beneath  this,  in  script  characters,  are 
the  letters,  j.  m.  Copper.  Date  1755. 

6.  Obv.  The  laureated  head  as  before,  beneath  which  are  the  letters  r. 
FiLius,  Roettier  the  younger.  On  the  reverse,  are  two  bee-hives,  with  a 
swarm  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  Avith  legend  sedem  non  animum 
MUTANT,  Their  home  hut  not  their  nature  do  they  change.  Silver.  Date 
1756. 

7.  Obv.  Bust  in  uniform,  with  ermine  mantle  and  hair  tied  behind. 
Reverse,  a sea  view,  the  near  side  wild  and  rocky  ; the  far  one,  covered 
with  buildings,  over  all  which  eight  large  and  eight  small  eagles  are  fiyiug. 
Silver.  Legend,  eadem  trans  aequora  virtus.  The  same  valor  heyond 
the  seas.  Date  1756. 

8.  Obv.  Bust  in  uniform  with  ermine  mantle  and  hair  tied  behind 
the  neck,  beneath  it  b.  duviv.  Rev.  On  a shell  floating  on  the  sea.  Mars, 
with  a lily  shield  and  spear,  and  Neptune  with  his  trident.  Legend  paret 
ULTIMA  TERRA  TRiUMPHos,  The  remotest  earth  is  preparing  triumphs. 
Silver.  Date  as  usual  in  the  exergue  1757. 

9.  Laureated  bust  with  long  hair  tied  behind  the  neck  and  beneath  it 
the  letters  b.  duviv.  On  the  reverse,  are  sixteen  eagles,  eight  small  and 
eight  large,  flying  from  a wild  and  rocky  shore  across  the  sea  to  a shore 
that  is  covered  with  buildings.  Legend  reads  eadem  trans  aequora  vir- 
TU8,  The  same  valor  heyond  the  seas.  Silver.  Date  1758. 

These  jetons  are  all  about  the  same  size,  and  measure  between  18  and 
19.  The  margins  of  all  are  serrated,  nnd  while  the  edges  of  the  silver 
ones  are  milled,  those  of  the  copper  are  plain. 

From  these  uncertain  pieces  we  pass  to  very  sure  ground  for  numis- 
matic study.  Within  a few  years  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  above,  a regu- 
lar issue  of  both  copper  and  silver  coins  intended  for  and  used  in  Canada, 
existed, — the  earliest  authentic  pieces  of  which  we  have  any  otHcial  record. 

Tliese  issues  we  have  said  were  in  copper  and  in  silver,  that  is,  they 
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were  ordered  to  be  so,  but  as  yet  we  have  knowledge  only  of  the  present 
existence  of  the  silver  coins.  Of  the  copper,  we  have,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing description  : The  Double  or  two  deniers  piece.  Obverse,  a large 

Roman  l dividing  tlie  date  1670,  Above,  is  a crown,  and  beneath  is  the 
Paris  mint  mark,  tJie  letter  a.  The  legend  on  this  coin  reads  lvdovicvs, 
xiiii.  D,  G,  R.  ERAN,  ET,  NAv,  REX,  While  Oil  the  revei’se,  we  have  in  four 
lines  the  inscription,  doubl  de,  l amerique  francoise.  Under  this  legend 
is  the  mint  mark  a with  a tieur  de  lis  at  each  side  and  one  beneath  it. 

The  silver  issues  have  become  comparatively  common  of  late.  On 
the  obverse  is  a bust  of  the  king  to  right,  laureated  and  above  the  head  a 
small  figure  of  the  sun,  while  the  legend  reads,  lvd,  xiiii  d,  g,  fr,  et.  nav, 
REX,  On  the  reverse  we  have  the  French  shield,  the  three  fleur  de  lis 
on  a shield  crowned.  Beneath  the  shield  is  the  Paris  mint  mark  a shown 
in  the  line  of  the  legend  but  inverted,  while  the  legend  reads,  gloriam 
REGN),  Tvi,  moENT,  1670,  (Psalm  145,  V,  11,) 

Of  this  coin  there  were  ordered  to  be  issued  two  values,  the  piece  of 
five  sous  value  and  a piece  of  fifteen  sous,  the  latter  is  the  piece  that  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  the  former  having  not  as  yet  been  found. 
These  pieces  were  issued  in  1670,  for  the  use  of  the  French  West  India 
Company,  to  which  the  French  monarch  had  given  authority  over  the 
Islands  of  French  America.  This  company  had  permission  to  use  in  these 
islands,  small  money  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  the 
coins  to  be  stamped  with  a particular  die  and  to  bear  a special  legend. 
At  first  these  coins  were  to  be  current  only  in  the  islands  as  ordered  by  the 
king  in  February,  1670,  but  in  November,  1672,  the  French  council  gave 
permission  that  this  same  money  should  become  current  not  only  in  the 
islands,  but  through  all  the  French  possessions  in  America,  on  condition  that 
twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  face  value  of  each  of  the  pieces, 
that  is,  coins  previously  current  for  fifteen  sous,  should  now  pass  current 
for  twenty  sous. 

At  this  early  date  of  course  the  French  monetary  system  prevailed  in 
Canada.  The  coins  in  use,  or  supposed  now  to  have  been  so,  were  the 
following : The  sou,  the  lowest  in  value  and  equal  to  only  two  cents  ; the 

livre  or  Franc,  containing  some  twenty  sous,  and  the  ecu  or  crown,  which 
was  worth  about  three  livres.  These  sous  were  nearly  all  brass,  with  a 
slight  washing  of  silver,  making  them  in  a sense  dillon,  but  such  as  we 
find  only  in  the  Cayenne  coins  of  last  century.  The  actual  metal  coins 
soon  became  scarce  when  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  French  monarch, 
their  places  were  supplied  by  paper  money,  promises  to  pay  of  which  our 
readers  will  find  a full  account  in  volume  III,,  page  82  of  this  Journal. 
In  1750,  the  English  under  Wolfe,  captured  Quebec,  important  to  the 
French  as  being  not  only  the  strongest  fortified  place  throughout  the  whole 
country,  but  as  being  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  discovery  and 
subsequent  occupancy  of  the  land  by  them,  when  at  once  British  coin 
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besjan  to  make  their  appearance.  Many  of  these  were  at  first  but  tokens, 
liaving  no  legitimate  authority,  but  circulated  in  the  absence  of  anything 
else.  By  degrees  such  have  been  displaced  by  rlie  fu  rnishing  of  a legal- 
ized currency,  so  that  most  of  the  early  tokens  of  Canada  are  already 
scarce,  when  in  tine  condition.  Of  these  tokens  and  coins  we  now  give  an 
account. 

1794.  Obverse,  Neptune  with  trident  in  his  left  hand,  and  leaning 
his  right  on  an  urn,  from  which  water  is  flowing.  Below,  ponthon  and 
in  ex.  the  date,  1794,  while  on  a raised  border,  is  the  legend  fertil- 
itatem  divitiasque  circumferens  Distrihiithig  fertility  and  wealth. 
Reverse,  in  the  centre  are  the  words  in  four  lines  copper  company  of 
UPPER  CANADA,  and  in  a border,  one  half  penny. 

Obverse,  Hope  presenting  two  cliildren  to  Liberty,  who  stands  amid 
the  emblems  of  peace  and  plenty.  Legend,  British  settlement  of 
KENTUCKY.  Reverse,  as  last. 

1811.  Obverse,  coarsely  executed  head  to  left,  with  legend  vexator 
CANADiN  SIS.  Reverse,  woman  supposed  to  be  dancing,  with  legend,  re- 
NUNTER  VISCAPE,  1811. 

Obverse  same  as  last,  but  legend  vexator  canadiensis.  Reverse  same 
as  last. 

Obverse.  Same  as  last,  but  legend  vexator  canadensis,  1811. 
Reverse  as  last,  but  with  renunillus  viscapb. 

1815.  Obverse,  sloop  under  sail  to  right,  with  legend  half  penny 
token,  and  below',  upper  Canada.  Reverse,  an  Indian  ^vith  arrow  in  his 
right  hand,  and  trailing  Ids  bow^  with  his  left,  while  the  dog  w’alks  beside 
him.  Above,  the  legend  commercial  change,  and  in  the  exergue  the 
date,  1815. 

1816.  Obverse,  sliip  in  full  sail  to  right,  with  legend  success  to  the 

COMMERCE  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA.  RcVei’Se,  SUCCESS  TO  COMMERCE 
AND  PEACE  TO  THE  WORLD,  witll  date,  1816. 

Obverse.  Same  as  last.  Reverse,  in  nine  lines,  sir  isaac  brock 

BART.,  THE  HERO  OF  UPPER  CANADA,  WHO  FELL  AT  THE  GLORIOUS  BATTLE  OF 
QUEENSTOWN  HEIGHTS  ON  THE  13tH  OF  OCT.,  1812.* 

Obverse.  Two  angels  crowmiug  an  urn  with  a wreath,  while  on  its 


* The  battle  of  Quocustowu  was  one  of  the  important  events  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  won  by  the  British  whose  triumph,  however,  was  dearly  pixrchased  by  the  death  of  their 
leader,  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  who  fell  during  the  engagement.  After  the  war  a monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  soldier,  of  which  the  design  on  the  obverse  of  this  coin 
is  a copy.  In  1810  a man  named  Lett,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  America,  maliciously 
destroyed  it,  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  only  result  was  the  erection  of  the  much  finer 
and  more  imposing  one  that  now  occupies  the  site.  The  present  column  is  some  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  consists  of  a broad  base  or  pedestal  ri.sing^some  thirty 
feet,  surmounted  by  a fluted  shaft  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  crowned  by  the  statute  of 
General  Brock,  whose  body  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  covered  with  a simple  sarcophogus. 
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pedestal  are  the  words  fell  oct.  13,  1812  ; in  the  boi’ders  are  the 
words  SR.  ISAAC  BROCK,  THE  HERO  OF  UPPER  CANADA.  Reverse,  ill  the  cen- 
tre the  date,  1816,  having  a star  of  many  rays  above  and  one  below,wliile 
in  a border  is  the  legend  success  to  commerce  and  peace  to  the  world. 

Obverse,  within  a circle,  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  left, 
laureated  ; in  border,  the  words  half  penny  token,  and  in  exergue,  the 
date  1816.  Reverse,  a ship  within  a circle,  sailing  to  the  I’ight,  the  word 
MONTREAL,  in  border  a1)Ove. 

1820.  Obverse.  Rust  of  Ocorge  the  Fourth,  to  right,  laureated 
and  drajied,  witli  legend  token  and  date,  1820.  Reverse,  a beaver,  with 
legend  north  west  company. 

Obverse.  Sloop  sailing  to  right.  The  bowsprit  extends  over  the  last 
letter  in  the  word  Canada.  Reverse,  an  anvil ; above  it,  two  spades 
crossed ; below,  the  date  1820. 

Obverse.  Same  as  last,  but  the  bows])rit  comes  between  the  d and 
the  tinal  a of  Canada.  Reverse,  as  last. 

1821.  Obverse.  Same  as  last.  Reverse,  a cask  inscribed  upper 
CANADA,  with  below,  1821  commercial  change. 

1822.  Obverse.  Justice  with  sword  and  scales,  with  legend  lesslie 
& SONS,  TORONTO  AND  DUNDAS,  1822  lu  the  Centre  of  the  held  is  a plough 
with  share  to  left ; above  it  the  word  token  ; below,  2d  currency,  while 
round  the  whole,  in  the  upper  section,  we  read  prosperity  to  Canada, 
and  in  the  lower  one  the  words  la  prudence  et  la  candeub. 

Obverse  as  last,  but  reduced  in  size,  while  the  legend  reads  lesslie 
A SONS,  and  in  the  lower  section  of  the  border,  york,  Kingston  a dundas. 
Reverse  as  before,  but  the  word  half  penny  is  below  the  plough  in  place 
of  2d  currency.  Tliere  is  no  date  on  this  half  penny,  but  it  may  fairly 
be  connected  with  its  predecessor. 

Obverse.  Sloop  sailing  to  right  with  bowsprit  touching  the  a in 
Canada  and  legend  half  penny  above,  and  upper  Canada  below.  Reverse, 
a plough  to  right  with  date  below  it,  1823,  and  round  the  field  the  words 

TO  FACILITATE  TRADE. 

Obverse.  Sloop  sailing  to  right  with  bowsprit  coming  between  the 
D and  the  final  a of  Canada.  Reverse,  as  last. 

1830.  Obverse  the  word  Canada  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  with 
the  date  1830  in  the  lower.  Reverse,  simply  half  penny  in  two  lines, 
across  the  field. 

1832.  Obverse.  Bust  of  George  the  Fourth  to  left,  with  legend 
PROVINCE  OF  upper  CANADA.  Revei’se,  Britannia  as  on  the  English  half 
pennies  of  1806,  with  legend  above,  halfpenny  token,  and  in  the  exergue, 
the  date,  1832. 

Obverse.  Sloop  sailing  to  right,  with  bowsprit  touching  the  a in 
Canada.  Reverse,  plough  to  left,  with  the  date  1833  below  it,  and  the 
words  TO  FACILITATE  aroiiud  the  field. 
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Obverse.  Sloop  sailing  to  right,  with  bowsprit  coming  between  the 
A and  the  n.  Reverse,  same  as  last. 

Obverse.  Sloop  sailing  to  right  with  bowsprit  tonching  the  a.  Re- 
verse, an  anvil  with  hammer  and  tongs,  between  a scythe  blade  and  a 
vice;  above,  two  spades  crossed  ; below,  the  date  1833. 

Obverse,  same  as  last.  Reverse. 

Obverse.  No  design  but  tlie  words  t.  s.  brown  & co.,  importers 
OF  HARDWARE,  MONTREAL.  Revei’se,  Same  as  last,  but  without  any  date. 

(7(?  be  continued.') 


Iiitei'esting  Relic  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numismatic  monuments  we  have  lately  seen 
consists  of  a round  box  measuring  6^  inches  in  diameter  and  1^  inches  in 
depth,  made  from  one  of  the  large  plate  copper  coins  weighing  about  three 
pounds,  w'hich  were  current  during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
XII,  or  before  the  country  was  drained  of  its  wealth  by  the  wars  in  which 
Charles  was  continually  involved,  which  necessitated  the  issue  of  the  well 
known  copper  Dalers,  a coin  which  passed  for  about  90  cents  or  a doUar,  but 
the  intrinsic  value  was  about  ^ cent ; this  great  financial  scheme  was  origin- 
ated by  Baron  Goertz,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who,  w'hile  Charles  XII  lived, 
was  protected  from  assassination  by  an  outraged  people,  but  was  immediately 
executed  after  his  protector’s  demise.  While  being  earned  to  the  scaffold, 
the  populace  taunted  Goertz  with  the  inscriptions  he  caused  to  be  placed  on 
the  copper  dalers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cover,  to  show  the  abundance  of  her  reign,  is  a cop- 
per Ore  of  Queen  Christina,  1685.  An  engraved  inscription  above  it  reads : 
“ When  Sweden  in  xoar  and  battle  deepest  lay ! one  could  on  copper  money 
similar  pictures  see.  1718.”  Aroimd  the  edge  are  twelve  of  the  Goertz  cop- 
per dalers,  the  inscriptions  on  which,  together  with  the  words  engraved  after 
each  piece,  read : “ c {harles)  xii.  mars  xoit/i  mercury  together  xoith  saturn, 
xcho  imagmed  himself  to  he  as  good  as  jupiter,  said:  Make  thee  quick  and 
READY  xoith  wit  AND  WEAPON  to  fight  agaiiist  the  great  hex'o  phoebus,  after  they 
so  badhj  handled  the  public  faith,  axid  havixxg  the  impudence  to  sell  [the 
crown]  for  1 dai.er  s[<7uc?*]  M[oMcy]5  tcherexoith  hope  took  an  end."  The  words 
in  italics  are  engraved ; those  in  brackets  are  supplied  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  the  reader.  The  box  is  very  neatly  finished  and  the  coins  thereon  are  thus 
rendered  more  interesting  to  those  who  have  read  of  the  “ Madman  of  the 
North,”  as  Charles  was  styled. 


Bracteates. 

The  bracteates  may  be  classed  as  imiieiial,  ducal  (including  those  of 
counts  and  sovereign  knights),  ecclesiastical,  and  civic.  Imperial  and  regal 
bracteates  we  have  down  from  Frederic  I.  to  Ludwig  IV.,  illustrating  a space 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  fonning  in  themselves  a splendid  set  of 
coins.  Some  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of  medieoval  art  and  taste,  with 
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highly  elaborate  and  finished  designs,  while  others,  with  rude  and  clumsy  de- 
vices, bear  striking  witness  of  the  changing  warlike  times.  The  emperors 
appear  standing  or  seated  on  half-circles,  city  gates,  on  ornamented  thrones 
or  chairs,  between  towers  or  above  cities.  Their  emlJerns  are  single  or  double 
orbs  of  empire,  sceptres,  the  crown  with  three  balls,  sometimes  a book  or  a 
flower.  If  on  horseback,  tliey  carry  shield  and  flag.  Sometimes  their  busts 
appear  also  in  medallion,  or  set  up  over  a gate,  on  each  side  a tower ; but 
whatever  the  device  may  be,  the  characteristic  crown  is  never  wanting,  and  no 
bracteate  on  which  a liead  appears  without  a crown  can  be  classed  as  imperial. 
The  imperial  bracteates  are  generally  broad  and  extremely  thin  and  pure,  and 
the  rarest  of  the  series. 

The  ecclesiastical  bracteates  are  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  to  deci- 
pher. Their  immense  number,  the  ever-varying  types  and  devices,  combined 
with  indifferent  lettering  and  carelessness  in  execution,  make  their  proper 
attribution  and  classification  extremely  perplexing.  Perhaps  the  gi’eater  ma- 
jority of  types  will  never  be  classified,  and  the  attribution  of  the  published 
ones  depends  chiefly  on  vague  speculation  or  is  guided  by  known  devices  and 
secondary  types,  which  serve  the  f)urpose  of  mint  marks  of  later  times. 

If  we  examine  the  general  style  of  the  ecclesiastical  bracteates,  we  ob- 
serve that  it  differs  materially  from  any  of  the  series  we  have  jmt  described. 
We  never  meet  with  figures  on  horseback — they  are  generally  seated  on 
thrones  and  high  chairs,  beneath  arches  or  baldachins,  or  their  busts  appear 
in  or  above  the  open  city  gate  or  in  simple  rims  and  squares  of  beads,  'ihey 
carry  no  weapons,  except  sometimes  the  naked  sword,  significant  of  their 
power  of  judgment,  their  emblems  chiefly  are  crosses  and  crucifixes,  flower- 
sceptres,  books  and  roses  or  lilies — the  last  emblematic  either  of  their  life  of 
purity  and  holiness  (?)  or  their  being  free  from  the  pursuits  of  worldly  life 
(consider  the  lilies  of  the  field — they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin).  Occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  an  orb  of  empire  on  bracteates  of  archbishops  and 
bishops.  Did  they  carry  this  emblem  in  sigm  of  possession  of  estates  or  did 
the  proud  priests  adopt  the  badge  of  royalty  to  show  that  the  Church  was 
mightier  than  the  reigning  Kaiser. 

Ducal  bracteates,  under  which  head  are  classed  those  of  diffies,  counts, 
sovereign  knights,  and  priefects  (vogte),  are  numerous  and  often  very  beautiful 
in  device  and  execution,  although  a trace  of  rude  clumsiness  is  always  yet 
visible,  be  it  in  the  disproportioned  arrangement  of  the  figure  or  the  way  of 
placing  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  half  an  inscription  sometimes  running 
from  left  to  right  and  the  remainder  in  the  opposite  direction  or  against  some 
letters,  covered  by  portions  of  the  device  and  entirely  left  out.  Mistakes  in 
the  spelling  of  words  occur  very  freejuently,  arid  may  be  excused  by  the  ig- 
norance of  the  time,  it  being  an  exception  if  a diecutter  was  able  to  read  and 
reproduce  a pattern  without  misplacing  or  omitting  letters  in  the  inscription. 
The  sovereign  princes  appear  standing  or  on  horseback,  seldom  seated — 
sometimes  we  see  their  busts  in  squares,  diamonds,  circles  and  tressiu’es  of 
arches  or  suspended  in  medallions  on  mural  ornaments.  Profile  busts  are 
rarely  met  with,  except  on  Swiss  bracteates,  on  which  they  appear  quite  often. 
Usually  the  figure  is  shown  in  armor,  with  shouldered  sword,  with  shield  in 
front.  The  mail  shirt  is  represented  by  alternate  ringlets  and  solid  belts. 
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over  it  sometimes  a short  mantle  is  thrown  and  seciu’ed  in  front  by  a clasp. 
On  earlier  bracteates  the  head  is  covered  by  a kind  of  flat  helmet,  ending  in 
a point  and  ornamented  with  waving  plumes  or  similar  objects.  Later  the 
helmet  is  omitted  and  the  head  appears  bare,  the  hair  combed  down  flat  at  the 
sides  and  forming  pellet-like  curls  in  the  middle  and  above  the  ears.  Now 
and  then,  too,  we  notice  a crown,  or  rather  a diadem,  composed  of  a plain 
single  rim,  covered  with  pearls  and  easily  distinguished  from  the  imperial 
crown  with  three  knobs.  The  shield  is  triangular,  sometimes  rounded  off  at 
the  top;  the  edge  is  represented  studded  with  beads,  and  the  middle  part 
striped  like  basket-work,  and  ending  in  a star  or  a knob,  the  shields  in  use  at 
tliat  period  being  composed  of  staves  bent  together  to  a point  in  the  middle 
and  covered  all  around  with  a band  of  iron  to  keep  the  single  bars  together. 
In  the  hands  the  knights  caiTy  swords,  lances,  flags,  seldom  crosses  and 
flower-sceptres  or  orbs  of  empire.  The  SAVord  is  broad  and  short,  often 
shaped  like  a dagger,  and  is  generally  shouldered,  seldom  carried  point 
downward.  It  the  flgure  is  seated,  the  sword  lies  crosswise  over  the  knees, 
the  belt  being  wound  around  it;  if  on  horseback,  the  flag  is  flying  backward 
behind  the  helmet  and  appears  cut  out  in  bars  at  the  end  and  grated  near  the 
staff’.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lions,  eagles,  pellets,  crosses,  flowers,  &c.,  found 
on  the  shields  are  not  armorial  bear  ngs,  but  only  tend  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign of  the  die  cutter  to  fill  up  even  the  smallest  space.  This  also  is  the  rea- 
son why  on  almost  all  the  bracteates  that  give  us  a figure  on  horseback  we 
meet  wita  city  views  beneath  the  horse,  single  tow^ers,  house  gables,  squares, 
&c.,  behind  the  neck,  and  double  and  triple  rims,  ornamented  again  wfith 
beads  and  the  space  between  filled  with  leaves,  stiirs,  crosses,  shells,  squares, 
and  the  like  objects  around  the  field  of  the  com.  In  some  instances  even  the 
horse  is  spotted  all  over  with  little  dots  or  stars  and  the  field  decorated  beau- 
tifully in  imitation  of  filagree  wmrk. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  on  horseback;  wdiere  the  figure  is  turned  side- 
ways, w'e  never  meet  Avith  a profile  head,  although  a head  en  profile  is  not  un- 
common on  smaller  solid  coins  of  the  same  period.  We  find  in  the  earliest 
typ(}S  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  profile  head  in  rough,  simple  outlines.  The 
Crusades  next  introduced  the  Byzantine  style,  giving  us  a full  faced  bust  or 
a front  view  of  the  Avhole  figure,  mostly  seated ; but  not  h ng  after  so  perfect 
a mingling  of  tyjies  took  place  that  avo  have  front  vieAA’s  ot  full  figures  with 
side  faces  and  other  irregularities.  On  smaller  coins,  Avhere  the  space  did  not 
alloAV  the  representation  of  the  Avhole  body,  the  profile  head  continued  to 
exist ; the  alto  relievo  of  a full  face  involving  too  great  a risk  of  flattening 
down.  Thus  too  we  have  some  bracteates  Avith  profile  jiortraits,  AA'hich  shoAV 
some  signs  of  individuality  in  the  draAving,  the  hair  being  combed  behind  the 
ear  and  a scarf  Avorn  round  the  neck  and  secured  in  front  by  a ring,  as  was 
evidently  then  the  fashion.  On  SAviss  bracteates  side  faces  are  very  numerous 
— thus,  on  all  coins  of  Zurich  (one  bracteate  of  Avhich  city  gives  us  even  a 
Janus-head,  composed  of  the  busts  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Rcgulus),  Avhile  again 
on  bracteates  of  St.  Gallon  the  full-faced  type  predominates. 

On  bracteates  that  show'  no  human  figiu-e  an  animal  is  mostly  substituted, 
most  commonly  the  lion  or  the  eagle,  and  here  again  the  vivid  imaginative 
powers  of  the  engravers  had  free  play  and  produced  most  singular  specimens. 
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Thus,  we  have  lions  with  human  faces  and  frog’s  legs,  the  tails  ending  in 
leaves  or  lilies  and  decorated  with  a variety  of  dots  and  stars.  Again  we  see 
them  with  swords  and  flags,  guarding  a cross  or  the  city  walls,  or  crouching 
at  the  feet  of  their  masters.  The  helmet  witli  three  peacock  feathers  on 
bracteates  of  Anhalt  is  a type  very  rare.  The  lettering  on  ducal  bi  acteates, 
if  no  single  initials  apjiear,  is  rather  better  than  on  any  other  class  of  the 
series,  for  we  often  meet  with  the  most  perfect  inscriptions,  viz.: 

OTTO  marc  brandebvrgensis. 
but  also  with  single  letters,  viz  : 

H.  A.  D.  p.  {.Ilenrieus  Advocatus  De  l^lauen.) 

In  a great  many  instances  Koman  and  Gothic  letters  are  confusedly  mixed, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  there  exists,  perhaps,  not  one  bracteate  with 
a perfect  inscription  of  Gothic  letters,  while  again  on  the  later  gioats  (Pra 
ger  groschen,  14th  century)  these  letters  are  almost  exclusively  used.  Blun- 
ders in  spelling  or  in  the  placing  of  the  various  letters  occur  frequently,  as 
also  does  a curious  exchange  of  letters,  the  n very  often  being  used  for  an 
N and  the  o for  an  m.  Sometimes  the  beginning  letter  of  a word  is  left  out 
or  apparently  covered  by  portions  of  the  devices ; in  this  way  we  see 

EDARDVS  for  BERNARDVS, 

OAVPis  for  Mnuricius* 

AL  for  Albertus. 

A great  many  pieces  being  imitations  from  other  coins,  sculptures,  or  even 
embroideries,  the  ignorance  of  the  workman  easily  accounts  for  the  mistakes. 
For  Koman  letters,  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  sometimes  simply  strokes 
nil  or  an  endless  variety  of  always  repeated  letters,  like  av-av-av  or  oh-oh, 
&c.  Very  often,  too,  if  the  die  cutter  was  a Jew,  he  substituted  Hebrew  let- 
ters or  dots  resembling  them,  of  which  a great  many  examples  are  found. 
Lastly,  a remarkable  way  of  placing  the  inscription  remains  to  be  noticed,  by 
which  one  word  seems  to  be  running  forward  from  left  to  right,  the  other  in 
the  opposite  direction)  sometimes  in  a half-circle  beneath  the  first.  A few 
examples  from  Saxon  bracteates  of  Bernhardus  (1180-1212)  will  illustrate 
this  sufficiently : 

svDRANREB . Dvx  o . Bemardus  Dux, 

DREB.  DVX.  Berd.  Dux. 

xvD.  BERDARDvs.  Bux  Berdardus. 

BERNAR-oxAs-Dv’  Bemav.  Saxo  {niae)  Bxi  (x). 

* The  solution  of  this  would  appear  to  be  the  use  of  o for  m,  and  p for  k,  which  would 
make  the  inscription  mauris.  The  change  of  p for  e may  be  due  to  the  Greek  p. 


Coming  Coin  Sales. 

The  collection  of  Theodore  W.  Riley  will  be  sold  by  Bangs  & Co. 
on  the  2d  and  3d  insts.  The  catalogue  is  by  Mr.  Cogan,  and  is  remarka- 
ble on  account  of  being  the  last  of  tlie  long  series  of  coin  catalogues 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  public  during  the  past  twenty  odd  years. 
Mr.  Cogan  is  far  advanced  in  years  and  has  long  been  the  wonder  of  the 
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numismatic  fraternity ; that  his  wonderful  faculties  should  be  so  retained 
is  owing  to  a constitution  far  more  robust  than  the  average  dealer  in  coins 
can  ever  hope  for ; he  has  been  an  ornament  to  Ids  profession  and  has 
established  an  enduring  reputation  for  relial)ility  and  integrity,  and  his 
retirement  fi’om  business  will  necessitate  tlie  transfer  of  patronage  to 
other  dealers  of  many  customers  who  liavo  dei>ended  on  his  judgment  in 
executing  their  orders,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  that  class  of  night-hawks  which  infest  every  legitimate  business 
to  tlie  detriment  thereof. 

A collection  of  American  and  foreign  coins  will  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Leavitt  & Co.  on  December  15th,  at  Clinton  Hall,  N.  Y.,  catalogued  by 
Scott  ife  Co.  It  comprises  gold,  silver,  and  coppei-  coins ; a choice  as- 
sortment of  rare  war-medals,  some  of  which  have  never  been  olfered 
before  in  this  country  ; a number  of  line  silk  l)adges  which  have  graced 
the  breasts  of  some  of  our  political  forefathers  in  the  processions  so  fre- 
quent in  olden  times ; a fine  and  most  complete  collection  of  “ Hard 
Times”  tokens  of  1837,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  interest  and  de- 
mand, and  last,  several  choice  sjiecimens  of  old  newspapers,  full  of  inter- 
esting items  then  current,  but  now  onl}^  outlined  in  history. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

L.  B.  T.,  South  Creek,  N.  C. — The  coin  you  have  is  a Japanese  Itzebu  ; 
the  loop  has  been  attached  for  jewelry  purposes. 

A “proof”  coin  is  one  struck'on  prepared  and  polished  metal  from  polished 
dies,  thus  giving  it  a reflective  surface  like  a mirror.  An  “ imcirculated”  coin 
is  a piece  intended  for  general  circulation,  but  which  has  been  preserved 
therefrom  ; the  smface  has  a deadened  lustre,  like  the  hack  of  a mirror. 

P.  H , Chicago,  and  others. — The  Confederate  half  dollar  re-strikes  were 
all  subscribed  for  long  before  the  time  allowed  in  the  terms  of  the  subscrij) 
tion.  We  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  one  unless  on  the  breaking 
up  of  some  fine  collection  ; as  will  be  seen  from  the  circular  which  accomiianied 
the  pieces,  that  our  publi.shers  olfered  to  repurchase  any  or  all  at  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent.  “ We  regret  the  delay  in  forwarding,  which  was  caused  by 
the  die  breaking  on  the  first  trial.  It  then  had  to  be  set  in  a heavy  steel  band 
to  prevent  further  damage  ; before  risking  the  die  again  on  tlie  hard  silver  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  strike  the  requisite  number  (500)  in  white  metal,  with 
the  following  inscription  for  a reverse  : ‘ 4 ouigin.\ls  struck  by  order  of”c.  s.  a., 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS  18G1.  *******  SAME  AS  U.  S.  (FrOM  ORIGINAL  DiE. 

Scott.)’  These  will  be  sold  in  any  quantity  to  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
Silver  Confederate  piece,  at  50  cents  each.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  procured 
the  500  half  dollars  of  a special  mintage,  on  which  the  pieces  have  been  struck 
by  a new  method  over  genuine  1861  N.  O.  mint  U.  S.  half-dollars,  and  in  con- 
seqnence  they  must  rank  high  above  ordinary  re-stnick  coins.  ♦ * ♦ 

“ Up  to  the  10th  inst.  we  received  orders  for  567  pieces;  the  odd  67  sub- 
scribers have  been  supplied  from  a hke  number  of  patrons  who  ordered  two 
copies  ; this  we  concluded  would  be  the  more  equitable  plan  for  all  paidies 
concerned.” 
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